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curt phraseology. Such characteristics appear even 


Che Musical Cimes in the first six Quartets, those dedicated to Haydn 


and published in 1801 as Op. 18. 





AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR These Quartets have come into special 
FEBRUARY 1 1927 prominence of late through the advocacy of 

Sir Henry Hadow, who has expended his masterly 

(For List oF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 176.) analytical faculties upon them in a capital little 


__________| treatise recently issued by the Oxford University 
L Press.* One may not endorse all of Sir Henry’s 

THE MUSIC OF FRIENDS: | claims. The Quartets are unequal in merit, but 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE STRING | the best of the movements certainly bear the 
ae Amc teeae 5 rave Alin ry ss of a personality which was new in music. 
QUARTETS OF BEETHOVEN is true that they do not show the natural 
 nasery, the lack of hesitation, the inmost 
| perfection of spiritual beauty of Mozart’s best 
The announcement that the Léner Quartet is to | Quartets, but nevertheless they reach new heights 
commemorate the centenary of Beethoven’s death} in their vigour of rhythm, and attain a richness of 
by giving the whole of his String Quartets at a} total effect to which Mozart never aspired. We 
series of concerts in London, is welcome news. | may perhaps differ from Sir Henry’s estimate that 
Such a delightful project must make every busy |‘ Beethoven had the greatest constructive genius of 
professional musician, however happy he may be|any musician who ever lived—perhaps of any 
in his work, envious of the privileges of the idle | artist except Shakespeare,’ but at the same time we 
rich! ‘Those who are able to attend regularly will}cannot fail to observe, even in these early 
| 
| 
| 








By Tuomas F. DUNHILL 


have a rare opportunity of forming a compre-| manifestations of his art, the composer’s power to 
hensive estimate of Beethoven’s creative powers. | triumph over limitations. Despite the respect 
The Quartets are not to be played in chronological which Beethoven paid to the constructive principles 
order, which shows the wisdom of the organizers,| he inherited from Haydn and Mozart, there is 
for the programmes will not only gain in variety | astonishing freedom of movement in all the parts. 
but also in educational value by such an/| Form seems, for the first time in quartet-writing, 
arrangement. to be divested of its formality, and the movements 
Beethoven’s achievements in other departments | are built up with a unity and consistency which 
of music were so stupendous, and his influence|had not previously been attained. ‘The musical 
so overwhelming, that people are apt to overlook | phrases are so perfectly dovetailed that the listener 
his greatness as a writer of chamber works. Yet! is not conscious of the joins in the masonry. The 
this is precisely the sphere in which the supreme| main themes have almost always a distinctive 
qualities of his art were destined to be most fully | quality. They are personal, like the characters in 
manifested. *Beethovenand his Nine Symphonies’|a play: we follow their progress with the same 
is afamiliar phrase. We need anew George Grove | kind of attention that we devote to the delineations 
to reveal the importance of ‘ Beethoven and his| of a dramatist: we are interested in their behaviour 
Sixteen Quartets,’ a phrase which, to the cultured | in all kinds of different situations. 
student, expresses an even wider range of thought The Quartets which belong to Beethoven’s 
and experience. There can be no doubt, I think, | middle period—the three fine examples dedicated 
that Beethoven’s most characteristic utterances were |to Count Rasoumovsky, Op. 59, the so-called 
those which he reserved for an intimate circle of |" Harp’ Quartet, Op. 74, and the wonderful 
understanding people. It is certainly significant} F minor, Op. 95—are a tremendous advance, 
that at the end of his career he discarded every | structurally and emotionally, upon Op. 18. The 
other form of expression, and delivered his most | style of the music has greatly changed. It is now 
cryptic musical speech through the medium of|strongly individualistic, even consciously revolu- 
four stringed instruments, a slender combination | tionary and defiant. We can trace no likeness to 
which, oddly enough, alone seemed capable of | Haydn or Mozart here, except in the preservation 
suggesting the immensities of his thought. |of the broad constructive principles of sonata 
The powers of intimate self-expression which| form, which Beethoven never wholly deserted. 
Beethoven revealed in his last Quartets were, | The range of musical experience presented by 
of course, only arrived at by gradual stages of | these works, each of which is intensely charac- 
development, and by long experience in the | taviatbe while differing widely from its companions 
composition of chamber music of a more normal| in style and mood, is amazingly various. We have 
kind. But no composer was ever so eager to | much of the forceful Beethoven (the confident 


, } 
experiment as Beethoven. He was not content, 


| giant, striding in his strength); a good deal of the 


as Mozart was, to settle down to any particular|romantic Beethoven (passionate, yearning, and 
style, and show the world how much beauty he | occasionally tender); moments of the unhappy 
could express within circumscribed _ limits.| Beethoven (dark and foreboding); and of the 
Impatience was a habit of mind which coloured| whimsical Beethoven (restless, somewhat sinister, 
almost all of his works, emerging now in restless 


. . . ** Beethoven's Op. 18 Quartets.’ By W. H. Hadow. Oxford 
syncopation, now in odd ejaculatory rhythm and | alla cas . 
B 


University Press. 
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| 
and delighting in surprises and freakish contrasts). | 


These were all new things in music. 

How did the string quartet, the most delicate 
and fragile of all musical forms, stand such an| 
onslaught upon its resources? One can only say | 
that Beethoven’s superb control of his utterance} 
was equal to every strain imposed upon it. He} 
proved that the quartet of strings was capable of | 
much that would have seemed impossible before | 
his time. There was no loss of dignity, for his | 
style, even when most vividly dramatic, was never | 
theatrical. There was no sense of exaggeration, | 
for he was able to adapt his thoughts so perfectly | 
to the means employed that the music never * burst | 
out of its frame,’ or contradicted the essential 
character and intimacy of the chamber-music style. | 
It was a miracle which only a great genius could | 
perform. | 

But the climax of achievement was yet to} 
come. It was during the last months of his 
1 fe that Beethoven completed the group of| 


famous works which are always spoken of, 
collectively, as the Posthumous’ (Quartets, | 
although one of them (that in E fiat, 


Op. 127) was published before he died. These 
(Quartets were the crowning glory of his career. 
Once more there is a marked change of style to be 
noted. ‘There is far more intimacy of thought and 
a good deal less assertiveness. ‘They have never 
appealed to the public in general, and it is doubtful 
if they ever will doso. But with cultured musicians | 
it is ditlerent. 

The late Sir Charles Stanford 
uncommon appreciative insight when, in one of his 
books, he described these works as ‘an epitome of 
Beethoven’s career,’ and averred that they presented 


showed an 


. the idealisations of all his characteristics—his 
tenderness, his grim humour, his innate fun, his 
wealth of tragic sense, his depth of untrammelled 
religious feeling, his width of exploration. The 
language of four stringed instruments was for him 
his most eloquent means of expression, and he used 
it to say things which he never succeeded so markedly 
through orchestral or vocal channels in bringing 
straight home to the listener. Even when that 
expression is obscure, there is always the con- 
sciousness that the dark places are in the mind of 
the hearer, not in the brain of the maker. 


It is difficult to add anything to an estimate so 
sympathetic and so complete. A full century has 
passed since these Quartets were written, but, | 
strangely enough, the subsequent developments of 
musical art have done little to elucidate the more 
mysterious passages of these elusive works. ‘They 
still baffle us with their enigmatic and questioning 
spirit. They still wrap us round in a kind of cloud | 
of mysticism. At times we are compelled to| 
believe that Beethoven aimed at suggesting great | 
ideas rather than at expressing them. Like the 
drawings of Blake, these Quartets seem to be 
striving to give coherence to things which can 
only dwell in the creator's imagination as a 
nebulous and formless vision. Perhaps they may 
be regarded as sketches for larger works too 
idealistic to be capable of actual realisation. | 





Perhaps the tragedy of the composer’s deafness 
made him seek to express in music those unheard 
melodies which the poet tells us are sweeter than 
those heard. ‘The Symphonies, even the Ninth, 
were for the world, and spoke aloud to the 
world. The last Quartets were so full of intimate 
questionings that they were sometimes almost 
inarticulate, if one can describe music in such a way. 

However we may choose to explain for our- 
selves Beethoven’s motives and methods, we can 
hardly fail to be conscious of the grandeur of the 
mind which conceived these strange and moody 
human phantasies. They have never been imitated 
by other composers. They stand alone. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie once told us that there 
is only one way to approach the ‘Posthumous’ 
Quartets—' with reverence, which is not exactly the 
most pronounced characteristic of the age.’ The 
advice is sound, and the comment, I am afraid, 
very just. Our present younger generation which, 
happily, loves Mozart is, unhappily, impatient with 
the mature Beethoven. Moreover, Beethoven, in 


such works as these, demands not only reverence 


but surrender. He is essentially egoistic, a 
compelling force—and the youth of to-day dislikes 
compulsion in any shape or form. Personal 
characteristics in music are out of fashion. 
Fortunately the true lover of chamber music is not 
easily disturbed by fashions, but is devoted to an 
art which is essentially reflective, sensitive, and 
friendly, and therefore largely concerned with the 
individuality of each composer who creates it. 
Beethoven was probably the greatest composer 
of chamber music the world has ever’seen. He 
did not say the last word that was to be said, by 
any means; but it is certainly true that after 
Beethoven, chamber music descended into a 
valley—a very fertile one, no doubt, full of 
beauty, romance, and enchantment, but a valley. 
Seethoven himself remains on the mountain-top 
in splendid isolation. The present super-critical 


|attitude towards his works is only a temporary 


phase, typical of an age which too often imagines 
it is the correct thing to stifle emotion, eliminate 
climax, and render art as level and impersonal as 
possible. 

When the time returns, as it will do, for a 
revival of hero-worship in music, Beethoven will 
assuredly be a hero again. 


REFLECTIONS ON BEETHOVEN’S SONGS 
By Ertk BREWERTON 

The musical attraction of Beethoven’s songs is 
in the end subordinate to their historical and 
psychological interest. 

From the middie of the 18th century— 
somewhat earlier than in the other European 
countries—a new intellectual spirit had been 
gathering strength in Germany. By the end of 
the century, that change of mind which finds fresh 
enthusiasms and turns its back on the past had 
been definitely formed. As regards literature, a 
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. | . 
considetable body of both dramatic and lyrical | genuine 
All the mental activity that | eradicate from 


poetry was in existence. 
such a movement called forth would have had a| 
strange lack of effect on a naturally musical people | 
if it had not proceeded to modify the various | 
branches of musical composition. The fact that | 
Beethoven wrote songs at all is 

therefore, because at his arrival the time was ripe 
for a new conception of song. There is no| 
historical reason why Beethoven should not have | 
forestalled Schubert, as a song-writer, by twenty 
years instead of only occasionally foreshadowing | 
him. 

Again, all that we know of Beethoven, 
sincerity and independence of mind, is evidence 
enough that his sixty songs should possess character 
and interest. It would be extremely unlikely that 
he would shirk a problem that his predecessors 
Haydn and Mozart had consciously or unconsciously | 
ignored—the problem of reconciling poetry and | 
music in a combination which would satisfy an | 
original interest ineach. The alternative of the time 
was either to force the into the musical 
pattern, generally that of the aria, which, of course, 
when handled by Mozart in his operas often had 
wonderfully characteristic eflects; or to return to 
the Vo/ksied and confine the music to the pattern 
of the words, music and verse corresponding line by 
line, stanza by stanza. This ‘strophic’ method 
was that of the early and forgotten Zumsteeg, whom 
Schubert in his early years admired and imitated 
when writing his first ballads. | Weber’s songs also 
are mostly of this sort. The only chance the 
musician had outside the creation of his tune lay in 
the variety he might impart to the accompaniment, 
and it has often been repeated that Beethoven's 
chief contribution to modern song was in this 
direction. C'est peu dire ; and if it were so, its 
importance would be diminished by the fact that 
Loewe, whose early work was contemporaneous 
with the later Beethoven’s, proved himself a 
greater master in this respect, giving such brilliance | 
and variety to his accompaniments that many of | 
his long ballads retain an interest to the listener 
when, deprived of these advantages, they might 
easily lose it. Such picturesque accompaniments 
are in perfect keeping with the objective and 
descriptive style of the ballad, a style of composition, | 
however, not in Beethoven’s line at all. Has not his | 
Battle of Vittoria’ been called in a recent book on | 
Liszt, ‘that dreadful pot-boiler’ ? 

Beethoven never entirely escaped the alternative | 
of a bald simplicity on the one hand, and, on the | 
other, of an almost exclusively musical interest | 
reminiscent of the opera-house, but the importance 


of his 


words 





noteworthy | - 


| words would effect. 


liberties. 
of his songs lies largely in his attempt to make the| is the richer song. 


liking for Beethoven’s songs cannot 
the mind of the musician a 
tremendous sense of difference. Opening a 


| Schubert Album again, he must feel like 


. . . « Some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


The cause does not lie in an inaptitude for vocal 
writing, though Beethoven’s earliest songs have 
pr, criticised on this score. The brilliant soprano 

‘Ah, perfido,’ and the tenor scena, ‘ Adelaide,’ 
wn.“ excellent singing. Nor is it due to any 
uniformity of style which a careless choice of 
Beethoven deliberately chose 
words which appealed to him, at any rate at the 
time of composition, and to some poems he gave 
more than one setting. Indeed, it is remarkable 
what a variety of styles his comparatively few 
songs contain—the simple Lied, volksthiimlich in 
spirit, as in ‘Ich liebe dich’: the declamatory 


songs, In tomba oscura’ and ‘Vom Tede’; the 
sacred song, ‘ Busslied’; the characteristic song 
with imitative effects in the music, as in ‘The Cry 


of the Quail’ and Mephistopheles’s ‘Song of the 
Flea’; the first song-cycle, “An die Geliebte’; the 
democratic song, Der freie Mann’; the celebra- 
tion of Nature, as in *‘Creation’s Hymn,’ or of 
love, as in * Adelaide,’ the first really romantic love 
song. 

Perhaps the best of Beethoven’s songs, at once 
beautiful and characteristic, is his “Kennst du das 
Land,’ one of the earliest settings of a poem to 
which other composers were subsequently attracted. 
There is sufficient resemblance in Schubert’s 
setting of the words to warrant the conjecture 
that he 


opening phrases have a curious similarity of line: 


was influenced by the earlier song. The 








Ex. rs BEETHOVEN. 
ge = = —S=- a -=s = =i =—pe— 
ry, 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Cit-ro-+-nen  blih* - 
SCHUBERT, 
SS 
le : Ray ee | el ee 
Kennst du das Land, wo die Cit-ro- nen blih’n? 


Further, Beethoven employs a semiquaver 
triplet figure in the bass of the accompaniment 
which Schubert transfers with better effect to the 
treble. A comparison of the two songs emphasises 
Beethoven’s greater fidelity to the poet, whose own 
| instructions as regards the music he is said to have 
followed. Schubert repeats the ‘expressive’ word 
‘Dahin’ four times, and finishes the song in this 
way, whilst Beethoven is simpler and avoids such 
But in general four de force Schubert's 
As early as the sixth bar a 


escape and establish a new style of musical art. atinetarigl surprising modulation is introduced 
It was reserved for Schubert to succeed, and a} peculiarly characteristic of the composer, and the 
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greater expressiveness of his music is illustrated in 
a comparison of the two composers’ treatment of 
Mignon’s haunting question, “Kennst du es wohl ?’ 
Beethoven’s phrase rises with expectancy, almost 
boldly ; Schubert’s with keener sympathy, for the 
lone girl’s dream sinks with admirable pathos : 


BEETHOVEN, 
a A 





























If then in relation to the art-song the interest of 
Beethoven’s songs is more considerable than at first 
might appear, it remains true that with very few 
exceptions they bear the stamp of experimentalism 
and do not ‘come home to men’s bosoms’ with the 
force and conviction of his other work. The 
association of words and music in a more intimate 
manner than is expected of oratorios and masses 
seems to have produced an inflexibility in his 
style of which he himself must have been conscious 


when he openly confessed that he did not like | 


writing songs. His opera ‘ Fidelio’ gave him much 


anxious thought and was twice revised. 


dearest to him because it had given him the most 
trouble to compose. 
resolving the problem of words and music, a 
problem that will always remain a little mysterious, 
was not due to indifference or disdain on his part. 
The reason must be psychological, a matter of 
temperament. 

Beethoven is the first great composer whose bias 
was so emphatically instrumental that it may be 
said to imply a positive dislike for vocal music. 
The ground had no doubt been prepared by the 
younger Bachs, Philip Emanuel and John Christian, 
essentially instrumental composers, and later still by 
Haydn, but their sonatas and symphonies, with 
the possible exception of some of Haydn’s, were 
of very modest proportions. With Beethoven, 
instrumental music assumed an _ ambitious 
demeanour which grew more determined as the 
century advanced. His “Eroica’ Symphony was 
altogether on a grander scale than anything of the 
kind that had preceded it. It was witha discerning 
instinct that pioneers like Berlioz and Liszt saw in 


He spoke | 
of it at the end of his life as the work that was| 


Any lack of success in| 


Beethoven their guiding star, for in his instrumental 
genius was evident that exploitation of personal 
ideas and emotions, that passionate experimental 
outlook on life which their romantic spirits found 
so inviting. Beethoven’s example was funda- 
mentally more romantic than Schubert’s, whose 
sense of beauty both as regards material and form 
remained so keen that’ it gave a classical tinge even 
to his most daring songs. 

It is sufficient to call to mind the names 
of Schubert, Schumann, and Wolf to hazard the 
opinion that song-writing is a rapid, spontaneous, 
and often spasmodic outburst. The speed with 
| which Schubert set to music the poems of Wilhelm 
| Miiller, and Wolf those of Mérike, might justify 
ithat long-suffering word ‘phenomenal.’ Half 
|Schumann’s songs, including nearly all the best, 
were written in 1840, the year of his marriage, and 
their inspiration must be attributed to the 
| excitement of a love-suit terminating happily after 
| many vicissitudes. A similar amorous attachment 
| was responsible for the first published songs of 
| Franz, who had destroyed his earlier works in 
disgust. In the case of Schubert and Wolf there 
is no such definite experience to be adduced, but 
| both composers had a singular power of sinking 
| their conscious selves and letting the impression of 
|the moment completely dominate them, as was the 
|habit of our own poet Keats. From Schubert’s 
\life we gather that he was pantheistic, keenly 
| sensitive to Nature, with a dreamy and passionate 
| desire to be reabsorbed into her at death, of which 
| he seems to have had little dread. All those who 
have fallen under the spell of his music think of 
| him as a force of Nature rather than as a man, 
| feeling this not only from his prolific creativeness 
| but from the penetrating sweetness and innocence 
|of the music. 
| It does not appear that Beethoven’s songs welled 
/up and gushed forth in any such spontaneous 
manner. His character, compared with Schubert’s, 
was of sterner stuff. In workmanship he lacked a 
Schubert was convivial, bourgeois, 
and easy-going. Beethoven was self-centred, bad- 
mannered, and highly moral. He cherished the 
republican virtues, read Plutarch, and was fond of 
aristocrats. Schubert had no politics, read Scott 
and Fenimore Cooper, and led too ‘unbuttoned ’ 
an existence ever to push his way into the ante- 
rooms of the influential. The universal patron, 
Goethe, to whom he sent his songs, left them un- 
acknowledged, and preferred to correspond with 
Zelter on the philosophical difference between the 
major and minor third. Schumann wrote out of 
the stress of the immediate emotion—a method 
certainly less unsuitable for songs than for other 
forms of music—using up, as it were, his capital 
instead of living on the interest. The result is 
often a picturesque confusion, fine things and 
trivialities intermingled. Beethoven’s emotions, 
however, through the greater restraint he put upon 
them, emerge transfigured and purified in concep- 
tions which rise far above the original experience 
that excited them. This is the spirit that makes 








| similar facility. 
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epics, dramas, sonatas, symphonies, and quartets. 
Is it likely to make songs? Can the finest song 
ever be called great as certain outstanding works of 
art are great, evolved as they are through the artist’s 
mastery of an ever deepening experience ? 

This pertinacious idea of greatness springs from 
the popular instinct to seek out and emphasise the 
man in his work, the individual soul behind the 
pen, the brush, or the chisel. ‘Who touches this 
book touches a man,’ said Nietzsche of one of his 
works. The same may be said of a great deal of 
Beethoven’s music, and an acquaintance with his 
life will only reinforce the view. As regards instru- 
mental music, the doctrine of © Art for Art’s sake’ 
finds us heretics. Weare not content, for example, 
to say with perfect truth that the C major Piano- 
forte Sonata from Op. 2, and the F minor Sonata, 
Op. 57, are both beautiful. It is soon realised, 
of course, that there is a difference of spirit 
between them which, when once forced upon 
us, we can never forget. All the charm and 
precocity of youth give way before the once de- 
tected tragic note, which we feel can only fall from 
the lips of the full grown man. In this connection 
it must be admitted we are somewhat selfish and 
insensitive, eagerly welcoming the pains and tribu- 
lations of the artist so long as we may dwell in the 
shadow of his lonely grandeur, even though it be 
grandeur in ruins. Our _ indefatigable egotism 
swells with gratification as at the roll of drums, or 
the fanfare of trumpets, and we call such a man 
great as an indirect tribute to our own suffering 
and discontented selves. The music of the 
orchestra, and of that other orchestra, the piano- 
forte, promotes this standard of taste. With songs 
we are less romantic. We do not demand an 
autumn fruitage, but are content, of necessity, with 
a spring rapture. Schubert wrote the “ Erl King’ 
when he was eighteen, and ‘Margaret at the 
Spinning-Wheel’ in the year preceding. Master- 
pieces of this order are possible from “marvellous 
boys.’ But they do not give us a ° Paradise Lost ’ 
or a Ninth Symphony ; and favourites of the muses, 
geniuses as they are, we withhold from them our 
supreme compliment, the title of greatness. 

Song is no candidate for this crown. The 
gentleness of Franz and Grieg is nearer the heart 
of it than the fuming of Strauss and Rachmaninov. 
The Elizabethans had a sure musical instinct. 
Their songs, whether regarded from the literary or 
musical aspect, are simple, spontaneous, cheerful 
even in their occasional sadness, and seldom 
burdened with thought. Such poetry invites 
music as the highly-wrought meditative Victorian 
lyric baffles it. Song resembles ‘the chirp of 
Ariel’ in a certain indifference to the struggles of 
mere mortals. 
air, a morning freshness which rebukes whilst it 
invigorates us. Think of “ Hark! hark! the lark.’ 
Ecstasy is impossible when the emotion is forced 
into something gloomy, violent, and painful, and 
this rational feeling no doubt lay behind the repul. 
sion of Schubert’s friends for most of his song- 
cycle ‘ The Winter Journey.’ 


It has the keenness of the upper | 


| Paradoxical as it may sound, Beethoven was too 
| great to write songs, too great in this wilful, all too 
|human sense, to which, with Carlyle’s help, we 
|have learnt to subdue ourselves. This lack of 
|ease, these iuteresting but disappointing attempts, 
if they are an essential part ‘of his greatness, 
deserve more attention than has generally been 
|given to them. For it is quite clear that 
Beethoven took song-writing seriously. He did 
not share the indifference or contempt of later 
|instrumental composers. Amongst the papers 
}found at his death were poems which he had 
intended to set to music, seven of which Schubert 
incorporated into his last collection. That 
Beethoven had a keen enough eye for a good 
song is proved by his immediate recognition of 
Schubert’s genius when his songs were shown to 
him in his last illness. Finally, it is to be noted 
that it was a vocal and not an instrumental work 
that he considered his most accomplished—the 
Mass in D. 

If Beethoven had not the same_ natural 
inclination for writing for the voice as Schubert, 
who as a boy had been properly trained to sing 
and was always more sympathetic towards Italian 
opera, there is also a further divergence in their 
poetical tastes. It is significant that Schubert 
turned first to Schiller, whilst Beethoven ignored 
him and favoured Goethe. From his interest in 
the story of Fidelio and from the choice of the 
words of his songs it appears that Beethoven was 
more concerned with the moral bearing of 
literature than with its imaginative power. A 
critical and didactic spirit will always tend to check 
the spontaneity. essential for the true lyric cry—a 
matter educational experts must settle with their 
consciences. As regards the vast and storm-swept 
character of Beethoven, all answers to this question 
must savour more or less of guess-work. 

It is pleasant if fanciful to see in Schubert’s 
songs a chivalrous act of homage to a man whom 
he came to admire to the point of veneration, a 
sort of supplement to a life-work which he must have 
seen quite clearly was surprisingly deficient on one 
side of it. The conception of a composer who 
could shape the instrumental works of a Beethoven 
and the songs of a Schubert, who could thus bring 
into alliance the heroic and’ the natural, the 
moralist and the poet, the seeker and the singer, 
is something supremely attractive to the imagination. 
The Fates have always declined to embody this 
conception in one man, but in a moment of 
apology they once placed Beethoven and Schubert 
within the shelter of the same town, and removed 

/them in death within a short space of each other. 





The award of the Leonard Borwick Scholarship has been 
withheld, as none of the candidates satisfied the judges. 
Grants have been made, however, to Maud Neal and 
Phyllis Figures, to enable them to continue their studies at 
| the Northampton Schook of Music. The next examination 
| for the Scholarship will be held in December. Particulars 
| may be had from the Secretary of the Northampton School 
{of Music, Northampton, 
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THE CLAVIER WORKS. OF BACH 
By Harvey GRACE 
EARLY WORKS—continued 


The musical and technical value of many of 
these early essays is so slight that there is no need | 
to discuss them. In last month’s article we saw 


The Fugue under discussion contains some 
| eflective harmony, as, for instance, in the following 
| example, where we see Bach getting a long way 
| from his tonic, and returning by an enharmonic 
short cut—C sharp for D flat: 





Ex. 3. 
young Sebastian making a poor show as a fugue- | fem ge tee f s=r Se ete 
vc a eee a tin 


writer—unabie to manage good four-part counter- 
point, tied fast to his tonic and dominant, writing 
badly for the keyboard, and so on. 

The next-stage in his progress is far more 
interesting to the observer. In a group of fugues 
that show him well beyond the novice point, the | 
only notable shortcomings are a tendency to difluse- | 
ness and a lack of point in the subjects. Some of 
the longest fugues Bach ever wrote belong to this 
stage of his development. He had still some way 
to go before acquiring the ability to compose a 
fugue in which every bar—even every note—was 
of vital importance, Often the extra length is 
due to the intrusion of passage-work of the showy 
type natural in a young composer who was already 
a brilliant performer. 

As to the subjects, only occasionally do we 
meet with one that gives more than a hint of the 
quality that makes almost all the subjects of the 
‘Forty-eight’ so significant. 

Such a hint appears in the opening of a very 
interesting and effective Fugue in D minor 
(Book 212): 


The mature Bach would almost certainly have 
stopped at this point ; but the young one tacks on 
to this excellent motive four bars of zig-zagging 
semiquavers, largely sequential : 





Ex 














This Fugue contains several features that justify 
further discussion. ‘Thus, the counter-subject to 
the opening phrase of the subject (Ex. 1) was to do 
similar service later in the Fugue attached to the 
Chromatic Fantasia. But whereas in the early 
work it does no more than slavishly accompany 
the subject, in the later Fugue it becomes a basis 
for episodes, and in the final stages its inversion 
is extended and used with powerful effect. The 
study of Bach’s early efforts reveals many such 
interesting and instructive links with his mature 
works. 


\ 4 





In fact, so excellent is the writing that we begin to 
wonder whether the Fugue is not, after all, a mature 
specimen. A passage near the end, however, 
shows its early date. by its impracticability for 
hands alone when played at the right quick pace. 
Of ten forbidding bars this is perhaps the worst : 





As a few bars earlier a long-held bass note 
occurs in the middle of a florid and extended 
| passage for left hand, it seems clear that Bach 


wrote with a pedal-board in view. ‘The indication 
‘Ped.’ usually occurs at such points, but it is 
wanting here. Bach was already a notable organ 
player, and no doubt made light of the bass on the 
pedal-clavier that we know he possessed. 

This Fugue closes with a feature that must 
be mentioned. ‘The discord ending Ex. 4 leads 
| into a page-long cadenza that modulates through 
| the twelve minor keys in due order, completing the 
circle with the D minor dominant ninth from which 
it sprang. This naively amusing adventure is 
carried out entirely by means of dominant minor 
ninths, brilliantly arpeggioed, the figuration being 
the same throughout save for a few changes 
necessary to keep it within the range of the 
keyboard. The harmonic formula is : 





Ex. 5. eS ee = &e 
i a 


The laying-out suggests the practised hand. 
The cadenza was evidently added at a later date 
by a showy player who made the piece a cheva/ 
de batatlle. The adult Bach would never have 
perpetrated so mechanical a scheme; and the 
young Bach could not have played it, because it 
is possible only on an instrument of equal 
temperament. 

Bach the beginner was not always so successful 
in his harmonic flights as he was in the effective 
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Fugue discussed above. For example, a Fugue in 
A minor (Book 1959), preceded by a Fantasia | 
consisting entirely of showy passage-work, contains 
some experiments that do not ‘ come off.’ Here we | 
see him making a bold dash from A minor and 
back again : 


















































The suspensions, uncomfortable as they are to 
our ears, evidently pleased him, for he used them 
several times, with a specially ugly effect reserved 
for the end over a pedal-point : 












































| 


Among all these early works, however, are 
some so delightful as a whole that it is easy | 
to be lenient to the weak portions. Such a piece 
is a Prelude and Fugue in E flat (Book 214). It 
is in an autograph of Bach’s, entitled ‘Prélude 
pour la Luthd Cembal.’ 

The Prelude, in 12-8 time, flows along in quavers 
in a manner (and occasionally with matter) strongly | 


' of this basic element. 


suggestive of the E flat Prelude in Book 2 of 
the ‘48’: 


Ex, 8 























Its early date is shown by the fact of the 
interest lying entirely in the right-hand part, 
and by a couple of weak bars where Bach 
drops the scheme in favour of some lame, 
repeated chords. But played quickly and lightly, 
this is a charming piece. The Fugue is very long, 
with alternations of beauty and dulness, and is 
followed by an Allegro in which the right hand 
bustles along over a plain bass. 

Most of the remaining fugues written during 
Bach’s youth may be passed over. My object in 
discussing a few is to show him learning his job 
and producing an unexpectedly large proportion of 
weak work. Probably this was due to the fact that 


| his early training was mainly as a performer on 


violin, clavier, and organ. John Christopher, the 
brother with whom he spent five years of his 
boyhood, may be assumed to have given him little 
encouragement in composition, if we may judge 
from his confiscation of the manuscript book of 
pieces by Kerl, Pachelbel, and others, that 
Sebastian had spent so many moonlight nights in 
transcribing. But in any case Bach was no 
prodigy as a creator. As Parry says, before his 
eighteenth year he did little or nothing to show 
any special powers in this direction. Think of 
what Mozart and many lesser men had written 


| while still in the teens. 


It is well to remember, too, that at that period a 
young composer's first essays were almost invariably 
in an idiom and form that called less for fancy 


| than for practised skill. Polyphony was the normal 


method of musicai speech, and a large proportion 


|of movements, whatever their title, were fugal in 
| style. The paucity of good models was also a cause 
|of Bach’s comparatively slow development as a 
| composer. Instrumental forms were still unsettled 
| —so much so that titles were but little guide as to 


the style of a work. Thus, among these early 
attempts by Bach we find loose collections of 
movements in which the titles Toccata, Fantasia, 
Prelude and Fugue, Capriccio, Toccata and 
Fugue, and Fantasia and Fugue are used indis- 
criminately. For example, a Fantasia con Fuga 
in D (Book 211) consists of no fewer than 
six clearly-defined sections, the whole filling 
twelve pages. Of perfect fugues hardly any 
existed before his date: he had in this, 
and indeed in almost all the forms, to make 
his own models. Take one point alone—the 
fugue subject. [It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Bach was the first to realise the importance 
Before his day composers 
were content with the merest apology for a theme, 
and if we meet with a fine page in a fugue by a 
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pre-Bach composer it is usually in spite of the 
subject. Their treatments of chorale melodies 
(like Bach’s own youthful chorale preludes) are far 
better, because their thematic bases are good. Bach 
soon began to devise significant subjects, but 


occasionally he followed custom and appeared to| be played on the clavier and organ.’* 
| arranged thirteen by various composers; Bach 


think that anything would do. Browning’s descrip- 


| 


justifiable. It was natural to go to the Italian 
string composers for material, their works being 
very popular in Germany at the time. Hence we 
read of Walther and Bach ‘emulating each other 
in arranging Italian concertos so that they might 
Walther 


tion of a fugue subject in ‘Master Hugues of | sixteen for clavier and four for organ, all by 


Saxe Gotha’ is on the merciful side: 


First you deliver your phrase 
—Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise . . . 


Very few of the ‘ Forty-eight’ subjects could be 
spoken of thus slightingly. Yet Master Hugues at 
his tritest never started on a fugal adventure with 
a poorer subject than this: 






from the long Fantasia con Fuga mentioned 
above ; or this (which even Spitta calls * petty and 
unimportant ’) : 


Compare these, and 





— 


Oe ee ee 








from the D minor Toccata. 


a dozen others that might be quoted, with the | 


pregnant subjects of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ the best of 
which are still in a class by themselves. They have 
much of the significance of actual speech, with 
the compactness of the epigram. ‘The difference 
between the best and worst of Bach’s fugue subjects 
is as the difference between a cogent or witty remark 
and such glib fatuities as ‘Pleased to meet you.’ 
The moonlight copyings mentioned above are 
of interest as an early manifestation of a trait that 
stuck to Bach all through life. It seems odd that 
one who towered over all his contemporaries save 
the one he never met, and of whose music he 
was ignorant—Handel—should have added to his 
already tremendous labours as a scribe by copying 
out the works of lesser men whose names are 
hardly known to-day save through association with 
him. Nor did he stop at mere copying. Organists 
will remember his transcription for their instru- 
ment of some concertos by Vivaldi, and his 
fugues on subjects borrowed from Corelli and 
Legrenzi. For the clavier he did even more in 
this way, arranging many of the violin concertos 
of Vivaldi, and two sonatas for string quartet by 
Reinken—the ancient whose organ-playing he 
walked over two hundred miles to hear. (The 
date of these transcriptions is uncertain, but 
authorities seem to agree in placing them early, so 
they may well be considered at this point). Nodoubt 
Bach’s motive in making such arrangements was 
the provision of lively (even showy) clavier pieces. 
At that time a good player liad to depend for his 
material largely on his own efforts, so he improvised, 
composed, transcribed, and copied; and the 
various instrumental idioms were as yet so little 


differentiated that transcription was both easy and| 


| Vivaldi. 


The concertos selected by Bach are not 
even identifiable to-day, and few copies of the 
original scores have survived. We should be in 


| the dark as to his share in the clavier versions 


had not the indefatigable Spitta discovered four 
of the originals in an old edition of Walsh. 
Basing his deductions on these, he finds that 
Bach saw and made the most of possibilities. 
For example, the slow movement of the G major 
Concerto originally consisted of an air for violin 
solo in crotchets and dotted quavers, with an 
| accompaniment of simple chords. Bach made 
| practically a new piece from this slender material. 
The slow melody being ineffective on the clavier, 
he elaborated it; the accompanying chords being 
| tame, he superseded them by a_ beautifully 
| expressive melody in quavers, retaining only the 
repeated bass notes. The result is a touching 
little movement bearing the true Bach hall-mark. 
| As these transcriptions are hardly likely to be 
| familiar to many readers, a substantial quotation 
may be of interest: 
































Parry says of the Vivaldi transcriptions that 
they are ‘for the most part dull and bald.’ 
Vivaldi, it is true, has an annoying way of 
starting off with a good idea, and failing to develop 


* Spitta, i., 411. 
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it, lapsing instead into facile passage-work and 
conventional sequences. 
little or nothing with such poverty-stricken 
material. But there are many lively, effective 
movements, and a _ playing through of the 
whole sixteen proves a far more interesting experi- 
ence than might be expected. £” route one sees 
germs that were to develop later in Bach’s own 
music. As an instance, the Concerto in F contains 
more than one hint of the Organ Toccata in the 
same key, the most obvious being the sequence of 
chords that ends the Finale, and which must have 
been at the back of Bach’s mind when he wrote 
the Toccata : 


Ex. 12. 
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The Italian influence on the youthful Bach was, 
as we know, very strong. Mention was made above 
of his writing organ fugues on subjects by Legrenzi 
and Corelli. For the clavier also he wrote a couple, 
going to Albinoni for the subjects of both. The 
early date of the Fugue in A (Book 216) is shown 
by a weak decorative passage at the end, over a 
long note to be played by the pedal-keyboard. 
There is an attractive freshness and amiability | 
about the rest of the work, but it is far too long. 
The other Fugue, in B minor (Book 214), exists in 
two forms, one evidently written at about this 
period, the other a good deal later, judging from its 
superiority.* 

This piece is very little known, yet it is a worthy 
companion of the best of Bach’s fugues of the 
meditative type. For a fugue that is consistently 
quiet and deliberate in pace it is rather long— 
120 bars of 4-4. (An idea of its length is grasped | 
by noting that the C sharp minor Fugue in Book 1 
of the ‘Forty-eight’ is 115 bars long, ad/a breve, 
and so moving at about double the pace.) But it is 
rich in beauty—how rich is realised only on repeated 
performance—and few will disagree with Spitta’s 
verdict that it is ‘one of the master’s finest and 
best.’ Its close affinity to the great organ fugue 
in the same key suggests that both were written 
at about the same time. For the purposes of 


identification I quote Albinoni’s subject : 











* Both versions are given in Peters, and the student will find 
comparison instructive. It is perhaps overmuch to suggest in 
these hurried days, but if he will go further and turn up Albinoni's 
original, in the Appendix to vol. 3 of Spitta's ‘Bach,’ he may spend 
a very profitable hour over the three Fugues—for they differ so 
much that they must be regarded as separate works. 


Even Bach could do} 


Yet one more example of [talian influence is 
seen in an air in A major with variation ‘alla 
maniera Italiana. The main interest in this 
obviously early work lies in its endeavour to 
produce real variations in feeling and_ style, 
instead of mere changes of figuration. But the 
task was beyond Bach at the time, and that the 
form did not attract him is evident from his 
making no further attempt in the same direction 
till late in life, when he wrote the wonderful 
Goldberg set. It must be remembered, too, that 
here, as in the fugue, he had poor models. ‘The 
| variation form, as used by Pachebel, Muflatt, and 
| other early writers, usually consisted of a baid 
| theme—a fragment of the scale, or a conventional 
| harmonic progression, a few bars in length—on 
| which were imposed various conventional decora- 
tive formule. Pachelbel, for example, wrote a 
Passacaglia consisting of thirty-eight treatments of 





— | this ‘subject’ 


haa 


A better known example is a Handel Chaconne 
|in G, on a similarly dull theme, with sixty-two (!) 
variations. Bach clearly tried to get away from 
| this sort of thing, not only in the variations them- 
selves, but also in the theme, which is a really 
expressive air, twelve bars in length. 

Mention has been made of clavier arrangements 
of two Sonatas for strings by Reinken. These are 
found, with Bach’s clavier version of his own 
Violin Sonata in A minor (transposed down a fifth) 
in Book 213. ‘The Sonatas probably belong to 
| Bach’s maturity—certainly No. 3 does—but they 

may as well be disposed of at this point, when the 
clavier transcriptions are being considered. So 
far as Nos. 1 and 2 are concerned, the title-page 
“Three Sonatas’ appears to be misleading, 
yet a comparison between the originals and the 
arrangements shows the transcriber so greatly 
enriching Reinken’s works that the result may 
almost be ascribed to Bach. (Spitta gives one of 
the Reinken works in full. Vol. 3, Appendix.) 
There is no need to discuss them: all] that need 
be said is that they are well worth the player’s 
attention. The third Sonata in this set is probably 
well-known in its violin solo form. Its immensely 
long fugue (about 250 bars) no doubt gains by 
being transferred to the keyboard, though, 
excellent as it is, there is still too much of it. 

The gem in this book, however, is the two-page 
piece at the end, called Fragment (‘ Bruchstiick’). 
It is Bach’s own arrangement of the Prelude from 
the C major Violin Sonata, transposed toG. This 
is a real ‘find.’ Spitta grows rhapsodical over it, 
and not without cause: 








Here there appears no melody with fanciful figures 
suitable to the violin, but that sort of soft progression 
of slowly changing harmonies, which owes its origin 
neither to the nature of the violin nor to any Italian 


influence. .. .. Even with the most perfect per- 
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formance, the intention of the composer can never be 
realised on the violin. .... When played on the 
clavier, in that enriched form which the composer 
himself gave it, it is discovered to be one of the most 
marvellous productions of Bach’s genius; one of those 
preludes which is pervaded by a single rhythm through- 
out, and in which the harmonies softly melt into one 
another like cloud shapes, while from beneath their 
magic veil comes a long-drawn and yearning melody. 
All that the heart feels, and that the tongue vainly 
endeavours to utter, is here revealed at once, and yet 
remote and human 


remains unapproachable. No 


being since has ever created such tones. [!] 


Certainly it is a beautiful example of the brooding 
side of Bach, and deserves to be widely known. 
Here are its opening bars: 
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There are passages in this two-page Adagio which 
one plays over and over again, such as bars 12-14, 
with their Brahmsian bass, and the final cadence : 
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[Note that the piece really ends here, and a full 
close must be made. ‘The remaining bars merely 
serve as a bridge to the next movement of the 
Sonata. Apparently Bach meant to transcribe the 


whole work, and got no farther than the Prelude, | 
The study of Bach is full of delightful surprises. 
Who would have expected to find, tucked away 
at the end of a volume that is scarcely known, and 
headed “Appendix: Fragment,’ one of his most 
profound Preludes ? 
( Za be continued. ) 


| 
| 





PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 
CRITICS 
X.—Epwin Evans 
By Basi, MAINE 
It is in the nature of things that the Progressive 
should be looked upon with suspicion. After all, 
his position is a tentative one. It cannot be based 
upon absolute logical proof, for the simple reason 


| that it is not a position at all, but a movement, a 


series of positions ; and until the final position of this 
series is arrived at and known for what it is worth, 
no proper judgment can be passed pon the efficacy 
of the progression. When the Progressive finds 
favour at all, it is usually to be noticed that support 
is given for one of two reasons, both of which are 
irrelevant to the consideration of the inherent value 
of his principles. The first reason is explained 
by the fact that the very nature of those principles 
will attract adherents from the younger generation, 
whose first instinct is to combat things as they are 
and have been, and, following after their own 
conceit, to set up a new order. ‘The other reason is 
that the progressive school of thought, whether in 
science, religion, or art, makes a very strong appeal 
to the histrionic sense which is shared in greater or 
less degree by all mankind. Progress implies 
massed and organized advance, and immediately 
calls up the visual figures of Marches, Processions, 
the thrill of Uniform Rhythm, and the Pageantry 
of Flying Banners, bearing all manner of strange 
Devices. : 

Both these reasons are exemplified and subtly 
combined in the person of Edwin Evans. I do 
not wish those of you with a talent for the pencil, 
to be prompted by these words of mine, and 
straightway contrive a sketch of my _ subject 
marching down the Mall at the head of a mounted 
procession of young European composers, and 
swinging his staff with a martial flourish to the 
tune of “Here come the Galloping Majors.’ 
Edwin Evans is no fit subject for a cartoon. 
True, he has many idiosyncrasies of manner and 
carriage, which lend themselves to the mocking 
contortions of the cartoonist’s art, but even the 
penetrating genius of Tom Webster would fail, I 
think, to convey the intense conviction and 
sincerity of the man, 

It is difficult to be sincere where contem- 
porary music is concerned; it is difficult because 
the Music of ‘To-day (I hope you approve of those 
capital letters) allows so large a loop-hole for 
affected sincerity. It points the path of least 
resistance to that easy-going, fashion-serving kind 
of criticism which is now so rampant in our midst. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for a critic of 
small reputation to appoint himself the precursor 
of a newly-discovered. composer. He has little to 
lose thereby, and there is always the chance that 
he may be able to change bis diet from the locusts 
and wild honey of the desert to the rich and 
distending food of Publicity. ‘There have been 
many examples of this artificial success during the 
past few years, and in almost every case it has 
been brought about through the agency of that 
pernicious element in criticism—the middle-man, 
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who is half critic and half publicity agent. Of 
late, however, it has been possible to observe that 
the public is becoming more and more suspicious 
of the extraordinary high birth-rate among swans, 
with the result that the middle-man is finding that 
his stock of conjurings and deceits is almost 
exhausted. 

The strength of a man like Edwin Evans lies in 
the fact that he is a Progressive by birth, instinct, 
and environment, and his strength is redoubled by 
the fact that he brings an intelligence of the 
highest order to play upon these incidents. He is 
far too discerning to be led away by momentary 
follies, far too prudent to be blinded by a sudden 
and unaccountable flash in the pan of incom- 
petence. This statement may seem to stand in 
need of justification. Some will object that he 
was once deceived by the uprising of a star which 
has now almost disappeared from the heayens. 
But it is not always reasonable to blame a prophet 
because his prophecy remains unfulfilled. He can 
only indicate what is likely to happen, what 
indeed, ought to happen, in the natural order 
of things. There are many curious phenomena 
in this complex world which can be accounted 
for by no amount of general ruling, and in 
that order of things to which the rough 
and ready term of “Music’ has been applied 
we are constantly encountering factors which can 
in no way be fitted into our preconceived scheme. 
One of the most unaccountable of these factors is 
Stravinsky. It is chiefly because of his early 
critical appraisements of Stravinsky that Edwin 
Evans has been opposed by those whose instinct 
it is to believe that no living man has the capacity 
for genius. Whatever else may be said of 
Stravinsky as a composer, it is now fairly certain 
that his course is run. ‘Through various works, 
notably, “Les Noces,’ he has attempted to 
‘come back’ in the manner of a one-time boxing 
champion. . But the megaphonic heraldings have 
availed not at all, neither has the eye of criticism 
been closed with dust. It is erroneous, however, 
to deduce from this that Stravinsky was ever thus, 
that he never looked like developing into a real 
force, and that Mr. Evans was entirely unjustified 
in taking any of his work seriously. For as we all 
know, there are works by Stravinsky— Petroushka,’ 


‘The Fire Bird,’ and * The Serenade,’ for instance | 


which have satisfied more than a fleeting desire 
to ‘crye them for the mode.’ And Edwin Evans’s 
pronouncements on these and other works were 
not prompted by an unreasoning urge to discover 
some new god; they were based upon clear 
discernment and an acute sense of critical values. | 
One hot-headed enthusiast wrote of “Les Noces’: 
Here is something magnificently free from embel 
lishment of every kind, At times this relentless 
clarity of vision becomes almost unbearable. 


And again : 

Such an exhibition makes one wonder whether 
Marinetti was not right after all ; let us scrap all the 
old stuff, all the old masters, and having done away 
with the prejudices and traditions born of them, give 
modern work a chance of just appreciation, l 


That way madness lies ; and that was never the 
way of Edwin Evans. His reactions to Stravinsky 
and the terrible children of the French schools 
were neither violent nor physical. If so be you 
must accuse, the most you could say is that his 
criticism is almost entirely subjective. And is 
this a serious charge? Are we all agreed 
that purely objective criticism is possible, and if it 
were possible, that it would be desirable ? I think 
not. And, seeing that we presume most grievously 
if we expect Art-Criticism to be a Dispensation of 
Immutable Laws, we must needs fall back for 
interpretation upon that critic whose reactions are 
most nearly identical with our own. He will be 
our representative in the higher kind of Parliament 
In this manner of speaking, it can safely be 
asserted that Edwin Evans will never lack a large 
and loyal constituency. 


Hd Libitum 


By © Feste’ 


BEETHOVEN'S MENTAL POWERS 


Perhaps the anti-Beethoven remarks most fre- 
quently heard during the recent reaction against 
that composer have had to do with his mental 
equipment. It was commonly said that, apart 
from his music. he was little better than a fool 
Che assertion was, of course, a natural result of the 
exaggerated estimate of his powers as a thinker 
that held good for a generation after his death. 
His admirers evidently argued that a composer of 
profound and lofty music must, ¢pse facto, be a 
thinker of profound and Icfty thoughts. They 
were encouraged in this belief by the flood of 
reminiscences and tributes that followed Beethoven’s 
death. He was exalted into a kind of seer; and 
portrait painters, with both pen and pencil, idealised 
him into a Titan. 

Thayer's biography was a rude shock to the 
devout. ‘The ‘Titan was discovered to have been on 
occasion mean, suspicious, and not over-honest 
The seer, it was found, had never been able to 
make up for deficient schooling. His spelling and 
grammat erratic; his letters often 
barely coherent; his arithmetic had stopped at 
simple addition. Multiplication was not merely 
vexation : it was a feat beyond him; all his lite he 
was beaten by any calculation that could not be 
negotiated by the primitive method of the fingers. 

Thayer inevitably caused the pendulum to swing 
to the opposite extreme, and the present generation 
has come to Beethoven as a kind of 
inspired idiot—a genius where music was concerned, 
a mere dolt in every other respect save that of 
driving a bargain. 


were were 


regard 


But the problem is not nearly so simple as a'l 
that. Even a cursory analysis of a big work of 
Beethoven's shows it to be at least as much a 
matter of brain as of heart, as is sufficiently 
proved by his method of composition, Even if 
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we judge by results alone, there can be no question 
as to an extended work in cyclic form calling for 
intellectual qualities of as high an order as those 
that go to the production of a fine piece of 
imaginative literature. Indeed, the two tasks call 
for a very similar kind of skill. Like the novelist, 
dramatist, and epic poet, the composer of a long 
work must achieve a variety that, so far from 
disturbing the unity, will actually help it ; climaxes 
have to be differentiated in size, manner, and 
matter, and must be made and unmade in such a 
way that every note and every scrap of sound does 
its bit; interest has to be not merely retained, but 
actually developed up to the close; and the 
all-round quality of the work must be so high that, 
after a few hearings have destroyed the elements 
of surprise that captured us at first, we must be able 
to go back to it again and again so long as we 
care for music at all. Now, the best of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies and Sonatas, all his String Quartets 
(except those of Op. 18), and a good deal 
of his other chamber works, fulfil these demands. 
Can we question the large share played by intellect 
in attaining this result ? A purely, or even mainly, 
emotional stimulus soon power ; it is 
even liable to complete failure at any time because 
it has to catch us in a favourable mood and in the 
right circumstances. The finest music is hard- 
wearing, mainly because its composers were hard- 
working ; and it may he doubted if any composer 
ever worked so hard as Beethoven. (As he was the 
first of the romantics, and did more than any other 
to enlarge the emotional possibilities of music, the 
fact is worth a moment’s thought by young artists 
in a hurry.) 


loses its 


Yet how are we to reconcile the powerful 
mentality of Beethoven’s best music with his 
undoubted obtuseness in other matters? The 
first and most obvious explanation is to be found 
in the circumstances af his childhood. His 
school-days were brief: he was only eleven years 
old when they ended. To make matters worse, he 
had never been able to make the fullest use of his 
time at school, owing to his father’s drastic efforts 
to turn him into a prodigy. 

A boy whose scanty leisure was spent in struggles 
with the violin and clavier, and who was even 
liable to be dragged from his bed at midnight by 
his father and the rascally Pfeiffer (both in their 
cups) and put through his paces till dawn, was not 
in a condition to acquire much during school-hours. 
No wonder his companions found him dull. One 
of them, Wurzer, who afterwards became an 
Electoral Councillor, wrote in his reminiscences : 

One of my school-mates was Luis van Beethoven. . . . 

Apparently his mother was dead at the time [she wasn’t : 

she was very busy keeping the wolf from the door], for 

Luis v. B. was distinguished by uncleanliness, 

negligence, &c. Not a sign was to be discovered in 

him of that spark of genius which shone so brilliantly 
in him afterwards. I imagine that he was kept down 
to his musical studies from an early age by his father. 


His association with the von Breunings a little 
later did much to improve his mind and manners, 





but the handicap of his first twelve years of wretched 
home life was too great to be overcome. Only a 
naturally quick mind could have recovered the lost 
ground, and Beethoven’s was of the slow type, 
even musically, as is proved by his painful method 
of composition. The question naturally arises: 
If his musical brain was so slow, how came he 
to be so brilliant in improvisation? All 
authorities agree as to his sensational success 
in this branch of art. Those were days when 
improvising pianists met in not too friendly 
rivalry: Beethoven played all his opponents off 
the field. “He’s no man; he’s a devil!’ 
exclaimed Gelinek, after Beethoven had met and 
vanquished him. ‘How he improvises! He'll 
play all of us to death!’ And Steibelt was so 
completely beaten that he fled from the room 
during a hail of notes, and thereafter refused to 
be present at musical gatherings unless he were 
assured that Beethoven would not be of the 
company. 


But this brilliant improvising is probably less 
inconsistent with Beethoven’s slowness in compo- 
sition than it appears to be. All extempore music 
sounds far better than it really is, because of the 
glamour aitaching to such displays. Beethoven 
was a tremendously forceful player, with an 
emotional and dynamic range that took his hearers 
by storm. Itseems to be generally accepted that the 
improvisers of that day often took the precaution 


of preparing their dashing displays—a_ step 
not* unknown in more recent times. (Wasn’t 


it one of the Wesleys who was discovered 
‘practising an extempore fugue’?) In any case, 
so resourceful a player as Beethoven must have 
had at his fingers’ ends a good stock of showy 
passage-work suitable for all emergencies. If a 
reader thinks this suggestion is unfair, he has only 
to refer to a couple of Beethoven’s works which 
are generally believed to have had their origin as 
improvisations—the long opening solo of the 
Choral Fantasia and the Fantasia in G minor, 
Op. 77. Both contain an abundance of pianistic 
effect, but their musical value is slight. No doubt 
Beethoven’s improvisations were not all so lacking 
in originality, but it is not difficult to understand 
how so slow a composer could be also a brilliant 
success in extemporaneous performances. 


No doubt Beethoven’s brain was not of the 
alert type, and his reported conversation and his 
incoherent epistolary style probably make it 
appear to be slower than it actually was. The 
fact is, he was always unhandy in dealing with 
words. When he tried to deliver himself of 
profound reflections he became involved and 
pretentious. His real medium of expression was 
musical rather than verbal, and his failure as a 
song-writer is no doubt partly owing to his lack of 
feeling for the significance of words. A _ recent 
book, “ Beethoven, the Man and the Artist revealed 
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in his own words,’ * shows this. Judged by these | talked like poor Poll. Even if such a fault had 
strings of platitudes his intellect would appear to| been found it would after all be no proof of mental 
have been a very ordinary one. We have only to/| inferiority. It is easy to understand that the 
compare it with the similar volume dealing with | simple Goldsmith cut a poor conversational figure 
Mozart in order to see a wide difference between | in the witty circle of a Johnson. Yet the author of 
the mentality of the two composers. Almost | ‘The Citizen of the World,’ ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
alone in shrewdness is a remark concerning the | ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ 


prospect of an Austrian revolution in 1794: | and many essays that still make capital reading, was 
| . . . . 

So long as the Austrian has his beer and sausage he | SO obviously a wit and poet that the fact of his being, 

will not revolt. | when in company, a fair target for ridicule is not to 


: Sear mn 
On the whole it seemed certain that his| be regarded as any derogation of his intellect. The 
intelligence was shown in its most favourable light butt proved to be far better furnished with brains 
when in company with a congenial friend or two. Pn we ) rm was of his time, who never 
For example, Friedrich Wieck, in his notes on his rer’ 4 ike = > po thing. As the man who 
first meeting with Beethoven, seems to have found| ‘!ked like poor Poll” was a University graduate 
him anything but a dolt. (The interview was |and the Admirable Crichton of English literature, 
of course. conducted in writing on Wieck’s side) : | we must beware of estimating Beethoven’s mental 
Our conversation turned on musical conditions | ¢quipment by _his recorded conversation and 
his own housekeeper, his many lodgings, his | letters. Like Goldsmith, he must be judged by 
promenades, his brother, aristocracy, democracy, | his achievements; and the brain that could 
revolution, Napoleon , .. the Italian opera. . /conceive the ninth Symphony and the String 


my improved method of pianoforte instruction [which | Quartets must have been of uncommon calibre 
was later to produce a Clara Schumann], Xc, ; all with F , : . C 


the most rapid continuous writing on my part (for he | In comparison, that of the average successful 
asked frequent and hasty questions), and with continual | business man is a mere bump of astuteness. 
stoppages. For he grasped the whole when I had_ | 


only completed my answer in part ; yet all was done It j id thi } —_ oo ++ ‘ f 
with a certain heartfelt sincerity, even in his utterances tis an odd thing that beethoven, who so olten 


of despair, and with a deep inward rolling of his eyes | declared his dislike of writing letters, should have 
and clutchings at his head and hair. All was rough, | written so many. He seems to have welcomed 
at times, perhaps, a little rude, yet noble, elegiac, | every chance of pestering his friends with corre- 
soulful, well-principled, enthusiastic. s ° as ° , ate 
|spondence concerning his grievances. One says 
And Sir George Smart, who spent a whole day | ‘pestering’ advisedly, for even the faithful 
with him in 1825, found him ‘delightfully | Schindler complains : 
gay... . Noone could be more agreeable than | Those of his friends and nearer acquaintances who 
he was—plenty of jokes. He was in the highest! permitted themselves to be drawn into these three 
of spirits . . . I had a most delightful day.’ | matters [his domestic trials, the lawsuit concerning the 
(Incidentally “Smart adds, ‘I heard Beethoven | <u of Cal and the education of that yout] wer 
say at dinner, We will see how much the | that they blessed the hour in which the lawsuit was 
Englishman can drink.” /e had the worst of the} brought to a conclusion. 
a6 ? 
trial !’) And he even ascribes the fewness of Beethoven’s 
| compositions round about the years 1814-15 to his 
litch for scribbling. (‘Instead of writing many 
ciliata sateen ofits The on Ree | notes, as had been his wont, he wrote many letters.’) 
at secay vale selon, al oh Gin, cede he valed By far the best of the letters, and the most 
had to come out. ‘Well, it happens that I am /| genuine in effect, are the racy ones, dashed off 
unbuttoned to-day,’ he said, and the remark was |in haste, with commas made to do duty for every 
entirely in order. His talk and his actions all formed [kind of stop. There is plenty of good, sound 
a chain of eccentricities, yet they all radiated a truly | . oO ; , Pay Be Ce" 
childlike amiability and carelessness. “ |sense and high spirits in these. You may say 
: ithe writer was only moderately literate, but you 
Rossini had a short interview with him in 1822.|can hardly call him a fool. But literacy is a 
He was depressed by Beethoven’s domestic circum-| poor test, else a dapper junior clerk would be 
stances. (‘As I went down the dilapidated stairs I 'judged the mental superior of a thoughtful old 
could not repress my tears when thinking of his | countryman who can do a hundred skilful jobs, yet 
shabbiness and destitution.’) But he gives no sign | can barely sign his name; and who can read the 
of being struck by any disparity between the com-| sky better than he can read a book. 
poser and the man as shown by his conversation. | 


Rochitz, writing of a meeting that lasted from 
ten in the morning till six in the evening, says: 





The more one goes into this question of 

Moreover, although all the evidence agrees as| Reethoven’s mental powers, the more one _ is 
to his eccentricity in conversation, his puns, his| convinced that the modern tendency is to 
rough and at times coarse humour, no one seems | ynder-estimate them. ‘That a composer should be 
to have felt that he was unintelligent. We have no | mentally abnormal is not surprising ; but a dull 
criticism, for example, on the lines of Johnson’s|and stupid one is impossible. A creative artist 
remark that Goldsmith wrote like an angel and| who is also an all-round cultured man, as handy 

* Compiled and annotated by Friedrich Kerst (Geoffrey Bles). | with words as with notes (like Berlioz and 
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Schumann), is an attractive spectacle. But it is 
easy to conceive of one in whom 
musical faculty so far outweighs all others as to 
prevent their development. Such was clearly the 
case with Beethoven; and when we add to this 
abnormality his limited education, and other 
unhappy circumstances of his youth, it is easy 
to understand his shortcomings in speech and 
writing. He has been described as a ‘ magnificent 
musical instrument and nothing more.’ Isn’t that 
sufficient testimony as to his brain-power? If not, 
heaven send the world a few more such dullards! 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


XXIII.—EpbDWARD JOHNSON 


Much confusion has existed as to the Johnson who 
was one of the musicians to Sir Thomas Kytson, in 
1575. Mr.G. E. P. Arkwright, in the second editionof 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ suggests 
that this was Joa Johnson, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
musicians for the lutes; while Mr. Henry Davey, in 
his ‘ History of English Music’ (second edition, 1921), 
dentifies him with Aodert Johnson, and says that he 
‘was lent to the Earl of Leicester for the Kenilworth 
pageants.’ The fact is that it was Edward Johnson 
and not John or Robert 
Kytson’s service in 1572-75, and who composed 
three tunes for Este’s ‘ Psalter,’ in 1592. 

Until recently the biographical data concerning 
Edward Johnson could be printed in a paragraph, 
and he is included by Dr. Ernest Walker (‘ History 
of Music in England,’ 1924) among ‘the men who 
are to us little if anything more than names,’ the five 
others being Norcome, Ellis Gibbons, Holmes, Hunt, 
and Lisley. It is, therefore, a pleasure to be able to 
give the main facts concerning the career of this com- 
poser, although details are still a desideratum. Of his 
fame there is no question, inasmuch as he is included 
by Meres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ published in 1598, 
among the eminent composers of the day. In his 
section on ‘ Musicke,’ Meres states that England can 
boast of Master Edward Johnson among her ‘excellent 
musitians.’ John Case, of Woodstock, in his 
“Apologia Musices,’ 1588, refers to famous English 
musicians like ‘ Bird, Mundy, Bull, Morley, Dowland, 
and Johnson,’ and, possibly, the last-mentioned may 
be the subject of the present article, though the 
reference may be to John Johnson the lutenist. 

Edward Johnson was born about the year 1545, 
and in 157! became leader of the musicians in the 
service of Sir Thomas Kytson, of Hengrave Hall, 
Suffolk, a Catholic recusant, who was a yreat patron 


of music. From the household books of Kytson, 
under date of October, 1572, the following entry 
occurs: ‘In reward to Johnson, the Musician at 
Hengrave, xs.’; another entry in January, 157%, 
records the payment of xxxs. for ‘a player of 


virginales.’ 
The Rev. Dr. Fellowes writes as follows: 


At the period of these entriés the musician in control 
at Hengrave was Johnson, who appears from the 
Hengrave manuscripts to have been Edward Johnson, 
and not Robert, as has been usually stated. The 
position held and subsequently by John 


by him, 


the purely | 


who was in Sir Thomas! 


Wilbye, was that of chief of the musicians, who also 
occupied the position of confidential friend and adviser 

| to the family. An exactly similar position was held 
by George Kirbye, the madrigal composer, ‘at Rush- 

brooke Hall, not many miles away from Hengrave. 


| Edward Johnson was in London with the Kytson 
| family in 1574, and he was engaged by the Earl of 
| Leicester to supervise the musical arrangements for 
ithe visit of Queen Elizabeth to Kenilworth (Gage, 
|‘History of Hengrave,’ 1822). In connection with 
|the music supplied on this occasion, the Household 
| Books of 1575 have the following entry : 

In reward to Johnson the musician for his charges in 

awaiting my Lord of Leicester at Kenilworth, xs. 

Four years later he appears to have been in the 
employment of Lord Percy for a time (Hist. MSS. 
Com., 6th Report). 

After the defeat of the Armada, Catholic recusants 
were in a sore plight, and in December, 1590, Sir 
Thomas and Lady Kytson were presented at the 
Sessions for recusancy (Cal. S. P. Dom., p. 709). 
Johnson’s religious views were winked at, no doubt 
lon account of his musical abilities, as happened to 
Byrd and others, and he was specially engaged to 
furnish the music for the Queen’s visit to Lord 
| Hertford, at Elvetham, in September, 1591. Two of 
his songs in five-part settings were performed at the 
Fourth Day’s Entertainment, namely, ‘Elisa is the 
‘fayrest Quene’ and ‘Com agayne,’ the score of 
which will be found in the British Museum, Add. MS 
30,480-84. 

In 1592 Johnson contributed three settings of tunes 
|to Este’s ‘Whole Booke of Psalmes,’ but, as Mr. 
Arkwright remarks, ‘his work does not appear till 
the end of the book, and it may be supposed that he 
was not included in Este’s original scheme.’ This is 
also the opinion of the late Prof. Wooldridge, who 
says that Johnson’s first setting is not till Psalm ciii. 


He adds: 


Johnson, though sometimes licentious, was also some- 
times even prudish. In taking the sixth and filth upon 
the fourth of the scale, his associates accompanied 
in the with a third; Johnson, 
however, refuses this, and, following strict Roman 


them modern way, 


practice, doubles the bass note instead. 


Two of these settings, viz.,‘ My soul, give laud’ and 
‘When that the Lord again,’ continued to be popular 
| for a hundred and fifty years. 
| In 1594, Johnson graduated Mus. B. at Cambridge 
|from Gonville and Caius College, relying on his 
|‘many years’ study and practice in the Science of 
| Music,’ and asking to be examined by Dr. Bull and 
| Dr. Dallis. 
| One of his unprinted madrigals in three parts, 
|*That I love her,’ and another in two parts, ‘ Ah, silly 
| John,’ are in the library of the Royal College of 
| Music; and three of his virginal pieces are in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, a Medley, Pavane, and 
|Galliard, arranged by Byrd. His Medley was 
| reprinted in the Lute Book of Thysius, ¢c. 1610. 

To the ‘Triumphs of Oriana’ (1601) Johnson 
contributed a madrigal in six parts, ‘Come, blessed 
| bird, and with thy sugared relish,’ which is the last 
lone (No. 24) in that collection. 
| In 1602 Johnson’s patron, Sir Thomas Kytson, died, 
'and after that date we hear no more of the composer. 
| His place at Hengrave Hall had been filled in 1594 
|by John Wilbye, the same year in which Johnson 
| took out his Cambridge degree. 
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Being to-day forced to immediate departure, I must deprive myself of the possibility to accomplish 
the duty and the pleasure of paying you a visit. I have not ventured to do so sooner, as you had indicated 
preference for a Sunday on which to receive me at your residence. But as I shall probably return to London 
at a non-distant date, I promise myself to be able to press your hand shortly. Always at the service of the 
| 1594 Philharmonic Society when it wishes to dispose of me, and at yours, I remain, distinguished master, 
hnson Your much obliged, 

May 14. FeRkUCcCIO BUSONI, 


, died, 
poser. 
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Points from Dectures 


‘Business and Music’ is a bold title. The 
conjunction is important. 


business without music; perhaps in Camden Town 
the factories might be interested in the business of 
music, but the Burnley Rotary Club agrees that good 
business and good music go together. Mr. Walter 
Butterworth exacted from the Rotarians a solemn, 
hand-on-my-heart promise to support him on the 
platform when he is to give a community-singing 
programme. He was, perhaps, more interested in 
music than in business, for he said that the creators 
of music have very rarely reaped the fruits of their 
labours The world’s greatest song, Schubert’s 
‘Who is Sylvia?’ was sold for seven shillings 
and sixpence, and Mr. Butterworth didn’t think 
the four greatest classical composers — Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven — left three hundred 
pounds between them. But they did something more 
than any millionaire was capable of, for they left to 
posterity the eternal music that would bring joy and 
gladness to people of every race and age. The only 
hope of making England an art-loving nation was by 
encouraging every one with the smallest talent to 
use it, and to take an active part in music. In 
these days of depressed trade, political upheaval, 
and national and international distrust, it was very 
necessary to keep our pecker up, and there was no 
better way than through the avenue of music. We 
were all anxious for the unhealthy post-war con- 
ditions in our industries to vanish. Was it not, said 
Mr. Butterworth, possible to use the folk-songs of 
our land as a preliminary to a closer and more 
friendly co-operation between labour and capital? 
He suggested that business men should assist in the 
formation of community-singing associations, works 
choral societies, amateur operatic societies, and, 
where possible, orchestral societies. 

Mr. Harold Craxton was not satisfied with the 
announcement that he would give the Brighton 
branch of the Music Teachers’ Association a ‘lecture- 
recital.’ He told his audience that the only lectures 
he ever attempted to give were not appreciated by 
his wife and daughters, and he regarded recitals as 
too costly a luxury: ‘They cost £60 apiece—f1 a 
minute for showing your friends how you have 
progressed during the year.’ Nevertheless, he 
charmed as well as instructed his audience both by 
his illuminating comments on his illustrations and by 
his brilliant accompanying of Miss Joan Elwes. 

‘Choral Technique’ was the appropriate subject 
taken by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw when he addressed a 
gathering of conductors brought together from all 
parts of thecounty by the Dorset Choral Association. 
First, he said, they must above all things aim at 
significance. If the voices could not sound perfectly 
beautiful, they could at least mean something, and it 
was surprising how many choirs who sang beautifully 
meant nothing at all. That was particularly true 
of choir-boys. Mr. Shaw thought all the meaning 
was trained out of choir-boys by training them to 
sing so beautifully that they refined away every 
emotion, so that only meaningless chunks of 
exquisite sound remained. Singers ought to cultivate 
significance rather than what was called expression. 
They must have vitality and energy, not only when 
singing loudly, but also when singing softly. 

International song, as Mr. Willan Swainson 
explained in an Aberdeen University lecture, referred 


Anywhere else than in} 
Lancashire, Rotarians might be expected to discuss | 


| to universal songs. No composer whose training and 
|experience adequately equipped him for his task 
|could be cut off from foreign influence, however 
{much he might try. The stage of development at 
which music has arrived compelled him to be at least 
international. If he adopted the fad of nationalism, 
and attempted to write national music, he foolishly 
cut himself adrift from the main stream of true art- 
force; and anything he produced, as the outcome of 
| such a course, was not national art, but only a musical, 
or to be precise, an unmusical abortion. Mr. Swainson 
expressed the opinion that in the song of the future 
there would be no racial aggression, and no undue 
emphasis of national characteristics. 

A retort discourteous by Mr. T. D. Edwards was 
his answer to a denunciation unmeasured by Sir 
Richard Terry. At the London Welsh Eisteddfod, 
Sir Richard described Dr. Joseph Parry’s ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth’ as ‘sheer rubbish—unworthy music—music 
that was nothing more than mid-Victorian slush, 
sentimental and detrimental.’ Mr. Edwards, a 
Pontypridd organist, protested against ‘so outrageous 
and malicious an attack upon the work of a dead 
musician.’ He thought Sir Richard knew absolutely 
nothing about Dr. Joseph Parry’s great work and 
strenuous career, otherwise the knightly musician 
would have exhibited just a little consideration and 
respect for a composer who was the idol of the Welsh 


nation. 

Sir Dan Godfrey, addressing a local Brotherhood 
meeting, submitted ‘that it is not the mission of the 
Government to injure any industry. It is just as 
wrong for them to paralyse the giving of good 
concerts by municipal or private enterprise as it 
would be for the Corporation of Bournemouth to 
subsidise out of the rates a picture-house or theatre. 
He was fully convinced that the opportunities of 
listening to music through broadcasting were ruining 
concert enterprise, and the position, not only of 
choral societies but other conceri-givers and, 
therefore, of artists, would become a serious one. 

What the future would produce, Dr. E. Norman 
Hay (speaking at Belfast) thought it would ke hard to 
say. His subject was ‘ The Evolution of Discord in 
Music.’ At present the saner men of the Vaughan 


| Williams school were going back to the modes, and 


were not scrupulous in the use even of rude fourths and 
fifths of diaphony. Anyhow, said the lecturer, the 
arts moved in cycles, and it was safe to say that the 
present chaos in harmony was only the movement 
before the rebound of the pendulum. His own feeling 
was that very little more could be done with the major 
and minor scales. Probably there would bea return 
to the Greek modes and the chords founded on them, 
with a superstructure of modern dissonance. But 
whoever the next great composer might be, he would 
assuredly be master of the art that made chord- 
building rationally possible—the incomparable art 
of counterpoint, of which Bach was the unrivalled 
master. 

Giving some simple rules for the guidance of con- 
ductors, Major J. T. Bavin, at Chester, added a useful 
hint about substitutes. It was most important for 
the conductor to see that there was some one ready to 
take his place if he fell out. It was lamentable that 
a choir should cease to do well when its conductor 
left the village. Yet one often heard that complaint. 
A conductor only half did his or her job if a choir 
was left in that state. The lecturer added: ‘ You will 
always find some one in the ranks of the choir who 
will be able to take the baton, and as a conductor you 
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never know whether you will have the measles the} Bach was not an isolated phenomenon. 


A sort of 


day before the performance, and will want some one| halo was put upon anything which he might do. 


to take your place.’ 


Lecturing at Birmingham Technical School on the | length of time on one plane. 


teaching of music in schools, Dr. Arthur Somervell 


But the new music did not seem to stay for any 
We missed the sense 
of poise of the old examples, and there was a lack of 


spoke of music being a language, just the same as, intensity of expression. The same thing could be 


é.g., French. 
knew a language unless they could read and write it ; 
but how many adults in this country, if they sang a 
tune and knew it perfectly well, could write it down? 
The National Anthem was sung by people hundreds 
of times, but how many people would recognise it if 
they saw it?’ 


‘No one,’ he added, ‘could be said to noticed in other arts. 
|amount of resource of language and idea, but it was 
J 


the classics. 


There was no end to the 


difficult to find a literary work on the same plane as 
In spite of clever pens showing greater 
technical command, we did not have deep things. 
Could we express a deep thing at all except through 
familiar terms? The moment we dealt with the most 


‘A Survey of Orchestral Music’ was the subject | moving things in human thought we resorted to simple 


of a lecture by Dr. A. Tysoe, at Halifax. 
trated by gramophone reccrds the music of the various | 
instruments, The trombone, said the lecturer, | 
was a descendant of the sackbut; it had to-day | 
been vulgarised in jazz. A mute was put on the | 
trombone, and made those hideous noises which | 
prostituted one of the noblest instruments of the | 
orchestra. It made one squirm to think that such | 
use was being made of it. 

‘The Place of Music in the Secondary School,’ | 
gave Mr. Herbert Wiseman an opportunity of telling | 
Edinburgh teachers his views about their répertoire. | 
There had been in the past too much of an attempt to | 
get up only a few songs in a term, and that was 
wasting time and wasting opportunities. For teaching 
singing in secondary schools, Mr. Wiseman would 
have a number of books like national song-books, 
books of songs for schools, and the recent publica- | 
tion of Schubert’s songs. In teaching pupils he| 
would endeavour to get the whole school together | 
sometimes for a good old sing-song. Continuing, | 
Mr. Wiseman said that musical appreciation seemed | 
to be looked upon as something mysterious, certainly 
as being desirable and easily attained, and something | 
in the teaching of which one could break all the} 
known laws of teaching applied to other subjects. | 
He stressed the’ importance of giving the pupils 
something practic! to do if they were to be taught 
musical appreciation. He would like’ every | 
secondary school in the country to feel that it was 
nat properly equipped until it had a school band | 
of some sort. 

John Dowland was the starting-point of a lecture | 
on Elizabethan music given at Blackpool by Mr. | 
T. H. Blane. Tudor music, he said, was not | 
syncopated. If it felt syncopated, the listener had 
not got the rhytlim perfectly, and was probably | 


He illus- words. 


Dr. Dyson turned to consider the effect of 
mechanical reproduction, which he did not find a 
substitute for the most interesting things in music or 
that actual close touch with the performer whose 
magnetism ‘put it across you,’ but for the new 
millions of listeners the glamour of the concert-room 
was gone, and for them the singer must have a voice 
and the violinist a sense of beauty of tone. The 


| standard set up by the musician could not be too 


severe. Vienna was ready to appreciate Beethoven, 
and, just as at that period, the hope of the future was 
in being able to recognise the great composer when 
he arrived. rc. 


WEBER AND BEETHOVEN 
By JOHN W. KLEIN 


‘Weber’s amateurish technique.’ During his life- 
time this insult was continually hurled at the head of 
Weber, and often by the leading composers of the age, 
Needless to say, it was a source of constant irritation 
and bitterness to the sensitive musician, and—though 
by nature impartial and lenient—it insensibly clouded 
and coloured his judgments of his great con- 
temporaries, and in particular of Beethoven and 
Schubert. We cannot, indeed, help suspecting that 
it was more lack of sympathy than of intelligence 
that prevented him from appreciating the composer 
of ‘ Fidelio’ at his true value. 

During his first residence at Vienna, in 1804, he 
never, indeed, once mentions Beethoven in_ his 
voluminous correspondence, though he _ often 
discusses mere mediocrities at great length. He 
was then wholly under the influence of his master, 
the Abbé Vogler, who was by no means amicably 


disposed towards Beethoven. He, moreover, believed 


unconsciously trying to fit the free rhythm of the} him—as did, indeed, many of his contemporaries— 
music into the regular beat with which he had lived | to be superior in genius to Beethoven. As for the 
all his life, and from which he could not get away. | composer of ‘ Fidelio,’ not only did ‘the delicate little 





The essence of the ordinary modern syncopated | 
music, particularly dance music, seemed to be a| 
regular beat that could be emphasised only by 
avoiding it, while in Tudor music the rhythm of the 
song and the beat itself varied from phrase to 
phrase.. 

‘The Future of Music’ is a subject that requires 
some hard thinking. Dr. George Dyson had done 
that before addressing the Music Masters’ Associa- 
tion at its conference in London, In his illustrations 
of ultra-modern music, played from memory, 
Dr. Dyson showed familiarity with present-day 
music as well as that of the past. Much of the new 
music he found was not esthetically convincing. 
He asked how it was that in listening, say, to the 
first chorus of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion it seemed 
to us to be esthetically satisfying. In the first place, 

Cc 





man’ (as he contemptuously termed Weber) make 
no very favourable impression on him, but he also 
heartily disapproved of the—to him, senseless 
vagaries of his erratic career 

It was, however, only five years later that Weber’s 
indifference grew into definite hostility, In 1809, he 
began his grotesque autobiographical romance which 
he somewhat grandiloquently styles ‘an artist’s 
novel.’ In the fifth chapter, entitled ‘Fragments of a 
Musical Tour,’ he describes a dream, in which the 
various instruments quarrel about their respective 
merits until the conductor boisterously enters and 
threatens them with a performance of the ‘Eroica,’ 
at which a death-like silence ensues, After indulging 
in a few general statements to the effect that there 
is no longer any question nowadays of the clarity, 
distinctness, and refreshing passion that Bach, 
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Handel, and Mozart loved, he proceeds to attack 
Beethoven’s fourth Symphony im the most con- 
temptuous terms. He declares it to be a work with 
no plan or purpose of any kind save that of striving 
to appear novel and original : 


The first slow movement [he asserts] is full of short, 
disjointed ideas, the main endeavour being obviously 
to prevent any leading theme from emerging, so that 
the hapless audience is ever on a wild-goose chase 
after ideas, and is rewarded only with countless 
unmotivated changes of key. Above all, toss all 
rules overboard, for rules merely hamper a man of 
genius. But can we {he concludes, with heavy 
sarcasm] expect so gifted a being to renounce his 
divine, gigantic, high-flying fancies ? 


Such was the attitude adopted by all the leaders of | 
the Romantic school (Spohr and Grillparzer no less | 
than Tieck and Schlegel) towards one whom | 
Nietzsche was to call ‘the first great romanticist in 
music,’ an attitude all the more astonishing as both 
the Fourth and Fifth Symphonies belong emotionally | 
to that school, the Fourth, in particular, being merely 
the logical outcome of the first two, then at the | 
height of their popularity, and highly esteemed by 
Weber himself. 


Weber’s letter to the publisher, Nageli, in 1810, 
is, however, of much greater value than _his| 
trivial skit, since it preves that he strove 


with real earnestness to fathom the true reasons of 
his antagonism towards Beethoven. 


Nigeli for having discovered in him—thanks 
to the mediocre Quartet (Op. 18) and_ the 
exuberant ‘Momento capriccioso’—an imitator of 
Beethoven. (Nevertheless, there is a very obvious 


resemblance between the opening of the ‘ Momento’ 


and the Scherzo of the ‘ Eroica’ 


This criticism might be flattering to many [he writes], 
but it is by no means pleasing to me. Firstly, I 
hate all imitation. Secondly, my views differ so 
fundamentally from those of Beethoven that we can 
never meet. The fiery, almost incredible, inventive 
faculty that he undeniably possesses is accompanied 
by such an utter confusion in the arrangement of 
his ideas, that his early works alone please me, 
whilst the later ones are, in my opinion, only a 
confused chaos, an unintelligible striving after novelty, 
above which shine a few heavenly flashes of genius 
that show us how great he might be if he chose to 
restrain his too exuberant imagination. 


The tone of this letter is—in spite of an element | 


of peremptory assurance also occasionally un- 
pleasantly perceptible in his music—worthy of | 
Weber. He does not, indeed, attempt—as he had 


done on previous occasions—to deny the existence | 


of Beethoven’s genius. In fact, however much he | 
may share Spohr’s opinion that Beethoven’s work | 
becoming increasingly ‘eccentric, unconnected, | 
and incomprehensible,’ he will in future always speak 
of it with due respect. 

In October, 1815, during his residence at Prague, | 
Weber began —reluctantly enough at first—to devote | 
himself to musical criticism. He, indeed, considered | 
it his duty to leave no stone unturned to educate a 
once cultured and music-loving, now lukewarm and | 
indifferent public, which he believed incapable, | 
without proper guidance, of duly appreciating master- | 
pieces. It has, moreover, been asserted—and we 
can appreciate the singular irony of the situation— 
that it was the unexpected fiasco of Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio,’ produced under Weber’s direction, that was 
the immediate cause of this sudden outburst of | 


is 


He reproaches | 





Weber (whe could arrive at a proper 
appreciation of Beethoven only through the drama) 
was thoroughly incensed, and cries aloud : 


literary activity. 


| What grand things there are in this music! But 
| they are not understood! It is enough to drive one 
| distracted! This public is, imdeed, capable of 
| appreciating only a Punch-and-Judy show. 

Nevertheless, ‘ Fidelio’ was not included in the list 
of the operas that he se lovingly and censcientiously 
introduced to the public. On the other hand, there 
| are occasional references to Beethoven in the concert 
| criticisms which Weber was also engaged in dashing 
|off at odd moments. It is obvious that he still 
| regarded Beethoven as some strange animal whom 
| all the rules in the world couldnot tame. Nevertheless, 
|at rare moments he ventures to praise him—with 
| more reluctance, however, than discrimination. For 
| instance, there is a_ brief reference to the 
‘Egmont’ Overture (dramatically the finest of 
Beethoven’s eleven Overtures) ‘that transports 
everybody,’ and a scarcely less enthusiastic one to 
|the rather nondescript ‘Prometheus’ Overture, 
| which he declares to be an unusually simple and 
| splendid creation of admirably finished ‘workmanship. 
| He refers to the tentative First Symphony in almost 
| precisely the same terms. He seems, indeed, to 
| delight in applying the epithets ‘simple’ and ‘clear’ 
| to'the least inspired music of the master whom he is 
|so often obliged to condemn for his obscurity and 
incoherence. 

Of Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives’ he writes : 


| 


| The work is not lacking in traits of genius, and 
| there are occasional flashes of imspiration, but we look 
| im vain for restraint and unity of style, no less than 

| for the austere simplicity that is so obviously required 

| in a composition of this nature. 

| He further declares that the effective choruses are 
far too reminiscent of the theatre, and that the work 


las a whole is 


. calculated to exercise a baleful influence on youthful 
| composers in the first stages of their development. 


| We may, indeed, add that this hastily concocted 
| oratorio—with its bravuras and operatic ensembles— 
jis even less of a religious work than the notorious 
|« Stabat Mater’ of the Rossini whom Beethoven so 
| intolerantly declared was not respected by a single 
master of his art. 

Beethoven’s seldom performed, but curiously 
|daring and exuberant Phantasie for pianoforte, 
orchestra, and choir (the unpretending harbinger of 
| the mighty ‘Choral’ Symphony), is, however, the object 
of a more favourable, if somewhat perfunctory, 
criticism. Though this work’s very title had at first 
disconcerted Weber, who frankly admits that he was 
led to expect something without rhyme or reason, he 


lis reluctantly obliged to recognise that the Phantasie 


lis ‘a lively composition’ which—to his great astonish- 
ment—has afforded him considerable pleasure. He, 
‘indeed, refers to it as a beautifully planned and well- 
conceived work, the construction and deeper meaning 
of which are, ‘however, apparent only towards the 
end. 

The next work he discusses a little more fully 
is Beethoven’s glorified pide doccasion and his 


| greatest popular triumph, ‘The Battle of Vittoria,’ 


or ‘Wellington’s Victory,’ which he obviously 
considered somewhat crude and unmusical, as a 
composition of this nature is, indeed, almost 
inevitably bound to be. He, moreover, deplores the 
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displeasing imitation of a battle, and ruefully declares 
that he could not hear any of the music owing to 
the appalling din of the cannon. When discussing 
his own cantata, ‘Battle and Victory,’ he lays 
particular stress on the fact that he has not 


. attempted to depict the fire of the grape-shot 
and cannon, or the groans of the dying. 


He was, indeed, highly flattered by the opinion of the 
popular General Nostitz, who declared : 


In Weber’s music I hear the utterance of nations ; 
in Beethoven’s I hear only boys playing with rattles. 


He, nevertheless, admits that Beethoven’s creation— 
in spite of its excessive striving after sensational 
effect—is occasionally illuminated by some solitary 
flashes of genius, ‘which can, indeed, never be 
wholly lacking in a work by this powerful composer.’ 

During the course of his criticism Weber once 
again—in an article on the then celebrated Fesca 

-casually refers to Beethoven. In this reference 
his admiration is unmistakably genuine. He naively 
declares that Fesca does not possess Beethoven’s 


. » superhuman power of gripping us unexpectedly 
and holding us in his titanic clutch for one brief 
heart-chilling instant above a yawning abyss. 


(Surely it cannot have been in any of the early works 
that Weber had discerned this supernatural power 
that so dumbfounds him? Is it possible that he 


was after all thinking of the scorned ‘Eroica’ and | 


that astonishing Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony ?) 
Nearly a year before the production of ‘ Der 


Freischiitz,’) Weber’s critical activity unexpectedly | 


ceases. It is interesting to note that about this time 
Beethoven—who had previously shared Spohr’s 
opinion that Weber would never succeed in attracting 
notice with any operatic composition—begins at 
last to show unmistakable signs of real interest in 
him. At first he pontifically declared ; 


Weber began to learn too late ; in him art could not 
develop itself naturally, and at present his visible and 
sole endeavour is to be considered a man of genius. 


How forcibly do these words remind one of Weber’s | 


own criticism of Beethoven! 
Nevertheless, he awaited the 


and after its sensational success (perhaps the 
greatest success obtained by a German operatic 


composer before Wagner) was led to study the| 


work, He was so astonished at the startling 
originality and immense vitality of the music, that 
he struck the score with his hand, exclaiming : 


I never would have thought it of the weak little 
man. Now Weber must write operas—operas of all 
things—one after the other, and without more ado. 
Caspar, the monster, looms up here like a house, 
Wherever the devil sticks in his claws we feel them. 
Beethoven was, indeed, one of the first to recognise 
that in Caspar, Weber had succeeded in creating 
the first striking and credible figure of a villain in all 
opera, 

When a friend drew his attention to the admirable 
—if necessarily somewhat melodramatic—Finale of 
Act 2, he exclaimed : 


Yes, it certainly is strange, and I don’t know what 
to think of it. Yet I can see what Weber is driving 
at, but he has put such devilish queer stuff here. 


premiere of | 
‘Freischiitz’ with a certain degree of trepidation, | 


When I read the score—particularly the music 
depicting the wild hunt—I must burst into laughter, 
and yet I feel he has hit the nail on the head, 


* Der Freischiitz’ had, indeed, profoundly impressed 
him. This is all the more remarkable, as Beethoven 
detested the sickly glamour and brainless mysticism 
of romantic opera, with its substitution of a 
devitalising dream atmosphere for genuine emotion. 
Nevertheless, ‘Der Freischiitz’ seems not only to 
have overcome this prejudice, but also to have 
momentarily convinced him that Weber was the 
most gifted German operatic composer of his 
time. 

However, this feeling of intense admiration was 
not destined to last. Two years  later—shortly 
after Weber’s visit to Beethoven—‘ Euryanthe’ was 
produced at Vienna. On hearing of the partial 
success of this work, Beethoven was at first over- 
joyed, and exclaimed : 


I am delighted. Yes, so must the German triumph 
over their Italian sing-song. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the magnificent Overture— 
| the greatest of all Weber’s overtures—he was visibly 
less impressed by ‘Euryanthe’ than by her pre- 
decessor, After glancing hurriedly through the 
score, he affirmed, ‘The man has taken too many 
| pains.’ Wagner cried out in despair, after hearing 
the same work : 


Oh, this fatal learnedness! This source of all the 


evils that afflict us Germans! 


Schindler, moreover, asserts that Beethoven loudly 
proclaimed ‘ Euryanthe’ to be 
‘ merely an accumulation of diminished seventh 
chords—all little back-doors. 


There is no doubt that Weber, after the com- 
| position of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ failed to fulfil Beethoven’s 
jexpectations, and though the latter continued to 
|praise him inordinately, he was bitterly dis- 
|appointed in him, and considered that he had 
|lamentably failed in his attempt to regenerate 
| German opera. 


MUSIC IN ‘RED’ RUSSIA c 
[du interview with M. Dariu Milhaud, whe 


recently toured Soviet Russia and gave three concerts 
| at Leningrad and three at Voscow. | 


‘1 confess,’ said the composer, ‘that both I myself 
and Jean Wiener, who was my colleague and com- 
panion on this tour, were astounded at the vitality of 
music in Russia to-day. I learned a great deal 
there, and I hope to go back and learn more, 

‘We went on the invitation of the “Rosphil,” a 
state philharmonic institution, and at the request of 
this body we restricted our programmes to the most 
|modern music of the young French school. Some 
of our concerts were devoted to chamber music, 
while others were with full orchestra. 

‘ The first impression | got was at Leningrad, where 
1 was amazed to find the vast hall known formerly as 
the “ Hall of the Nobility,” packed with four thousand 
people, apparently mostly belonging to the working 
classes. Entrance to these concerts, which take 
place every Saturday evening, is free to all members 
of trade unions. Russians must have an inborn 
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sense for music, for we had the very definite feeling 
that this proletarian audience followed the programme 
with the fullest understanding and appreciation. 


‘This we found everywhere. It was a real 
pleasure to play to such sympathetic audiences. 
Moscow is so crowded and noisy that many artists 


seem to have migrated to Leningrad, where there is 
plenty of room and infinitely less bustle ; there they 
can work more efficiently. So it was at Leningrad 





that I met the most interesting among the new} 
musicians of Russia, who are utterly unknown in | 
Western Europe.’ 

‘Is anything being done in the direction of making 
their works familiar here?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘I intend bringing some of their | 
works to the attention of the French public, as much 
of it is of extraordinary interest and value. I would 
not go so far as to say that this young Russian 
school has founded a new music, but it undoubtedly 
has new ideas, and ideas that are bound to influence 
the development of modern music.’ 

‘Who are the outstanding composers 
group?’ I inquired. 

*‘To my mind,’ he said, ‘the most interesting is 
Dotchivoff. He has composed a ballet, on which he | 
is still working, that is remarkable not only for 
its freshness of conception but for its boldness 
of execution. As basis he has taken what one 
might call the folk-lore of the Russian Revolution : 
songs that played in that great upheaval the rdle 
which the ““Carmagnole” and the “ Marseillaise” | 
played in the French Revolution. 

‘One musical institution in Russia deserves very 
special mention—the Leningrad Conservatoire. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the work accom- | 
plished there is far more thorough and valuable | 
than that done in the Paris Conservatoire. The 
examinations are also infinitely stiffer. And the} 
pupils produce entire operas in wonderful fashion. | 
They do everything themselves—the scenery, the| 
costumes, the stage-managing. I heard a Moussorgsky 
opera thus produced that was a positive marvel of | 
freshness and vigour. Talking of opera, and of | 
the stage in general, I was struck with the intense | 
thoroughness of each production. It is not unusdal to | 
hold from two to three hundred rehearsals of a new | 


in this 





piec e. 

* The pupils of the Leningrad Conservatoire, by the 
way, give two operatic performances weekly, of which | 
one is free to al! trade unionists, entrance to the other 
being charged for in the usual manner. 

‘At Moscow they have achieved the curious result | 
of an orchestra without a conductor. Technical | 
efficiency in this orchestra is truly extraordinary, and | 
the upshot is excellent, each individual member of | 
the orchestra being solely responsible for his part, | 
and yet fusing it into the whole in a remarkable way.’ | 

I inquired as to the present standing of Scriabin in 
Russia. 

‘Just now he is at a discount with the young 
Russian school, his influence having been dispelled | 
by that of Prokofiev. At Leningrad the most vital 
influence on the younger men is exercised by Igor | 


of 


in other countries; they were fully conversant, not 
only with Stravinsky, but with the music of the 
young German and French schools. 

‘My last remark must not be interpreted as in 
the least smacking of politics. It is this: I feel 
that much of this vitality in matters musical in 
Russia is due to the lavish way in which music and 
musicians are supported by the Government. Every 
assistance is given by the State, from the maintaining 
of orchestras and quartets and the ordering of operas 
and ballets for public performance, to the sending 
young musicians at the cost of the State into 
far-lying provinces to study and collect ancient folk- 
music. These young men, I may add, are in many, 
if not most, cases drawn from the working classes 
and the peasants. It would require days of talk or 
volumes of writing to go into detail about all this: 
I have said enough to give the main lines of justifica- 
tion for my enthusiasm at the present state of music 
in Russia.’ G. F. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘My Adventures in the 
By Henry T. Finck. 
[Funk & Wagnalls, 215.] 

By adventures the author means the writing*of 
concert and opera notices for a New York evening 
newspaper, and luncheons with prima donnas. By 
the golden age of music he means the long period 

1881-1924) in which he was thus occupied. 

Henry Theophilus Finck was born in 1854 and 
died in 1926. He had an energetic and self-satisfied 
nature (his self-satisfaction is expressed in this 
autobiography with a boyish simplicity), and he 
lived a useful and contented life, appraising this 
prima donna and that conductor or pianist with a 
manner and gusto sporting rather than esthetic. 

Finck enjoyed music heartily. Good cooking was 
another of his fancies. He appreciated dogs and 
Oregon apples, and pretty girls and a day’s 
mountaineering, so he tells us in his bluff and 
completely insensitive pages. He championed 
Wagner and ran down Brahms, became a 


Golden Age of Music.’ 


as 


| young man who was at the first Bayreuth Festival. 


As time passed, he naturally came to possess the 
ageing musical critic’s weight of memory, stored with 
dozens of Carmens and Fausts, and dates, and 
withered bouquets. 

During the time he sat on the bench (for Finck 
and his friends, Krehbiel and Henderson, had all the 
airs and something very like the powers of county 
magistrates), he saw New York import everything 
that was most expensive in European executive 
music. He became a genuine connoisseur, especially 
in opera, and yet to the end it always seems some- 
thing like chance that had given him a musical 
occupation. Engineering or farming might have 
done equally well for this vigorous and rather blunt- 
minded American. 

Finck came of German stock, and German was 
This may account for 


Gleboff. Besides Dotchivoff, whom I have already | spoken in the family circle. 
mentioned, Tiuline, Popoff, Schillinger, and Riasanoff | the regular insensitiveness and the occasional howlers 
are all young composers with whom the musical public in his English. (He can say that a Symphony by 
of Western Europe must get acquainted. They |E. S. Kelley ‘breathes a distinctive atmosphere.’ 
were all keenly interested in, not to say fascinated | Some one is made manager of the New York opera 
by, jazz music, of which Jean Wiener gave them | house, and it is his ‘apotheosis,’) Yet at Harvard he 
some examples; but it was not new tothem. Indeed, | came into touch with genuinely cultivated men, and 
they all seem very much alive to what is being done | his own brilliance in his undergraduate years earned 
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him, it appears, thumping compliments from all the 
wondering professors. ‘I instinctively knew what 
was best in art’ (p. 170). 

We have spoken of the ‘sporting’ suggestions in 
the account of his professional life. He prided himself 
on spotting the winner: 

As usual on the arrival of a new genius, I was 
the first to hail him [Kreisler] as such, the first to 
courageously proclaim him the King of Violinists. 


Sometimes his winners may not perhaps have really 
won, but he could always go on asserting that they 
indeed had. Thus Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto is 
(on p. 393) ‘the most inspired Concerto ever com- 
posed.’ Finck had a pronounced tenderness for 
Grieg, as for Robert Franz and for Edward 
MacDowell. But musical considerations are not 


really the matter of this book. It was clearly meant | 
for the simple American public who delight in| 


operatic gossip much as do certain folk at home in 
gossip about royal families. 

Finck has gossiped about all the stars from Patti 
to Jeritza, and has done it quite amiably and decently. 
Here one may read of Madame Schumann-Heink : 


Like Paderewski, she has a ranch in California 

* where she raises extremely high-brow oranges, judging 

by a sample box she once sent me. ... Full- 

blooded contraltos seem to have a natural inclination 

toward big families. Madame Schumann - Heink’s 
family is numerous, 


He had some boisterous complimentary terms : 


I have heard many famous preachers, but none 
whose eloquence overshadowed that of Schumann- 
Heink pouring out ‘ Die Allmacht’ in mammoth tones 
direct from her mammoth heart. 


But if Finck had no delicacy, neither had he any | 
malice. We have by the end of the book the} 


impression of a good, honest, and possibly likeable 
fellow, for all his provincial crudeness and conceit. 
C. 


‘Spoken Poetry in the Schools.’ By Marjorie 
Gullan, 
[ Methuen, 3s. 6¢.] 


Miss Gullan’s book brings back a spell which 
fascinated me not long ago. I had no idea that it 


could be recaptured in a book, but so it is. The} 


former occasion was in a training class for teachers, 
who had settled themselves down to the ‘listener’ 
attitude of the times. Reluctantly they left their 
seats, and rather clumsily took the floor, but the 
demonstrator was a veritable Pied Piper, and the 
sedate infants’ school dames followed her round and 
round, lighter and lighter. What fun the feminine 
Piper—it was Miss Gullan—got out of their shyness 
and copybook imitation! The essence of the lesson 
required freedom, spontaneity, individuality, joy, yet 
always compliance within the rubato of rhythm and 
words, and especially each one picking up her line 
without loss of the beat. Through the love of move 
ment, these women, magically changed to children, 
got the swing of the verses they were speaking. 
Words became music, the twain were united. It 
takes a book of a hundred and sixteen pages to get 
the same effect as the living demonstration, but then 
the lesson will be yours for ever, and you will learn 
much more than this preliminary point, associating 
rhythm with movement, Poetry, because it is almost 
always silently read, loses its grip upon life. A new 
era of spoken poetry may follow upon the labours of 


| 
| Miss Gullan and others. What a great unknown and 
| beautiful land will then be discovered! To reveal it, 
| teachers are needed, and this book will instruct and 
|inspire them. The book strongly condemns the 
| exploiting of children for display purposes. But the 
| door called Poetry, admitting to the House Beautiful, 

may yet be opened to them through love of sound as 
| well as sense, and they will bring into it the Prince 
| Charming of the Spoken Verse. Since the book was 
| written Miss Marjorie Gullan has been appointed 
|head of the School for Speech-Training at the 
| Regent Street Polytechnic, London, an important 

post which will greatly extend her influence, 

J}. G. 


‘The English Ayre.’ By Peter Warlock. 


[Oxford University Press, 3s. 6c.) 

In this attractive little volume, Mr. Warlock gives 
all the available information concerning Dowland, 
Danyel, Robert Jones, Campion, Rosseter, and the 
| dozen or so of other song-writers of the Elizabethan 
|period. He adds an_ introduction, in which, 
|among other matter, is a clear explanation of the 
| lute tablature ; a valuable chapter on ‘Some Technical 
| Considerations,’ a chronological table, and a biblio- 
| graphy of modern reprints of the Ayres. Concerning 
| rhythm, he says much of interest. He is of opinion 
| that 


| . . « in setting-out this music in modern notation 
| for practical use to-day, we get, paradoxically enough, 
much nearer to the unbarred freedom of the original 
| by the insertion of unaccentual bar-lines at regular 
| intervals, for the sake of clarity and convenience in 
| reading, than by retaining the conventional association 
between bar-lines and strong accents and barring at 
irregular intervals determined by the cadences of 
separate phrases. 


He supports this contention by examples, and also 
by citing sttch authorities as Margaret Glyn and 
R. O. Morris, This ought to help to lay that bogey, 
‘the tyranny of the bar-line.’ Obviously, rhythmical 
freedom is not got by abolishing the bar-line, but by 
and, even 


teaching performers what it stands for 
more, what it doesn’t stand for 

The liberal musical quotations bear out the high 
claims made by Mr. Warlock on behalf of these songs. 
For example, the passages from Dowland’s ‘I saw 
my lady weep’ and ‘In darkness let me dwell’ 
show that composer to be of a stature hitherto 
unsuspected by most musicians John Danyel 
is an even greater surprise, because until very 
recently he was barely known even by name. 
Yet the passages quoted by Mr. Warlock show 
him to have been a remarkable composer, and 
very near to Dowland himself as a song-writer. The 
great variety revealed by this school of composers is 
not the least of their merits. Such examples as the 
serious songs of Dowland and Danyel, for instance, 
are the very antithesis of the light and airy ditties of 
Robert Jones and Philip Rosseter The ten-bar 
song by the latter, quoted on pages 109, 110, Is, as 
Mr. Warlock says, ‘ perfection in its kind.’ 

Not all of us will agree with the author in his view 
concerning such hideous dissonances as those quoted 
from Robert Jones on page 74. Mr. Warlock says 

| ‘they are too clearly indicated in both tablatures to 
be misprints,’ but engravers’ errors even to-day are 
sufficiently frequent to make us disinclined to regard 
the tablature as infallible rhe clashes and talse 
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relations of these old composers are a pungent condi- 
ment that most of us enjoy, but it is not difficult, as 
a rule, to distinguish between these (many of which 
are quite logical for the folk who want harmonic 
adventures ‘explained’) and the slips of the copyist 
and type-setter, oc 

The appe: al of this admirable treatise is evbanced 
by facsimi'e reproductions of the title-pages of 
Dowland’s ‘First Booke of Sopges or Ayres’ and 
‘The True Petition of Colonel Hume,’ two pages 
from Robert Jones’s ‘First Booke “of Songes and 
Ayres,’ &c. no. 


By George Ashdown Audsley 
J. Fischer. ] 


‘The Temple of Tone.’ 
[New York: 
Freeman. 
6d. 
By R. Meyrick- 


‘Father Smith.’ Andrew 


[.\Wusical Opinion Office, 7s. 


*The Organ at Liverpool Cathedral.’ 
Roberts 
[Musical Opinion Office, 


* 


eS, 6d.] 

It is extraordinary what a hold the organ has on 
the enthusiasm of. its amateurs. Every organist is 
constantly meeting ‘fans’ who know the wind-pressure | 
of every Tuba in London, and the combination of | 
mechanical with semi-musical interest seems to be 
irresistible. Two of the above-mentioned volumes, 
each in its own are the results of life-time | 
enthusiasm. Dr. Audsley’s work in fact the] 
unfinished summary, interrupted by death, of seventy 
years’ thought; whilst Mr. Freeman’s dedication | 
implies a background of similar devotion. 

Except on this point, however, the books differ | 
widely. Dr. Audsley deals with the design of | 
instruments, rather than with their history or actual 
construction, though he has many interesting remarks 
to make, by the on constructional and technical | 
matters. He divides the body of his work into four 
sections, dealing respecti _ with the Concert organ, 
the Church organ, the ‘Gregorian’ organ, and the 
Theatre organ; and in each case, after a disc ussion | 
of general principles, the writer gives specifications | 


way, 


1s 


») We ty, 


of various sizes which embody his often striking 
ideas. Dr. Audsley is on firm ground in his insistence 


on the individuality of the Church organ, and the 
folly of building in churches large and unsuitable 
concert-room instruments. But it seems over-subtle 
to distinguish further, as Dr. Audsley does by his 
so-called ‘Gregorian’ organ, between organs suitable 
for Roman Catholic and those for Anglican churches. 
Organists will agree with the writer on the subjects 
of inadequately-pedalled organs and the provision of 
effective Swell boxes for every department. 

Whilst there is a great deal of interest in the speci- 
fications, and some far-seeing sugyestions (as well as 
some rather fussy ones) in the general discussions, 
the book suffers from long-windedness and a rather 
heavy style of writing. Articles which have not 
retained their freshness are reprinted from musical 
papers of 1870-go, with the inevitable result, for 
English readers at any rate, that the author seems 
often to be flogging dead horses (c/. ‘ The position 
and accommodation of the organ’ For American 
readers things may be different At the end of the 
volume is an appreciation of the author by T. Scott 


Buhrman, giving some idea of a full and energetic 
life, and reprinting an interesting letter from 
W. T. Best about ‘the Cellege of Boobies, I mean 


Organists.’ 





| organ 


A very different sort of work is Mr. Freeman’s 
‘Father Smith,’ which presents a great deal of 
information in a compact and terse style with never 
a superfluous word, but with no lack of vitality. 
There is a most interesting biographical essay in 
which the authorities are adequately cited, with 
evidence that earlier writers, such as Burney and 
Rimbault, have not been followed without due verifi- 
cation. The claimant organs are then dealt with 
individually, with sketches of their sometimes 
romantic, always eventful histories, and in some 
cases copies of their specifications, There are 
many illustrations, among the most noteworthy being 


Mr. H. T. Lilley’s drawings, which emphasise 
-| strongly the truth of Dr. M. R. James’s prefatory 
|remark that ‘an organ-case of the Restoration 
period is commonly a very beautiful thing, 


and it is a/ways worth preserving.’ A particularly 
| lovely ensemble is that of the Manchester screen and 
the old organ, that is, not the present one. 

It is curious that this account of early organ- 
building triumphs should come together with Mr. R. 
Meyrick-Roberts’s description of the new Liverpool 
instrument. His attractive and interesting book 
gives the fullest description of the history, dimen- 
sions, specifications, and tonal design of the organ, 
and is well illustrated with photographs and drawings 
One would give a lot to play the Liverpool organ, 
but a good deal more to be able to see Father Smith 
try it. tt & 
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[.Wention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


| review in a future issue.] 
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‘Harmony and Melody, and their use in the simple | 
forms of rausic.’ By Alfred Hill. Pp. 96. Elkin, | 
5. Od. 

‘Rudiments of Music.’ By C. H. Kitson. 
Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. 

‘Counterpoint for Beginners. By C. H. Kitson. 
Pp. 114. Oxford University Press, 4s. 6¢. 


Pp. 94 








Occasional Hotes 


Apropos of some of Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent 
pronouncements, we are glad to see in an issue 
of the American Musical Leader an article from the 
pen of Jerome Hart, who knows musical conditions 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Hart’s words will, 
we hope, balance some of the _less-instructed 
comments in American journals. Mr. Hart has 
been in England recently, and, keeping ears and 
eyes open, he comes to the conclusion that ‘music in 
the Old Country is by no means dead or dying, or 
even moribund.’ He gives particulars of opera, 
ballet, and concerts (with high praise for the 
excellence of the ‘Proms’), and sums up with a 
sensible note on the economic aspect : 


As to the condition of the symphony orchestras in 
London, and possibly in other large cities of England 
—although I heard that the famous Hallé Orchestra at 
Manchester was doing very well—it is about the same 
as might prevail in New York were there not such 
wealthy and munificent backers as Harold Harkness 
Flagler, Clarence Mackay, Adolph Lewisohn, and 
others. It is recognised that save in the case of 
Chicago, symphony orchestras need financial backing. 
The number of British millionaires and wealthy patrons 
of music in England has been much reduced by the 
war and its aftermath ; while the spending capacity of 
society and the community generally has been greatly 
restricted from the same cause. In addition, the 
recent strikes have had their reflex action. But to say, 
as Sir Thomas Beecham does in an evident fit of pique, 
that the old country is going to the dogs, and that 
there is no future for it any more than there is for 
music, is absurd. The allegation is contradicted by 
such an event as the recent Imperial Conference 
(which I venture to assert will do very much to revive 
business and prosperity within the Empire), and also 
by the determined and successful efforts which are 
being made on all sides to pay war debts and restore 
commercial confidence and prosperity. 


Mr. Hart is frank concerning Sir Thomas, whose 
abilities as a conductor he under-rates, we think. 
Still, so variable a genius must risk that, because 
the most friendly and admiring of critics may chance 
to be present chiefly on the genius’s ‘off days’: 

As for Sir Thomas’s threat to take up his residence in 
America, it can scarcely be said that England’s loss will 
be this country’s gain. He is not a great conductor, 
still less a great musician. As an orchestral director he 
has his brilliant moods, but he is also decidedly erratic 
in matters of tempi and interpretation, and his players 
and singers have often suffered from his fits of tempera 
ment. I can imagine him as guest-conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra throwing that splendid galaxy 
of musicians into amazement and consternation by his 
readings, unless he has learned to control a tempera 
ment which has ted him astray in the past both as a 
musician and a man of affairs. 

Concerning the broadcasting issue, Mr. Hart says 

Finally, as regards Sir Thomas’s loudly expressed 
contempt for radio, and his statement that it is 
helping to ruin music in England, that, as Mr. Dick 
remarked, is ‘all gas and gaiters.” In Fngland, as in 
these United States, radio, with all its defects and 


interferences, is creating a widely disseminated love for 
good music. It is broadcasting the concerts of great 
artists and orchestras inte regions which wouk! 
otherwise never have heard them ; and it is, moreover, 
creating an ever-widening interest in the personalities 
as well as performances of artists, which is all to their 
advantage. When I visited the British Broadcasting 
studios at Savoy Hill, I heard a splendid recital by 
the distinguished Russian pianist, Leff Pouishnow. I 
learned from the director-in-chief that there is ar 
ever-growing demand for performances by the greatest 
artists, and that good fees are paid to them— 
often better than they can command at concerts and 
recitals. The only complaint that I heard with regard 
to the B.B.C. was as to its preference for foreign 
artists over British. This is a matter which calls for 
rectification, for, whatever some may say, my country 
produces singers and players of the first rank, as 

New York and Chicago audiences are commencing te 

learn. 

But, after all, the best answer to Si 
wild words about radio is the fact (made public in an 
interview in the Evening Standard) that his idol, 
Delius, is the possessor of an eight-valve set, through 
which he hears ‘with keen pleasure’ orchestra! 
programmes from London and the chief Continental 


Thomas's 


stations. 
Mr. Hart ends by affirming that England ts * not 
likely to be upset by Sir Thomas’s outburst, ner by 
his threatened departure for the United States.’ 
Mr. Hart is right: musical England remains calm 


However, most of us are glad to see eye to eye 
with Sur Thomas as often as possible, and there will 
be general support for his claim that Dehus should 
receive some such honour as the Order of Merit. 
This reminds us that the New Year Honours 
List, which contained no recognition of music, 
made us once more rub our eyes, and wonder 
when Edward German is going to receive his 
long-overdue knighthood. Mr. German is second 
to no composer to-day as a writer of light music, 
and he has done incalculable service to the art by 
showing over and over again that music so tuneful 
and attractive as to please the lay ear immediately, 
may yet be unexceptionable on artistic grounds 
We doubt if any other English composer has so 
consistently captured both general and musical publi 
lo regard him as a kind of secondary Sullivan 
as is sometimes done) strikcs us as a bad critical 
lapse. How many of Sullivan’s purely instrumental 
compositions are heard to-day? Is there one to rank 
with the ‘Welsh Rhapsody,’ ‘The Seasons,’ the 
‘Theme with Diversions,’ and the many suites of 
dances and other incidental music German has 
written for stage purposes rhis is not to decry 
Suilivan, whose genius in his particular secter is 
proved by the fact that it was never more widely 
recognised than to-day. It is German’s misfortune 
that he has found no Gilbert; but his claims are 
sufficiently strong even without his operatic works, 
good as they are. When we reflect on the destina 
tion of some knighthoods in recent years (not 
musical ones, we hasten to add), and see German 
still passed over, we have difficulty in maintainmg a 
proper attitude of respect towards the fount of 
honour. Is there nobody in or near the Cabinet 
with knowledge of English musical life 


A Lancashire correspondent sends us a cutting 
from the Accrington Observer, in which is an 
advertisement deserving of all the publicity that the 
musical press can give it. We quote it m full, 
names and all 
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TERMS: 25, PER LESSON. 
MUSICAL EXAMINATION SUCCESSES, L.C.M. 
December 16, 1926, 


Joe. T. RILEY 
Has continued his run throughout the year by 
completing his Christmas success for PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, 

JENNIE BAINES 
Whose parents have recently taken over the Hargreaves 
Arms Hotel, Abbey-street, Accrington, Everything 
the Best. Has continued with completing her 
Christmas success in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


JosErH NEWSHAM 
Passed a further examination in usual style. His 
splendid touch and dash is a feature of his playing. 
He actually gained 78 marks and one test-piece given 
away without a count. He was the best average 
performer of the day undoubtedly. 

HARRY Horrocks 
Whose success was never in doubt practically from the 
start. Gained over 80 marks. 

HARRY TAYLOR 
Was also successful, and is provided with new music 
for a higher examination at a not far distant date. 

FLORRIE WIGGLESWORTH 

The youngest of the band, came out with 77 marks. 
Bravo ! Little FLORRIE. 


Jessie WHATMORE 
Gave a splendid exhibition and topped the 80 marks. 
She is one of a musical family of song composers. 
Many people knew Old Whatmore, who composed and 
sang the song entitled ‘Grandad.’ Jessiz’s beautiful 
touch was highly commented upon in the listeners’ 
room. 
ELsIgE PARKER 
EXAMINATION was on her mother’s birthday, and she 
upheld it by gaining 78 marks. Many Happy Returns. 
Nora LucReTiA BUCKETT 

SISTER to the well-known local boxers, Fred and Wilf. 
Their education is quite a contrast. But she actually 
topped the bill for the most marks in pianoforte 
playing. 


Everyone received a cash prize for upholding their 
teacher’s Unbeaten Record. 


The above pupils were prepared by 

JOHN SIMPSON, 
Well-known Pianist for Hippodromes, Theatres, 
Concert Stages throughout the Town, 


e: 
and 
Special appointments for Music Lessons—Apply 


Evenings 6 to 7 only. 


58, KING ACCRING 


STREET, rON. 


the new licensees of the 
‘Everything the best !’) is 


The advertisement of 
Hargreaves Arms Hotel 


Apparently there is some misconception as to the 
edition of ‘The Messiah’ used at the recent per- 
formance under Sir Thomas Beecham at Queen’s 
Hall. It was not, as some people suppose, one 
prepared by Sir Thomas himself, but that of Ebenezer 
Prout, published by Novello. 


From an article by Dr. Harold William Thompson, 
in The Diapason, an American musical journal : 

For eighteen months I have been my own musical 
master, and I cannot pretend that I have profited from 
the experience, particularly as twelve of those months 
have been spent in a country fundamentally 
unmusical—to take the word of Sir Edward Elgar 
regarding Great Britain. 

As a writer on musical subjects, Dr. Thompson 
ought to know something of musical history. A 
very little knowledge of the kind would make him 
refuse to ‘take the word’ of anybody as to the 
| country that produced the Elizabethan composers a 
Purcell, and a fine group of modern composers (with 
Sir Edward himself at their head) being ‘fundament- 
ally’ unmusical. One might as well say that England 
is fundamentally unliterary, or that America is 
fundamentally unmercenary 








| Musical News and Herald made its first appearance 
| as a mid-monthly journal on January 15, and so leaves 
| the country without a weekly musical organ. ‘The 
| vacancy is much less serious than it appears to be, 
|for the daily and weekly papers, both London and 
| provincial, are now covering musical events so 
| thoroughly that the news side of the musical journals 
matters less and less. The musical magazine of the 
| future will probably be almost entirely devoted to 
articles and: reviews. This development has been 
inevitable since the growing public interest in music 
| compelled the lay press to realise that the art had a 
| news side, and therefore advertisement possibilities. 
It is obvious that a musical journal cannot compete 
with the ordinary press in the collection of news. 
|On the other hand a musical journal can beat the 

daily press hollow in such matters as lengthy articles 
|on zsthetic and technical questions, especially when 
| illustration by music-type is necessary. 


For purposes of this kind a monthly is more 
suitable than a weekly journal, if only for the reason 
that the number of interests to be served calls for 
ample space. The monthly Musical News and 
Herald is admirably produced, and in its new form 
should make many fresh friends. We wish it all 
good fortune, and welcome it as a companion rather 
than as arival. There is room for all of us, for no 


|one journal can do more than cover a part of the 


neatly worked in, as is also the reference to 
brothers Fred and Wilf. What is the ‘Teacher’s | 
Unbeaten Record’? If it means that none of 
Mr. Simpson’s pupils have ever entered the 


examination room in vain, it is all the public should 
need in the way of an exposure of the London 
College of Music. 
matters is abysmal, and no doubt the Little Florries, 
Jessies, and Harries will continue to amass worthless 
diplomas. Meanwhile, what are the local teachers 


who prepare pupils for reputable examinations doing | 
The issue of the Accrington Observer | 
for the week following that in which the advertise- | 
ment appeared should have contained a drastic | 


in the matter ? 


exposure, drawn up by the local branch of the B.M.S., 
the I.S.M., the Music Teachers’ Association, or some 
prominent musician. 


But the public ignorance in such | 


| ground. 


Our advice to readers, therefore, is to 
make good use of the A/usical Times from the first 
of the month till the fifteenth, and then carry on with 
Musical News and Herald ti\\ our next number appears. 


Very appropriately, the work chosen for analysis 
at the R.C.O. Fellowship examination in July is 
| Beethoven’s String Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1. 
The Council has arranged for a lecture thereon 
to be given by Mr. Benjamin Dale, at the R.C.O., 
on February 12, at 3.0, with illustrations and per- 
formance by R.A.M. students. Admission is free; 
no tickets required. 


In the review, in our January issue, of Holst’s new 
| part-songs, the name of the publisher was omitted : 
| Novello. 
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In celebration of the Beethoven Centenary the | 
March issue of Music and Letters will consist 
entirely of articles devoted to the composer, by a 
distinguished body of writers. The Musical Times is | 
unable to concentrate thus, as so many regular and 
news features have to be included. It will therefore 
spread its Beethoveniana over several’ months. | 
Four articles of the kind appear in the present} 
issue, and in the March number we hope to include | 
contributions from Sir Henry Wood, Sir Walford | 
Davies, Mr. Julius Harrison, and others. | 





At a recent meeting the Kendal (Westmorland) | 
Town Council considered the local Education | 
Committee’s recommendation that a gramophone be | 
bought for the Council School at a cost of £9, with | 
records to the value of £5. The recommendation | 
was defeated by fourteen votes to nine. Musicians 
would not complain of this decision if it were the | 
result of reasonable argument. But it wasn’t. From 
the full report of the discussion in the Westmorland | 


Gazette we quote the following from the ‘anti’ | 
speeches : 


Councillor Robinson: I really cannot see what 
gramophones have to do with education. 

Councillor Braithwaite: It is just a fad on the part 
of two or three teachers in one particular school who 
are passionately fond of music. It looks to me like an 
insult to the pianoforte to put a gramophone in the 
same room. Iam not a lover of tinned meat, and I 
am not a lover of tinned music. The two things 
compare very favourably in my eyes. 

Councillor Webb: We are told that the gramophone 
would be purchased to improve the education of the 
children—to differentiate between a Beethoven Sonata, 
a Chopin Waltz, and a Bach Fugue. I I put that 
question to this Council I should say that not three 
could make the differentiation. If that is so, I do not 
think a gramophone would be of any advantage to the 
school. It is time frittered away in that sort of thing. | 
Mr. Webb’s chief point is a delightful mon seguitur : | 

Not three of the Council know the difference between | 
a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin Waltz, and a Bach 
Fugue ; therefore a gramophone will be of no use to 
the school! Clearly, one would be of very great use 
to the Council. 





We have received the 1927 prospectus of the 
Bach Cantata Club. The Club has already nearly 
eight hundred members—a fine first year record. 
Nevertheless at least three hundred and fifty more are 
needed in order to ensure financial stability. Six 
concerts are projected for the present year, but the last 
one is dependent on the increase in membership. 
Full particulars may be had from Mr, Hubert J. Foss, | 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, F.C. By-the-by, we have wondered 
whether the title of the Club is the best possible. It 
suggests an organization whose activities are confined 
to the Cantatas, whereas it touches every department 
of Bach’s work. Wouldn’t ‘Bach Club’ be more 
accurate and attractive? 


Queer orders are received by musical publishers— 
or rather, orders queerly expressed. 
a telegram, running, ‘Fruit cart date of life,’ seemed 
to be intended for quite another establishment, till 
a bright spirit thought of ‘Flute part, “Gate of 
Life.”’ And it was so. However, another order | 
for a song, ‘When I am lady nurse,’ might have | 
gone unfulfilled but for the fact of the letter giving | 
its source—Purcell’s ‘Dido and AEneas,’ 


|almost any other of the great masters. 


LETTERS FROM WAGNER TO MADAME Uv 
PAULINE VIARDOT 
By D. MILLAR CRAIG 


Wagner mentions in his Memoirs having been at 
least once in Madame Viardot’s house at Paris, and, 
in another place, tells us of his introduction to her 
by Meyerbeer, an introduction which evidently did 
less for him than he had hoped, It was not known 
until recently that letters had passed between 
them ; they have been in the possession of the same 


| amily which some time ago gave to the world two 


interesting letters of Beethoven. Naturally they 
have been regarded as treasures, but permission has 
now been given to make them public. 

The letters in themselves do not contribute very 
much to our knowledge of Wagner. There is so 
much of autobiography not only in his Memoirs but 
interspersed throughout his writings, that we have a 
much fuller and more intimate knowledge of the 
man himself, of his views and sentiments, than of 
None the 


| less, letters between two such important figures in the 


world of Art cannot but be of interest, and they are 
given here with no alteration or amendment, rendered 
simply into straightforward English. 

The first is the actual letter of Meyerbeer’s, 


|introducing Wagner to Madame Viardot. It is 


couched in old-fashioned, formal German, and begins 
‘Verehrtes Fraeulein Pauline,’ but it is thought that 
the letters will be more acceptable to English readers 


| if we disregard such high-flown Teutonic expressions, 


and use the more every-day forms of address with 


| which we are ourselves familiar. 


At the date of Meyerbeer’s letter, the singer was 
not Madame Viardot. She was stiil Pauline 
Garcia, daughter of the great Spanish tenor, Manuel, 
and a younger sister of Malibran. Not until 1840 
did she become Madame Viardot, her husband, on 
their marriage, resigning his post as manager of the 
Opéra, and accompanying his gifted lady on her 


| brilliant concert tours to Italy, Spain, Germany, 


Russia, and this country. 
It is interesting to record that ten years after the 


|date of his letter, Meyerbeer selected Madame 


Viardot-Garcia to sing the part of Fidés in his 
‘Prophéte,’ and there can be no doubt that he was 


| very much indebted to her help and suggestions for 


the success of his work, It is recorded that she 
sang the part more than two hundred times, and in 
practically every opera house in Europe. 

Meyerbeer’s letter to Pauline Garcia is dated 
September 10, 1839, and reads: 


MY PEAR MISS PAULINE,—Permit me to intro- 
duce to you, through these lines, a young German 
composer (Herr Richard Wagner), who ts an 
enthusiastic admirer of your talent, and who 
would count himself fortunate if you with your 
glorious voice could now and then produce one of his 
romances and songs at salon-concerts, 

Begging you to offer my highest compliments to 
Madame, your mother,—Your admirer, MEYERBERR. 


Wagner, in his Memoirs, complained, as everyone 


For example, | knows, that Pauline Viardot disregarded the recom- 
mendation of Meyerbeer. 


He says: 


I set myself to search for singers, men and women, 
for my new compositions. Madame Pauline Viardot, 
to whom I turned first of all, ran through the pieces 
with me. She said without hesitation that they pleased 
her, but immediately expressed regret that she was 
unable to make use of them in her concerts, 
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The later sojourns of Wagner at Paris, and the 


journeys of Madame Viardot in Germany or 


under Meyerbeer’s auspices. 
Here are two letters written by Wagner 


which immediately preceded the production 


in| writes so hopefully, already postponed from the r9th 
Switzerland, gave them opportunities, now and then,}to the following Monday, February 25, was agaim 
of renewing the friendship which thus began in 1839] put off till Wednesday, March 13. We know also 


to 
Madame Viardot, during the months and weeks 


of 


| 


| 
| 





*Tannhiuser’ at the Opéra at Paris. The first of | 
these is incomplete ; oniy the end has been preserved : 


R once again a thousand warmest thanks, my 
dear honoured friend. And after yesterday, I think 
many things will take a much better and more re 
assuring turn ; may all whom I love, share in that! 
Thus am I always ready to yield myself to Hope. 
Please give my greetings to Berlioz when you see him. 
To the bearer will you be so good as to hand back 
the music which we brought to your kindly house 
yesterday. —With my warmest regards, Your 


RicHARD WAGNER, 


The address at the head of this letter 
* 16, rue Newton, Champs-Elysees.’ 


is 


The last paragraph related evidently to the 


concert given by Madame Viardot in her house, 
order to let Madame Kalergis hear Act 2 
‘Tristan.’ In his Memoirs, Wagner says : 

This quite mtimate concert took place at Madame 


Viardot’s house, before Madame Kalergis, in whose 
honour it was arranged; Berlioz was the only other 


listener. Madame Viardot had specially desired his 
presence ; she clearly wished to foster an understanding 
between us. I have never known exactly what 


impression these isolated fragments of my work 
produced. Madame Kalergis remained silent. Berlioz 
praised the warmth of my diction, which formed, 
indeed, a striking contrast with that of my partner ; 
Madame Viardot never varied hers, singing throughout, 
so to speak, with half voice. The most discontented of 
all was Klindworth [who had come from London at 
Wagner's expense, to play the pianoforte accompani- 
ment}. He acquitted himself of his task to perfection, 
y he boiled with rage to see Madame Viardot, 
without doubt from regard for Berlioz, putting no sort 
f warmth into her part. 


A few weeks later Wagner wrote to Madame Viard 
n these terms 


10th February, 1861 


Imagine, my dear ymoured friend, that by an 
accident of the most extraordinary kind, your letter of 
the 16th has only now come to my hands. I hasten to 
tell you how much I am grateful to you, for the 
nterest you show in the forthcoming performance of 
* Tannhauser I shall do everything in my power, 
and within the range of possibility, to comply with 
your wish in regard to tickets for the first performance 


I have reserved everything which is not subscribed, or, 
as they tell me, required by the Imperial House, 
Ministers, and others; they can promise me incredibly 
little, far less than is enough to satisfy the requests 
which have reached me from friends, who are coming, 
in many cases, from a distance. Hlow I am to manage 
it, I do not yet know, especially since they tell me 
that on such occasions everyone, from the Controller 
to the Director himself, speculates with the tickets. 
But rest assured that I shall fight like a lion in order 
to procure the tickets which you wish 
Liszt ought to arrive at the end of the month; 
eantime Bulow ts already hastening on his way here. 
Once more the warmest thanks for your friendship, 


so invaluable to your devoted 


Richakv WAGNER 


P.5.-—Weould the final rehearsal be of any interest to 
you’? We hope for the first performance on Monday, 


February 25 


mn 
of 


} 





We know that the performance, of which Wagner 


that it was a dreadful fiasco. 

Eight years separate the letters we have just read 
from the two following, written by Wagner in 1869, 
during his stay at Lucerne : 


My Honovrep Frienp,—* What long endures is 
good,” says a German proverb. That is to the point. 

The application of a dictum from Schiller’s ‘ Xenion,’ 
on the music of a certain conductor, Reichart by name, 
would be less appropriate: ‘This is music of the 
spirit ; on hearing it, we are left as cold as ice; only 
four or five hours later comes the real effect.’ 

I know of an effect which the music of the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ produced on you, and it was quicker. You 
turned round towards the chatterers in the boxes, and 
in your clear voice gave them a stern rebuke. That 
pleased me just as much as the ‘ Meistersinger ’ pleased 
you. Now, this I know you will safely keep to your- 
self, dear lady; and that of itself is a great comfort 
to me. On the whole, it strikes me how little real 
musical intelligence I have found among musicians 
themselves: had it not been for the effect of my 
music on the mind of the great public, musicians 
would have ignored me utterly, and thrust my music 
aside. You are yourself so truly artistic, so thoroughly 
musical a being, that you can absorb and comprehend 
that side of my work ; you assure me of your compre- 
hension too with such certainty and vigour. 

I wish I had at hand another good proverb which 
would once more express the joy this has brought me. 
Perhaps Sancho Panza in ‘ Don Quixote’ will help me 
to one ; and since I find myself turning to that, I tell 
you also quite bluntly how you could do me a second 
favour, namely, by the gift of a very beautiful copy 
of the *‘ Don ¢)uixote’ of your husband, which you must 
send me, quite secretly, behind his back, and with an 
allusion in your own hand to the ‘ Meistersinger.’ 
And then at last I must make you too a present; I 
know already what. 

With all my heart I rejoice at the thought of being 
able to greet you once more; Baden—Switzerland, 
and all manner of opportunities hold out their hands 
to us. 

My best thanks, dear honoured lady, for your 
friendly letter, and be assured of my constant true 
admiration. —Your devoted RICHARD WAGNER, 


Lucerne, 8th February, 1896. 


And under his signature Wagner has added in 

French : 
(Compositeur de l’ Attente de V. Hugo.) 

The allusion to ‘Don Quixote ’ is, of course, to the 
translation of M. Louis Viardot, the lady’s husband. 

There is no trace of any reply by Madame Viardot 
to that remarkable letter, but whether she answered 
or not, here is another letter from Wagner, dated 
three weeks later 


HichHty Honovuren FRignp,—lt seems to me as 
though you had understood my letter quite wrongly, 
and had felt yourself hurt through it. 

Your letter after the ‘ Meistersinger’ in Karlsruhe, 
gave me quite unusual pleasure. The result was one 
of those moods of gaiety which have a way of seizing 
me from time to time; they bring me to the verge of 
the craziest good spirits. Then nothing occurs to me 
but jests, and these at times must seem perhaps like 
impertinences. If that is what has happened again, I 
do sincerely beg your pardon. More [ cannot say to 





you. Every further word might convict me of an evil 
conscience. That I certainly bave not, though the 
thought occurs to me that I may have vexed you 
through the unrestrained nonsense which I wrote 
And this thought grieves me the more because of my 
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genuine happiness in the pleasure my work gave you, 
and all the more because my profound regard for you 
grows ever the more sincere, 
With the most cordial greetings, 
Your devote 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


And there, so far as we know, the correspondence 
ceased. Whether Madame Viardot-Garcia really 
was offended, and maintained an unforgiving attitude, 
we have no means of knowing. In any case, the war 
of 1870 would no doubt have broken off their friendly 
relations, the more so as the pamphlet which 
hostilities inspired Wagner to write, must have been, 
to all patriotic French minds, quite unforgivable. 


Rew Music 


SONGS 


Miss Ursula Greville has lately turned her attention 
to the early 18th century, and the result of her 
visits to the British Museum is a volume of eleven 
songs, published by Curwen and called ‘ Charming 
Sounds,’ after the title of the first example. The 
period is clearly one of transition ; except for Arne 
the collection is one of minor writers whose work has 
little individuality. We have to be content with 
Abiell Whichello and the small gracefulness of Carey, 
‘one of the first of the lowest rank,’ as Hawkins 
rather unkindly said. But Carey had good qualities ; 
his ‘The Nightingale,’ reprinted here, shows a flow of 
graceful melody and a command of phrase and form 
which are lacking in some of his contemporaries. In 
the hands of less able writers the long coloratura 
phrases frequently become, as they did at times even 
in Handel himself, shapeless and aimless, and one 
could point to examples of that style of writing in the 
songs of Newness and Courteville which are re- 
printed in this volume. The collection is an 


interesting one, however, containing a number of | 


charming songs which offer great scope for the high 
voice and the singer who can poise a long vocal 
phrase. The two best-known names, those of Arne 
and Carey, supply the best work, and ‘My grand- 
mother’s cob’ is a most attractive litth song. The 
accompaniments are done by Owen Mase, whose 
‘love of the voice beautiful’ is cited by Miss Greville 
n a preface lengthy as his qualification; and the 
work is done in a careful manner. But there are a 
good many rather amateurish weaknesses, and as a 
piece of pure clumsiness it would be hard to beat 
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No toubt the engraver accidentally left out the 
CZ in the figured bass part; and now, | suppose, 
the thing is to be foisted on us as a striking prece 
of premature modern-ness, or as ‘in keeping with the 
feeling of the period,’ | 


Press come two 


Oxford University 
charming small songs by Herbert Menges, published 


From the 


in one cover: ‘The Little Seamstress’ shows 
a neat and tuneful sense of humour; * Buckland 
Bells,’ with simple means, attains a very definite 
atmospheric effect. Either would make a first-rate 
encore song. From the same press is Colin Taylor’s 
new setting of ‘ Barbara Allen,’ in which the maiden 
from Scarlett Town seems to have been sent toa very 
up-to-date finishing schoo]. The setting is careful and 
sensitive, but sophisticated, and everybody may not 
like the ‘art and nature ¢/us allied. Very effective 
is the pedal of page 3, but the dominant finish seems 
less so. One ts often reminded of Deltus’s treatment 
of the tune at the end of * Brigg Farr,’ but that is a 
different sort of effect, and Delius’s work is not an 
old song but a modern poem based on an old song 

Moreover the touch is lighter, and since * Brigg Farr 

was written the style has become somewhat v7euw.r seu 
Chose who do not feel the setting is cloying, however, 
will probably find it very moving. Hubert Foss, as 
usual, gives us something to think about. At frst rt 
is difficult to make sense of his new ‘ Unrest’: the 
vocal part seems to have so little connection with the 
accompaniment, and it is long before things come to 
sound easy and natural. But the mus 
gets the poem’s feeling of restlessmess—there is a 
fine ring in the ‘ Keep us, O Thetis’ phrase—and yet 
the song It may be that 


increased familiarity and fine performance will resolve 


admirably 


is not completely successful 


at present jar, and with this we may 
} 


the clashes which 
get that feeling of 
song of unrest must have r. A 


epose isTsaw 1ale.” wh bh even a 


NISON SONGS 


One or two Christmas songs come into the list 
rather ‘after the fair’—perhaps delayed in transit 
Lilian Smith’s ‘Christmas’ is simple and has a 
pleasant modal flavour Taylor Harris’s ‘Come sing 
and dance’ (the words from an old carol) is a bright, 
lilting ditty. Roy Thompson's sack 
to a rhyme of Walter de la Mare’s about ‘Old King 
ts own, though it is not 





‘Cake and 


Caraway’) has a tang of 
much more than whispered (Oxford University Press 

Rutland Boughton has attractive 
‘choral dance for girls, called‘ The Moon Maiden.’ 
lt may be staged, if desired, with dances, or used in 
class or concert. This adaptanon trom a Japanese 
Noh-play has parts for a Moon Maxden compass B 
to E) and for an Old Fisherman (A to ©), with a 


wrriten in 


unison chorus. The littl: work has been heard at 
Glastonbury (1919) and at the "Old Vic Private 
school performances can be given without tee 
The pranotorte accompanunent > sulh ent, l 
orchestral parts (flutes, trumpet, harp, and strings) ca 
be used (Joseph Wilhams 

From the same firm come two hght songs, both ot 


them short, by Cecil Sharman -‘ The Balloon Lady’ 
and ‘Mr. Macanally.’ There ts nothing very anginal 
in these, but the matter is pleasantly touched oft 
Felix White’s songs have usually some httle pount 
of rhythmic freshness and a touch of musicianship 
In ‘Blind Man's Buff’ he is a trifle triter than usual 
(though his triteness is otten 
of treshness In * Little 
Thompson’s words, he comes very near to the 
achievement of a really fitting translahan inte musi 
of the child's wonder and naive 


comradeship (\Curwen 


someone else's level 


lesus,’ to Francis 


song ot a 
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PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 
VOICES 

Of two two-part songs by Felix White, ‘ Hie away’ 
(Scott) is chromatic and quick—good training in 
accurate note-hitting; ‘Winged Choristers’ (17th- 
century words) is calmer and flows lightly. The 
second part lies rather low in places, touching the 
B flat. If the voices are properly chosen there 
should be no strain. (The parts are marked, wisely, 
for ‘soprano’ and ‘mezzo-soprano.’) These two 
pieces are published by Bayley & Ferguson, who 
also issue a three-part song by the same composer, 
‘The Trespasser’ (S.M.-S.A.). The quaint words, 
from Lyly’s ‘Endymion,’ trip along ‘fairly fast and 
lightly.’ Articulation must be neat, and the voices 
must be fleet-breathed. 

Novello’s send Roy Thompson’s ‘ Jingle,’ made up 
of ‘ Ding dong bell’ and ‘ Bobbie Shaftoe.’ This, for 
S.S.A., is sportive, if a little monotonous. It is 
neatly put together. The same firm issues the 
‘Chorus of Elves’ from Weber’s ‘Oberon,’ arranged 
for S.S.A.—a splendid little item. 


MIXED-VOICES 

Elgar’s ‘Reveille,’ arranged for S.A.T.B., will be 
welcomed by a still wider circle of choirs. There is 
no reason why women’s well-coloured voices should 
not be as effectively dramatic as those of the men. 
The piece is melodramatic, perhaps, but it has good 
red blood in it (Novello). 

Joseph Williams publishes separately two of 
T. F. Dunhill’s ‘Songs of the River,’ for S.A.T.B. 
quartet—‘ Clear and cool’ and ‘ My boat glides with 
the gliding stream.’ These are already pretty well 
known as graceful and music‘anly numbers in this 
attractive suite. The pianoforte parts, though not 
difficult, need to be played with a nice sense of rhythm 
and of balance. 

Something a little out of the immediate line of 
these reviews may be noticed here, because it comes 
into the activities of schools. The rhythmic band, 
if properly directed, gives useful occupation for 
little hands and heads. Ernest Read is editing for 
Joseph Williams a series of tunes arranged for piano- 
forte, castanets, triangle, tambourine, cymbals, and 
drums. Handel, Bach, Schubert, Schumann, and other 
good tune-makers are thus ‘translated,’ on the lines 
described in Macpherson and Read’s well-known 
‘Aural Culture.’ This sort of junketing with the 
junior kitchen battery may be the means of leading 
on to solid achievement as members of a ‘grown-up’ 
school band. All depends on the teacher. Here, 
at any rate, is the material, at a shilling or eighteen- 
pence the time, all neatly and very simply laid out. 


W.R. A, 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


N. Medtner’s second Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte (Zimmermann, Leipsic) leaves two impressions 
on the mind. The first is one of deter- 
mination,  will-power, and even _ scholarship. 
The three movements of which the Sonata consists 
are rather long, but never suggest anything in the 
nature of an improvisation. One would think that 
the composer, having found the themes he needed, 
set about his work armed not with divine powers but 
with the human virtues of patience and learning— 
not only the learning of the schools but the 
knowledge that comes through observation and 
through contact with people. In the course of 


his labours 
interesting, 


he has written something that is 
something that is new, and a good 
deal that is mediocre. Some pages are undoubtedly 
more impressive on paper than in actual _per- 
formance, for Medtner is rather generous in the 
number of notes he allots to the violin, and we 
rather suspect that his many notes in the lower 
registers will have little chance against the forte of 
the pianoforte. There is something to be said for 
keeping the player interested and for giving him 
something to do, even though that ‘something’ has a 
psychological rather than an artistic purpose. But 
we should be careful not to overdo it, for nothing is 
more fatal to our interest than an undue sense of our 
trifling importance in the general scheme of things. 

The second impression is of the hardening of 
every e'ement that makes for music—the hardening 
of arteries in the musical body, if the metaphor may 
pass; the hardening that is not a symbol of strength 
but of weakness. Harmony has lost some charm and 
eloquence, melody has become often formal, con- 
struction is practical but unlovely—obviously a 
hardening not of the muscular frame but of 
sensibility. 

In this one respect the Phantasy for two violins, 
viola, ’cello, and pianoforte, by Kenneth Harding 
(Murdoch), is distinctly better. It is at any rate 
more modest, shorter (one brief movement), and, 
based on the Welsh air, ‘Hobed o Hilion,’ rich in 
suggestive power and stimuli for the composer. This 
is an easy, straightforward piece of work which may 
| be useful in competitions where the technical standard 
| is not very high. B. V. 


PIANOFORTE 








| Erik Chisholm’s music is always interesting, if 
|}only because of its exuberance, but the interest is 
one that might easily turn to irritation. This 
|excessive expression-marking has never been a 
| feature of the best sorts of music. Imagination there 
| certainly is—‘Sorrow for a queen’ and ‘Viewed 
| from a starpoint’ (whatever that may mean) are the 
| titles of his two new pieces, published by Maurice 
Senart — but we cannot be sure whether the 
imagination is a literary or a musical one: and if 
it be a musical one, whether the composer has yet 
clarified his own ideas, or found a satisfactory way 
of expressing them. There is also a_ slight 
impression of enfant terrible-ism about it; and 
after undergraduate days are over, there is nothing 
that alienates the sympathies more than the feeling 
that a writer, whether of prose, verse, or music, is 
| trying to be clever. Mr. Chisholm is, on the whole, 
very free from strong influences, but the second of 
these pieces does show certain suggestive affinities. 
Qualities that have been strong in former works are 
again noticeable; there is effective writing for the 
instrument, a strong sense of rhythm, and everywhere 
a feeling of conviction. There is undoubted power 
in the last page of ‘ Viewed from a starpoint.’ But 
one misses the still, small voice-—the authentic ring 
of a distinguished idea, whether big or small. It is 
useless to write ‘Adagio, pp, very slow and solemn’ 
| if the musical remark, when it comes, is a platitude. 
There is no suspicion of insincerity, however. 
Berlioz, one remembers, often in the highest states 
of emotion wrote phrases which now sound almost 
empty, and if Mr. Chisholm really has vital musical 
imagination behind his uncertainties of style, it is 
bound to find its way out in time. 
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Very different are the methods of William Alwyn, 
who avoids studied originality and aims at direct 
enjoyment, thus achieving a very definite charm. 
‘Haze o’ Noon’ calls for sensitive playing and 
rewards it with quiet effectiveness; but there is a 
firmer background to ‘Two Irish Pieces,’ which have 
character and strength of design. A very attractive 
jig is ‘Paddy the fiddler, with its Grainger-ish 
outlook and frank appeal of tunefulness and rhythm. 
Two further additions to the Oxford Pianoforte Series 
(Oxford University Press) are Hilda Grieveson’s 
‘Will o’ the Wisp’ and Olive Pull’s ‘ Moths,’ both of 
them well-written pianistic pieces of the concert-study 
type. ‘Will o’ the Wisp’ requires neat finger-work, 
as well as a good cantabile touch, and is a particularly 
useful study. Concert-etudes of a much more 
advanced type are Serge Bortkiewicz’s twelve ‘ Etudes 
Nouvelles’ and ‘Dix Préludes,’ which come from 
D. Rahter, of Leipsic. These fluent pieces, of 
great difficulty, are reminiscent sometimes of Chopin, 
sometimes of Rachmaninov, Strauss, or early 
Scriabin: they are laid out with extreme skill, 
and the actual sounds produced (cf. parts of Op. 29, 
No. g) are often beautiful. But never does the music 
become really living, although brilliant performance 
will produce a semblance of vitality. At times, to 
be frank, as at the beginning of Op. 29, No. 9, the 
harmony is so trite as to be actually offensive when 
lingered over in this way. At other times, when there 
is less pretension, as in Op. 33, No. 5, there is more 
effect. Personally, I can never see much use in 
concert studies of this sort, unless they are lyrical 
pieces of real musical import. Players whose 
technique is within sight of this level have the whole 
range of pianoforte literature at command; if they 
want to study the pianism of Chopin or Debussy, 
let them play Chopin and Debussy, who write much 
better than their imitators. 

Another absorber of other people’s styles, not so 
ambitious, skilful, or discriminating as Bortkiewicz, is 
Rodney Eden, whose easily-satisfied muse wanders 
by the sea (‘Idyll’), in the woods, on the hill-tops, 
near an old ruined abbey, and in other spots much 
frequented by writers of pianoforte music. Grieg, 
MacDowell, and others have clearly visited the same 
places. They have ‘been there before thee, oh, my 
love’: and that orange, as Mr. Sickert said the other 
day, is ‘already sucked.’ Of course there is inspiration 
enough and to spare, there or anywhere else, for a 
man of musical imagination ; but a composer who 
wants to be listened to must have a more vivid 
and personal outlook as well as a more restrained 
and critical style than the composer of ‘ Holiday 
Sketches’ (Murdoch). This easy-going facility is 
just what H. V. Jervis-Read has not got: his work, 
whether it be a sonata or a short song, always shows 
careful ard critical musicianship: even when, as in 
the present ‘Savoy,’ the composer is writing music 
of the lightest sort, he is still obviously strict with 
himself, although he naturally takes advantage of the 
wide possibilities of rhythmic and melodic appeal. 
‘June,’ the second of these two Murdoch publications, 
seems, however, fresher and more spontaneous. The 
piece is slight in build, and the note again lyrical ; 
but the composer has certainly caught one aspect of 
the atmosphere, and there is in his music, without any 
pretension on its part, something of the undertone 
that always sounds beneath the music of summer. 
It is an attractive and good piece of work. 

There is atmosphere, too, in Roy Agnew’s three 
* Preludes,’ which are published singly by the Oxford 


| studies. 





University Press. No. 1, particularly, has insight. 
The impulse of it is clearly felt in spite of a slight 
harmonic weakness. Even consecutive ninths do not 
rob the melodic outlines of their significance. But 
their effect would be greatly increased if the harmonic 
background were less languidly conventional. When 
he wishes, as in Prelude No. 3, ‘The Wind,’ Mr, 
Agnew can be forcible enough with clearer colours, 
but, even here, at his climax, he falls back upon a 
Scriabin chord. It is a difficult point. There is no 
question of the music’s sincerity. Self-conscious 
originality is misleading: but if a composer relies 
nowadays upon the harmony of Scriabin his music 
does not ring true. This is a pity, but it’s a fact. 


pve. 


VIOLONCELLO 


Of the two posthumous works by Florian Pascal 
(Joseph Williams) we have received, one is distinctly 
better than the other. ‘Prelude’ does not say any- 
thing that is new, but it says it with a certain gracious- 
ness——which is the next best thing. ‘Song of the Bee,’ 
on the other hand, could be labelled, without libelling 
it, ‘Song of the Bumble Bee.’ Was it Popper, or 
Davidoff, who first discovered the aptitude of the 
‘cello for imitating the noise of ‘buzzy’ insects? He 
was no benefactor of mankind. Both pieces have in 
the ’cello part the advantage of Cedric Sharpe’s 
bowing and fingering. 


VIOLA 


It is good to find that the viola is slowly building 
up a repertory of its own. From E. W. Organ 
Birmingham) we have received Twenty-four Studies 
for advanced players by Harry Schloming, which 
apply in the main the lessons of classical violin 
From Joseph Williams comes a Romance 
in B flat by Ernest Walker (also possible on 
the clarinet), which has much charm and dis- 
tinction. This, however, is but a step in the right 
direction. How much more remains to be done can 
be gathered from the fact that in the collection of 
eleven pieces (of which the Walker Romance is one) 
are to be found the ancient Elegie of Ernst, a Chopin 
Nocturne, Pierné’s Serenade, two or three pieces by 
unknown composers, and seven airs from ‘Elijah,’ 
This does not make for originality, On _ the 
other hand, Schloming’s Studies include an exercise 
(on a passage from ‘Rheingold’) which, carried 
to its logical conclusion, might prove extremely 
useful and diverting. Somebody has already 
collected and published the difficult passages found in 
the violin parts of operas and symphonies ; why not 
do the same for the viola, and improve upon the 
original by working out the technical point of the 
passage and establishing the connection which exists 
between Spohr’s Studies and his ‘Gesangsscene ’? 
Here is an idea for enterprising pedagogues and 
publishers. B. V. 


Mr. Alexander Brent-Smith will lecture on Beethoven 
before the Society of Women Musicians on February 19, at 4; 
on March 19 the Singers’ Section will give a programme, 
and there will be an At-Home for members. The com- 
plete fixture card may be had from Miss Rachel Fell, 
74, Grosvenor Street, S.W.1. 

Dr. J. B. McEwen will give three lectures on Beethoven 


at the Royal Institution (21, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly), 
on February 26, and March 5 and 12, at three o’clock, 
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Gramopbone Hotes 


By ‘Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 


Little more than mere mention is necessary in 
the case of re-recordings of several orchestral 
numbers that had gone out of print, so to speak : 
the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony (Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
and Sir Henry Wood, L1791-93); ‘ Prince Igor Dances’ 
and Scherzo from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(London Symphony Orchestra and Sir 
Beecham, L1811-12); Ballet Music from Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ (Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry 
Wood, L1794-95); and Liszt’s second Hungarian 
Rhapsody (Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry 
Wood, L1796-97). It is interesting to hear 
Sir Henry Wood’s ‘ Unfinished’ hard on that of 
Goossens, recently reviewed. On the whole, | 
think Sir Henry’s is the more effective all-round 
performance. It is beautifully clear, too. The Liszt 
Rhapsody comes off capitally: here the over-keen 
tone that is still a feature of the electric recording 
matters little, if at all. Liszt at his most characteristic 
as he is in the Rhapsodies) can stand even stridency. 

The Hungarian March and ‘Dance of Sylphs,’ 
from Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ played by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg, in 
Amsterdam Town Hall, make a good pair. 
Dance strikes me as being the better. In the March 
the clarity is first-rate, but there is too little climax. 


Thomas 


|of Chopin’s hackneyed E flat Nocturne. On the 
| other side is an effective Popper Mazurka (9158). 


| I am glad to see ‘chamber music at a popular 


price’ is becoming almost a slogan. There is no 
finer type of music, and it is the kind about which 
the great bulk of the musical public knows least. 
The Catterall Quartet has followed up last month’s 
capital start with no less admirable records of a 
Polka, apparently composed (like a Charing Cross 
Road ‘ winner’) by a syndicate—Sokolov, Glazounov, 
and Liadov—and a Berceuse on a Russian folk-tune 
by d’Oesten (9156). 

Among vocal quartets, pride of place seems to 
belong to the Kedroff Quartet. These four fine 
Russian voices are again at their best in a Vocal Valse 
by Vogel, and two Russian folk-dance songs arranged 
by Kedroff and Gretchaninov. The rhythmic freedom 
and variety of all kinds that these singers achieve 
without degenerating into distortion should be noted 
by some of our English quartets—including several 
with big reputations. Perfection in this kind of 
ensemble is got only by singers who regard. their job 
(as these Russians evidently do) as vocal chamber 
music, and so give us the intimacy and finish of a 
string quartet. There ought to be a fine opening 
for records of really first-rate English vocal quartets, 
mixed- and male-voice (D1552). 





| 


The London Flute Quartet (Murchie, Walker, 


The | Armgill, and Stainer) gives us a novel type of record. 


I wish the brilliant playing had been spent on 
worthier material than showy variations on Scottish 


Evidently the Town Hall was empty when the record | and Irish airs, and ‘The Carnival of Venice.’ The 


was made: the echo is cavernous rather than 
enriching (L1810). 

A tremendous affair is the record of the Finale from 
‘La Gioconda,’ with a (literally) strong cast of prin- 
cipals and a chorus to match. Such shattering 
dramatic climaxes make a visit to the opera-house 
unnecessary. On the other side is the Prologue 
Chorus of Angels) from Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,’ the 
chorus being that of La Scala, at Milan. Boito’s 
music is of no great moment, but the disc is a 
very successful example of reproduction. That the 
effect suggests a fine choral society rather than an 
angelic choir, is a detail (L1817). 

Last month, in speaking of a record of a very 
striking Pianoforte Prelude in C sharp minor, by 
Rachmaninov, | ventured to prophesy that this piece 
would become popular if it were given a chance. It 
has now been discovered and recorded by William 
Murdoch. Until I know the Prelude better, I do not 
care to be dogmatic, but my impression is that it can 
be made more vivid and exciting than Murdoch 
makes it here. Its companion piece is_ Bach’s 
‘Sleepers, wake’ Prelude, in the Busoni arrangement. 
The organ alone can do full justice to this exquisite 
piece. On the pianoforte the chorale-melody, if it 
1s to stand out, has to be hit to some extent; on 
the organ a solo stop can bring it out without 
aggressiveness, with a perfect /ega/o, and also with a 
different tone-colour. This record is admirably 
clear, but just a trifle matter of fact, I feel (L1815). 

There are a couple of string solos of more than 
average merit. Ernest Bloch’s ‘Nigun’ is an 
improvisation from ‘Baal Sheem’ (pictures of 
Chassidic life), and is too rhapsodic to be grasped at 
a single hearing. It is finely played by Joseph 
Szigeti, a brilliant young violinist who is to be praised 
for getting out of the mere fiddler’s rut (D1557). 

Antoni Sala is less enterprising, but his exquisite 
playimg reconciles us to his choice of a transcription 





flute is one of the best of recording instruments, 
though four together are apt to become a little shrill, 
and to set up too much in the way of harmonics. 
Let us hope that this admirable and unusual ensemble 
will find some first-rate music, composed or arranged, 
to take the place of the superficialities to which 
the instrument is usually condemned when heard 
alone (4155). 

Leslie England’s se:.ond record is an improvement 
on his first, chiefly because his choice of music is 
better. He plays capitally in a couple of Chopin 
Studies and Paderewski’s Caprice in G. The latter 
will be new to most people; it is so attractive a 
piece that one is surprised to find it overlooked 
for so long (4156). 

Here is yet another record of the ‘ Moonlight’ 
Sonata, and an excellent one, by Ignaz Friedman. 
The tone is good, generally, and the playing warm 
and varied, without exaggeration. These strike me as 
being the best records of this Sonata (L1818-9). 

Three tenors come up for judgment. Arnoldo 
Lindi sings the ‘Carmen’ Flower Song and ‘Ah si 
ben mio,’ from ‘11 Trovatore.’ His voice may be all 
that the enthusiast in the catalogue says it is, but his 
singing is too ‘open’ and strident, especially in the 
Verdi air (L1816). 

Francis Russell is a newcomer on the gramophone, 
and his pleasant musical performance of Eric Coates’s 
‘I heard you singing’ and Coningsby Clarke’s ‘The 
Blind Ploughman’ promises well (4158). 

The third tenor is W. F. Watt, who gives us one 
of the best records I have heard for a long time— 
excellent vocally, and with diction so clear that not a 
word is missed. He sings two Irish songs—‘ The 
Foggy Dew’ and ‘The Bard of Armagh.’ I hope to 
hear a good deal more of Mr. Watt (4157). 

Watcyn Watcyns has so good a voice that | 
expected something more than he provides in a 
record of ‘The Yeomen of England.’ His style is 
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rather stilted; this song needs more fling—even a | 


touch of brag. With it is ‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ 
in which the chorus joins him (Ko5285). 

Excellent fun is Ernest Butcher’s singing of 
‘Leeds Old Church’ (in dialect, of course) and 
Henty’s ‘Nothin’ at all.’ His diction is a model; 
net a syllable falls by the way. But I wish he had 
not suddenly become conventional at the end of 
‘Nothin’ at All,’ where he drops his characterisation 


and suddenly becomes a mere vocalist, with a long, high | 
So good a comedian should be superior to an | 
Every half-baked singer | 


note. 
easy triumph of this sort. 
can sit on a high note—especially when (as in this 
case) it is out of keeping (Ko5280). 


H.M.V. 


It is appropriate that the pick of the new H.M.V. | 


orchestral records should be of Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony. The players are the Albert Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald (D1150-53). The 
gramophonist who does not take his hat off—and 
even throw it up—over these records will never be 
satisfied. 
are far above the average. More important, however, 
is the fact that we get the real bigness and drama of 
the work. I thought a gramophone record of the 


C minor could have no thrills for me, but I was| 


mistaken. It touched the spot in the bridge-passage 
from the Scherzo to the Finale, despite a slight lack 
of clearness in the repeated drum notes, 
blazes out in a way that we expect only in a first-hand 
performance. These records are surely ‘it,’ so far 
as this Symphony is concerned. 

The ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, played by the Covent 
Garden Opera Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne 
Goossens, suffers from the over-keen tone of the 
strings. ‘Morning’ is an alarum rather than a 
picture of dawn, and ‘In the Hall of the Mountain 
King’ is almost all top—in fact the building is a 


sky-scraper. ‘The Death of Ase’ is rather too 
loudly played. ‘Anitra’s Dance’ comes off best, 


tonally. Mr. Goossens, however, hustles Anitra 
over-much for grace (C 1298-99). 

Chorsl recording is going ahead. Three of the 
Philharinonic Choir, conducted by Kennedy Scott, 
in Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ are the best I have so far 
heard in regard to tone and clearness in 
passages. The movements recorded are ‘Requiem 
Eternam,’ ‘Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘Dies Ire’ (D1147), 
‘Hostias,’ ‘Domine Jesu Christe’ (D1148), ‘Agnus 
Dei,’ ‘Lux A£terna,’ ‘Cum Sanctus’ (D1149). 

The record of the Royal Choral Society is only 
a little less good. 
numbers—‘ Yet doth the Lord see it not’ and the 
double quartet, ‘For He shall give His angels charge 
over thee.’ There is some tremulous tone in the 


latter, and we are once more reminded that almost | 


invariably a better ensemble is achieved by humble 


choralists than by a group of soloists. These records | 


were made at the recent performance conducted by 
Albert Coates (D1144). 

One begins to look round for superlatives in dis- 
cussing such records as those of Brahms’s Quintet, 
played by the Flonzaley Quartet and Harold Bauer. 
Here is Brahms at his best, played and reproduced 
in a manner that gives scarcely an opening for 
complaint—a great achievement on the part of all 
concerned. If I wrote a column about the records, 
it would be merely variations on that simple state- 
ment (DBg70-74). 


The clarity of detail and range of power | 


The Finale | 


florid | 


It gives a couple of ‘Elijah’ | 


] 

Here is another set of the ‘Moonlight,’ with 
| Lamond playing. It is, of course, good, but I prefer 
|that of Friedman, noticed above (Di14o-41; on 
the fourth side is Liszt’s Concert Study in D flat). 
| Mark Hambourg plays ‘La Cathédrale Engloutie’ and 
|*The Harmonious Blacksmith.” The former comes 
unexpectedly well out of a severe test in the matter 
lof tone; in the latter Mr. Hambourg indulges in 
fantastic variations of pace and power. If ever there 
were a piece of pure simple music that asks for little 
more than a plain delivery of the notes it is this of 


Handel. Why play it as if it were a Liszt 
Rhapsody ? (C1303). 

Mischa Elman is recorded in pieces of little 
importance by Frim! and Cui (DA8o2). 

Only one organ record—by Stanley Roper—turns 


up this month. My sole complaint is concerned with 
Mr. Roper’s choice of music. Dubois’s ‘Cantiléne 
Nuptiale’ does not represent the light French school 
|at its best; and Elgar’s ‘Imperial March’ should be 
| left to the orchestra, There is surely plenty of good 
| and attractive organ music to draw on (C1297). 

The many admirers of Sousa and his band |! 
declare myself to be one, unblushingly) will enjoy the 
J. F. Wagner's 


Sousa’s own 


| latest record of their march-playing 
‘Sesqui-Centennial Exposition’ and 
‘Under the Double Eagle’ (B2361). 
Vocal records this month are on a good level. 
Galli-Curci is at her brilliant best in the ‘Shadow 
Song,’ from ‘Dinorah’ (DA817); Joseph Hislop 
sings beautifully a couple of northern folk-songs, ‘ An 
Eriskay Love:Lilt’ and ‘Herding Song’ (DA879 
Tudor Davies is well above his average (which is 
| another way of saying that his vocal method is more 
free than usual) in ‘Onaway, awake, beloved,’ from 
‘Hiawatha,’ and the ‘Legend of Kleinsach,’ from 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’ (Dii42); and Browning 
|Mummery displays a fine voice, but over-sings at 
times, in ‘On with the motley’ and * Your tiny hand 
is frozen’ (C1300), 


VOCALION 


Notably good in clarity and colour is the record of 
the ‘Oberon’ Overture, played by the -olian 
Orchestra under Stanley Chapple, but the quiet 
passages are /ve quiet, even when played with a loud 
needle. (Even the fibre-and-soap needle enthusiasts 
will have to cock an attentive ear.) But it musi be 
said that this record gives us a lot of the romantic 
feeling (Ko5283). 

The Vocalion Company seems to have got together 
a capital chorus, judging from recent choral records. 
So far the music sung has been of little importance 

-‘The Red, White, and Blue,’ ‘ Advance, Australia,’ 
and the like. A good step forward is made in a 
couple of Gilbert-Sullivan records, both from ‘The 
Gondotiers,’ in which an excellent lot of principals 
and the chorus are heard to great advantage. These 
enjoyable records can be praised without reserve 
| (Xgg30-1). 
| Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise Brillante 
|is described as being for violoncello and pianoforte, 
but the order of the instruments ought to be reversed ; 
the pianist has by far the more important and 
| interesting part. The players are Jacques van Lier 
j and Edith Walton, A good record, with pianoforte 
| tone of unusual excellence (Ko5274). 
| York Bowen keeps up his good standard with a 
record of Chopin’s Etude in E minor and Preludes 
lin F, G, and C mimor (Ko5275). 
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It was a happy idea to record Mr. Bowen in 
Beethoven’s too-little-known Sonata in F sharp 
major. Composers are not always the best judges 
of their own works, but I feel that Beethoven was 
not far out, if at all, in preferring this little two- 
movement work to the so-called ‘Moonlight.’ For 
every domestic pianist who gets beyond its opening 
bars there are a thousand who can strum the Adagio 
and Allegretto of the ‘Moonlight’; and in that fact 
lies much of the secret of its neglect. It is 
unexpectedly troublesome to play. Mr. Bowen gives 
it a delightful performance, and I hope and believe 
that this record will largely increase its friends. 
There are not many better examples of Beethoven’s 
blend of humour and romance (Ko5281). 

Albert Sandler plays a _ Beethoven - Kreisler 
Rondino in fluent and attractive fashion, Bracketed 
with it is Drigo’s Serenade (X9915). 

For military bandites there is a jolly record of 
a ‘Tom Jones’ selection played by the Life Guards 
Band (Ko5278). The same band is also recorded in 
Fucik’s ‘Children of the Regiment’ March and 
Blankenburg’s ‘The Gladiator’s Farewell’ March 
(Ko5284). 

For Ethel Hook’s voice and diction there can be 
nothing but commendation. Unfortunately, her 
phrasing in Kennedy Russell’s ‘Poor Man’s Garden’ 
and Fisher’s ‘The Connemara Shore’ is far from 
good. Both songs are badly cut up. One is 
surprised to find this elementary fault in a singer so 
well equipped otherwise (X9917). 





Player-Piano Wotes 


EOLIAN 


The World’s Music. Among these are some of 
the finest rolls this Company has so far published. 
There is something for every musician, be he student, 
teacher, amateur, professional, or just the ordinary 
listener, for whom the ‘Running Comment’ series 
should prove to be of special interest. Pride of place 
must be given to a masterly performance by Grainger 
of his own arrangement of the first movement of 
Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, with a commentary by 
Sir Landon Ronald. (Grainger is heard to far better 
advantage, apparently, in this way than on a 
gramophone record, where the loud tone is generally 
inclined to be jangling.) In this roll his range of 
power is remarkable. Altogether, this is first-rate in 
every way (D93). 

Good, too, is the first movement of Mozart’s 
Sonata in D, on which Geoffrey Shaw’s notes are 
easily followed, and Landowska’s playing is 
delightfully pellucid (D275). 

There is also a Pianola roll of Schubert’s Military 
March No. 1, with comments by Sir Henry Hadow 
(D44). More perhaps for the student and earnest 
amateur are the ‘ Annotated’ and ‘ Analytical’ series. 
These have not only portraits of the composer and 
performer, but delightful illustrations, mostly wood- 
cuts, in keeping with the spirit of the music. There 
are short, simple notes on the composer and his 
work in general, and on the piece to be played. 
These rolls would make valuable bases for lectures. 
One on fugal form could be given with the aid of a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in B flat (No. 21 of the‘ 48’), 
faultlessly played by Harold Samuel, with descriptive 
notes by Percy Scholes (D1). 


Josef Hofmann plays Mendelssohn’s ‘ Andante’ 
and ‘ Rondo Capriccioso,’ described by Dr. John B, 
McEwen (D15), and the same composer’s ‘ Spring 
Song’ (D63). The latter seems to be rather on the 
stately side for a spring song. The annotations on 
this are by Percy Baker. 

A capital and imaginative performance is that of 
Guiomar Novaes in Liszt’s ‘ Dance of the Gnomes’ 
(D37). Thenotes are by M.-D.Calvocoressi, and the 
wood-cuts are especially stimulative. 

Bach’s Overture to the 29th Cantata receives 
brilliant treatment at the handsof Pouishnov (D279). 
This is a first-rate roll, with an introduction supplied 
by Sir Hugh Allen. 

Although it is given ample justice by the pianist 
Clarence Adler, the ‘Funeral March of a Marionette’ 
by Gounod, makes a very ordinary pianoforte solo. 
It needs the orchestra to give it point. The meaning of 
the music is, however, fully and simply explained ina 
children’s introduction by Edith M. G. Reed (D39). 

After G. C. Ashton Jonson’s notes, with their lurid 
references (‘a tragedy in tone,’ ‘crash of passionate 
surprise,’ ‘downward swirl of indignation and despair,’ 
&c.), Chopin’s ‘Revolutionary Study,’ as played 
by Harold Bauer, seems comparatively tame: the 
flag of revolution is pink, rather than red. Whether 
the notes lead us to expect too much, or whether 
the playing gives us too little, is a nice point (D83). 

A vividly picturesque affair is the ‘Dance of the 
Fire Ritual,’ by Manuel de Falla, played by Arthur 
Rubinstein. The illustrations to this are particularly 
good, as is also the introduction by Edwin Evans 
(D239). 

Ethel Leginska gives an effective performance of 
| Beethoven’s Minuet in G (D55). 
| 





Despite the supercilious attitude of many towards 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without Words,’ the charm and 
finish of the best of them can still delight. The 

| ‘Duetto,’ sympathetically played by Conraed Bos, is 
| a case in point (D29). 

| And what charm there still is in Schumann’s 
|*Dreaming’! D17 gives us Godowsky’s playing of it. 
| Busoni plays Liszt’s ‘La Campanella’ with amazing 
facility and clarity (D220). 

| 1am glad to see that the Company is not forgetful 
| of the claims of some contemporary music that so far 
| has not had much of a show on gramophone, player- 
piano, and radio. Here are rolls of the first 
movement of Stravinsky’s Pianoforte Sonata, played 
by himself (D331); Scriabin’s ‘Enigma,’ ‘ Desire,’ 
}and ‘A Danced Caress,’ played by Pouishnov (D49) ; 
and of Prokofiev’s performance of his own 
*Sarcasms,’ Nos. 1 and 2 (D205). The Stravinsky 
work marks another step in the composer’s back-to- 
|the-classics journey. It is deliberately dry and 
unemotional, but unexpectedly pleasant to hear, 
Edwin Evans’s notes are admirable, and no better 
case could be made out for this latest phase in 
Stravinsky and his followers. None the less, it 
leaves one doubtful of any fruitful issue from work 
so imitative. Moreover, the studied avoidance of 
expression, as generally understood, seems somewhat 
of a pose. In the long run this extreme will prove 
as unsatisfactory as the other. There is surely. 
something between the hot-house and the refrigerator. 
Still, I recommend this roll as genuinely interesting. 
The Prokofiev is less satisfactory, partly because 
sarcasm is a quality that cannot be expressed in 
music without the aid of a text. These pieces might 
as well be described by a dozen other titles. They 


(Continued on page 149.) 
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(Continued from page 144.) 


consist almost entirely of more or less amusing and 
impudent noises, 


even from these short pieces. This over-ripe, 
decadent art is the antipodes of the Stravinsky 
Sonata. Most of us will prefer the refrigerator, but 
we are really comfortable only in the half-way house. 

There is one roll from the Biographical Series— 
on Brahms, by Hadow, with numerous pictorial and 
musical illustrations ; the latter played by Backhaus, 
Una Bourne, Edwin Fischer, and Mitja Nikisch. 
The main work, to which the musical illustrations 
lead, is the Rhapsody in G minor (D45). 

From the Educational Series (Pianola) are 
Stanford’s ‘Ballad of the Ranks,’ with Dr. John 
Borland supplying a teacher’s introduction (D1oz2), 
and ‘ Ear-training and Rhythmic Movements,’ Roll 1, 
by Mabel Chamberlain (D302). Judging from the 
enthusiastic approval of the latter accorded by the 
very young members of my own household, this should 
prove not only useful, but extremely popular in schools. 

Duo-Art.—From a batch of six of these rolls, 
three are so good as to make the allotment of first 
place a difficult task. There is a Scarlatti Sonata 
in G, delightfully played by Myra Hess, whose 
delicate s/accato scale-passages must fill the ordinary 
amateur with envy. In the second movement of 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto (6968), Backhaus 
makes the light, rapid passages a joy to the ear; the 
Andante as a whole, is most attractive. 

Another good roll is thatof Hofmann playing Liszt's 
*Murmuring Woods’ (6708). The aspiring pianist 
would do well to listen carefully to these rolls and 

“mete the perfect rhythm, the harmonic clarity 
preserved by correct use of the pedal, and the 
absence of any kind of exaggeration. 

Robert Armbruster gives us three rolls. A selec 
tion from ‘lolanthe’ (7045); ‘A Day in Venice,’ 
Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 4, by Nevin, two short and quite 
pleasant pieces (7011); and ‘Loch Lomond’ (0763), 
the variations of which are of the old-fashioned, 
decorative type. Happily the tune is so fine as to 
be able to stand the inevitably large amount of 
repetition. rhe playing in each case is up to 
Armbruster’s usual high level. 

Hand-played. — The Andantino and Finale of 
Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ stripped of its 
orchestral colour, amounts to very little. As a 
pianoforte solo it is of an irritating emptiness, 
devoid of all the attractiveness it certainly possesses 
when played by an orchestra. The pianist is the 
composer himself, so the work has ample justice 
Ag53@). 

Backhaus has transcribed and gives a delightful 
performance of Strauss’s Serenade, Op. 17, No. 2 
\947¢). 

Friml’s *‘ Valse Coquette,’ Op. 77, is well played by 
Constance Mering (Ag4ga), and in Theodore Lack’s 
‘Idilio,”” Op. 34 (Agsta), Robert Armbruster gives 
us another of those sweet nothings he plays with 
such ability. 

Song-rolls.—Only four of these have arrived this 
month ; all are quite good, though the music in Roll 7 
of the ‘When we were very young’ series (26673 
falls below the level of its predecessors. The twa 
songs are ‘Lines and Squares’ and ‘Vespers.’ 
Monckton’s jolly litth ‘The Pipes of Pan = are 
calling,’ from ‘The Arcadians,’ makes a good roll 
(26646); Hullah’s ‘Three fishers went sailing,’ 


Scriabin is not the power he was | 
ten years ago, and his decline is easy to understand | 


played by Cyril Westbury (26726), and Sanderson’s 
| * Harlequin,’ played by Charles Blackmore (26727), 
| are both effective. 

Metrostyle. — Here is Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
| Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78, on two rolls—Adagio 
}cantabile and Allegro ma non troppo (T30288c), 
j}and Allegro assai (T30289@). Although apparently 
neglected by the majority of concert pianists, 
and almost entirely by amateurs, chiefly because 
|of the somewhat ungrateful nature of its technical 
demands, it deserves to become a_ favourite. 
There is also a Rondino on a theme of Beethoven, 
by Kreisler, arranged by Godowsky (T 303014) ; and 
Byford’s ‘ Zizica,’ an Intermezzo (T 303006). 

Dance music.—Apart from a Valse, ‘ Because I love 
you,’ by Berlin (L24812a), and a fox-trot, *‘ Black 
Bottom,’ by Henderson (L24811a), these are mostly 
of the usual order, the feeblest of them struggling 
into existence with the aid of two, sometimes three, 
nurses : ‘ Lay me down tosleepin Carolina’ (Ager) and 
‘Moonlight on the Ganges’ (Myers) (L24814@ 
‘Mary Lou’ Lyman-Waggner-Robinson) and 
‘Memories of you’ (Russell) (L24809a) ; ‘Me too’ 
(Woods-Tobias-Sherman) and * Rosie-Posie’s ’ Waltz 
Carroll-Freed) (L24813a@) ; ‘When it’s twilight on 
Missouri’ Waltz (Jack-Vincent-Herbert) and ‘ My 
cutie’s due at two-to-two to-day’ (Robin von Tilzer) 
L24810a). The last-named is labelled ‘ Novelty 
Fox-trot’: it may be, but to the writer it sounds 
suspiciously like all the other fox-trots. There is also 
a selection from ‘ Queen High’ (L 30302 D.G 


Wireless Hotes 


By ‘ARIEI 


The storms that beat round the devoted heads of 
the old B.B.C. prove to be mere zephyrs compared 
with those that have assailed the new. Fancy goes 
a long way, and as Savoy Hill tells us that the 
programmes with which the New Year began were 
arranged long ago by the Company, and that the 
Corporation had not even a little finger in them, it 
looks as if a good many grousers made up thet 
mind beforehand that January 1 would show the 
cold and deadening hand of Government control. 
The letters of complainants, published all too readily 
is apparently short of ‘copy,’ 


by a daily Press that 
showed an unusually rich vein of fatuity. For the 
amusement of a future generation of listeners, 
somebody ought to make a collation of the pick of 
these letters. For example, one correspondent in the 
Evening Standard, who wrote backing up another 
browless one who complained of Bach and Mozart 
taking up no less than twenty-five minutes of a mere 
five hours’ evening (7.0 till 12.0), said that ‘as the 
majority of license-ho’ders are work-people and 
others who require relaxation and amusement to 
lighten their burdens, they should not be expected to 
pay tos. for such programmes.’ Certainly it sounds 
like an imposition when put this way, But if this 
correspondent had done a little arithmetic first, and 
stated the case fairly, quite another impression ts 
given. He should have divided tos. by three 
hundred and sixty-five. The sum is far beyond me, 
but | am told that the result would show the cost of 
such an evening’s programme to be something less than 
a third of a penny} Why, even the time-signal and 
the news of that depression stealing round Iceland 
is good value for so microscopic a sum 
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There was a want of logic, too, in the pronounce- 
ment made by the head of a big store to the effect 
that the sale of sets and accessories was not what it 
used to be because of the nature of the programmes. 
It doesn’t seem to have occurred to this shrewd 
business man that a far likelier reason for the 
decrease of sales is that the majority of potential 
listeners are already provided. And the assertion 
that ‘the present programmes are appalling almost 
without exception,’ proves nothing more than that 
this store manager has a hazy idea of the meaning 
of words. 


Moreover, those who complain that the programmes 
are deteriorating, or not making progress, overlook 
several important factors. When radio and _ its 
marvels burst on us we were so taken up by its 
novelty that our palate was uncritical. In fact, we 
had no palate. 
appa.ently from nowhere was enough to give us a 
thrill. Now that the wonder has gone (only for some 
of us, though: for me radio still retains much of the 
early miraculous glamour, and | don’t want to lose it 
yet awhile), we are becoming harder to 
There Aas been progress, beyond a doubt, but that 
the progress has slowed down is inevitable. Rapid 
progress belongs, as a rule, to the early stages of an 
art: every step forward leaves less room for improve- 
ment, and the less obvious such improvement becomes. 
I] have had, and shall no doubt have, many a 
grumble at the B.B.C., but such grumbles are usually 
confined to details. So far as general policy is 
concerned, it seems to me that the B.B.C. has 
shown an amount of vision and a sense of respon- 
sibility that have been conspicuously lacking in other 


please. | 


modern and rapidly-developed means of popular | 


amusement and instruction, such as the cinema and 
the popular press. 
records, for example, were slow in realising that there 
was a public for something better than noise and drivel 
so slow, in fact, as to raise up a barrier of dislike 
and prejudice that is even yet hardly broken down. 


In the Star of January 12 the ‘Radio Corre- 
spondent’ demands that the Corporation shall 
‘promptly admit the right of the listener to say what 
he is to hear.’ Yes; but what listener? 


The makers of gramophone | 


The one | 


who objects to anything good, whether it be in| 


literature, drama, or music? That type has been 
saying what he wants, and grumbling at not getting 
enough of it, ever since broadcasting began. 
rest of us may be in a minority, but we too have our 
rights, and I call on my fellow-musicians to take a 
leaf out of the low-brows’ book, and ask for, and see 
that they get, value for their fraction of a 
penny a day. 


good 


The Christmas programmes were excellent, save in 
one department—that of humour. Here is the weak 
part of broadcasting programmes so far. This is 
not the fault of the B.B.C., of course. The fact is, 


The | 





| feature, its only fault being its brevity. 


the wire, so to speak. We feel there must be some 
thing really funny going on, and we wonder why it 
should be kept in the studio. Besides, the studio 
audience is listening gratis, whereas an extortionate 
Corporation has wrung from us a third of a penny 
per day per household. 

‘The Foundations of Music’ is a good new 
Fifteen 
minutes ought to be the minimum: the listeners 
who don’t want to be edified ought not to grudge 
another five minutes. That the players are to be 
anonymous is all to the good. It is a welcome 


| change to be able, for once in a way, to listen to a 


the music counts for infinitely 
Not the least of the good 


recital in which 
more than the performer. 


|things wireless has done for music is that it has 


The mere sound of a voice coming | 


removed many of the distractions that are incidental 
to concert-room performance. There may be a few 
losses, of course, but the balance is on the right 
side, inasmuch as listeners can no longer be bam- 
boozled by good looks, fine feathers, and ingratiating 
deportment. Moreover, there is a vast amount of 
classical music that calls for littke more than 
‘straight’ playing. Such works are even likely to 
be better played by an obscure, but competent and 
tasteful, performer than by a ‘star.’ Even the 
‘romantics’ have a bad time at the hands of the 
celebrity. Think of the Chopin distortions com- 
mitted in the blessed name of ‘ rubato,’ for example. 

The principle of anonymity cannot, of course, be 
carried out in the case of a singer. But it would 
be interesting to turn on a few famous instrumentalists 
incognito, and see how they fare unsupported by their 
name and fame. How would Pachmann, minus his 
prattle and platform tricks, succeed in a programme 
of representative pianoforte music, from Bach to 
Ravel? Even if he were allowed to limit himself 
to Chopin, I fancy that most listeners would come 
to the conclusion that the unknown player was so 
unequal and erratic as to be well below the first or 
even second rank. Yet many of these same listeners 
would flock to Queen’s Hall to hear a_ similar 
performance, and would get as near to the platform 
as possible in order to miss none of the prattle and 
byplay. Wireless is doing a great work for music in 
that it is more and more helping us to develop a real 
sense of values, and to put first things first. ‘Every 
man his own music critic’ was a fantastic dream so 
long as the performer was exalted at the expense of 
the composer. The wireless concert goes a long way 
towards removing the anomaly. I don’t know what 
the experience of the average musical listener has 
been ; but for my part I have found that undistracted 
listening at home has very considerably modified my 
views of certain works on which I had long since 


| made up my mind. 


very few comedians have yet acquired the knack. | 


Tom Clare was the one brilliant success at Christmas. 
Every point told, and I found myself laughing so 
heartily that I was in some danger of interfering with 
the entertainment. By the way, if the more or less 
comedians feel they must have an audience in the 
studio, I suggest that they engage one that is not 
so easily amused as the people who generally do duty. 
The storm of cackles that punctuates some feeble 


efforts is annoying to those of us at the other end of | 


I had intended giving a brief commentary on the 
best things in last month’s programme, but space will 
not permit. Among the items would have been the 
violin playing of Sammons, the Brahms song recitals 
of Mark Raphael, Mr. Sieveking’s diverting survey 
of ‘The Seven Ages of Mechanical Music,’ and the 
chamber concert of the AZolian Players. The last- 
named programme, by the by, gave us a good 
example of what wireless can do in making known 
admirable music that is never likely to be heard in 
the concert-room. To most of us Max Reger is 
merely a name, or known only as the composer of 
turgid organ music. The delightful Serenade for 
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flute, violin, and viola, played by Joseph Slater, 
Antonio Brosa, and Rebecca Clarke, showed us that 
there is, after all, another and far more attractive 
Reger. Yet if we depended on the concert-room, 
we might easily miss him. At the end of the 
Serenade one felt that had Reger been compelled 
to spend a year writing only for such combinations 
of instruments, he might’ have been cured of his 
worst faults—for even he could not be noisy or 
turgid on a flute, violin, and viola, 


It is good to hear that a two-manual organ is to be 
installed at Savoy Hill. This should bring organ 
music into the evening programmes. There is no 
lack of works of a kind suitable for such a chamber- 
organ. For classical programmes there are the 
Trio-Sonatas and Chorale Preludes of Bach, as 
well as a good deal of other attractive music by 
old composers which actually sounds better on a 
small organ than on a large one; and for light 
relief the modern English, French, and Italian 
schools offer a wide choice. 
excellent works for organ in combination with various 
stringed and wind solo instruments. At present there 


must be many non-church-going listeners who are | 


getting very misleading impressions of the organ 


for the recitals broadcast from churches are liable | 
to be confused in effect in loud passages, and the | 


balance almost invariably suffers from a poor trans- 
mission of the bass. Cinema organ recitals usually 


consist of superficial music played on an instrument | 


which may be (and often is) an ingenious box of 
effects, some musical, some otherwise, but almost 
entirely lacking in the beauty and dignity that make 
the real organ unique. In fact, the more adequate the 
cinema organ is for its particular purpose, the less 
suitable it seems to be for anything else. 


About a year ago I suggested that the B.B,C. 
should broadcast the Final of the English Cup, ‘or 
some other big football or sports occasion. I am 
glad to find that the idea has occurred also to the 
Savoy Hill powers, apparently vd America. 
events, the first attempt of the kind was made on 
January 15, when the Rugby match between England 
and Wales was broadcast. It must be written down 
as a most successful effort, though of course some 
improvements in detail suggest themselves. For 
instance, it will be better, perhaps, for the progress 


of the game to be announced by one official only. | 


The dialogue form was not always easy to follow, 
especially as one of the speakers used too low a tone. 
Some listeners seem to have found the cheers of the 
crowd so powerful as to drown the announcing at 
times, but this little lack of balance should be put 
right, not by cutting out or toning down the cheers, 
but by an adjustment of the announcing. Personally, 
1 found the match, brought thus under my roof, 
quite exciting; it was easy to visualise the various 
incidents, and the constant cres. and dim. of 
cheers was no small factor. I take off my hat and 
extend sympathy to the Welsh Stentor near by the 
B.B.C. hut, who punctuated the proceedings by | 
exhorting Wales to ‘Come on.’ The note of despair | 
that gradually crept into his voice during the last few | 
minutes was quite a study in the emotional possi- | 
bilities of vocal tone-colour. I hope this excellent 
start will be followed up. The Boat Race and the 
English Cup final should be the next events. (The | 
former will no doubt call for the service of an| 


aeroplane.) The excitement of cricket is of a quiet 
and long-drawn out type that can hardly be enjoyed 
save at first hand; but something might be done 
with the opening hour’s play of a Test match, when 
every ball bowled is big with fate. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


A lecture on Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1, 
will be given on Saturday, February 12, at 3 p.m., 





There are also some} 


At all} 


at the College, by Mr. B. J. Dale. (The work is 
| selected for analysis at the Fellowship Examination, 
in July, 1927.) The Quartet will be played by students 
|of the R.A.M., by permission of Dr. John McEwen, 
Principal. 1st violin, Phyllis McDonald ; 2nd violin, 
|Hilda Parry; viola, Winifred Copperwheat ; ’cello, 
Joan Mulholland. Admission free; no tickets 
required. 

The Choir-Training Examinations will be held 
| May next. H. A. HARDING (Aon. Secretary). 


n 


PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JANUARY, 1927 


Eldridge, G. H., London 
Howarth, J. W., Stockport 
Macrae, J. D., Glasgow 

Mayer, B. N., London. 

Milnes, Mrs. L. G. A., London. 
Milnes, W. H., London 
Chambers, H. A., Leeds. Ratcliffe, P., Stockport 

Chapman, E. T., Blisworth. Strange, H. A. W., East Grinstead, 


{N.B.—No award was made of the Turpin Prize.| 


Barkus, A., Reading. 

Bate, H. A., London. 

Billington, F. G., Wakefield. 

Booth. E. W. E., London 

| Bowyer, W. H., London 
(Lafontaine Prize). 


| 
} 


| PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP—JANUARY, 1927 


Ball, C. J., York Oakley, R. G. E., London. 
Browne, S. E. D., London. Pritchard, A. J., Gloucester. 
Butcher. A. V., London. Saywell, Miss D. M., Gillingham, 
ent. 
Seago, Miss G. N. P. V., London. 
Sharpe, S. B.. Liverpool 
Shield, R., Newcastle-on Tyne 
Grove, F. A., Reading (Lafontaine Prize). 
(Sawyer Prize) Spencer, G., Barnsley. 
Hickman, O. H., High Wycombe. Stenner, Miss E. M., Bridgwater, 
Johnson, S., Leicester. Som. 
Kenworthy, S., London Thomas, S., Todmorden. 
Kimber, R. E. J., London. Townsend, W., London 
McHattie, Miss A. M., London Tracy, A. R., Liverpool 
Wells, C. F. C., Guildford. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER, Aegistrar. 

[The President’s Address at the Diploma Distribution, 

Examiners’ Reports, Xc., will appear in our next issue.— 
Epitor. } 


Crisp, B. A., Sidcup. 
Cutbush, R. F., Coulsdon. 
Gledhill, H., Huddersfield. 





DR. WALTER CARROLL ON CHURCH 
CHOIR TRAINING 

Among the excellent lectures delivered at the 
recent Congress of Organists’ Associations was 
one on ‘The Training of a Voluntary Choir,’ by 
Dr. Walter Carroll, It contained so much that is 
practical and admirably expressed, that we are glad 
to avail ourselves of his permission to reproduce 
portions of it. Only lack of space prevents us from 
reprinting it in full. 

After discussing the aims and objects of the 
choirmaster’s work, Dr. Carroll proceeded : 


The type of church may affect, to some extent, the 
order of the service, and therefore the scope of the 
work; but it has no bearing upon principles and 
methods of choir training which, if sound, should 
apply with equal force to the music of all denomina- 
tions. In every case two main principles are to be 
borne in mind : 

(1.) That Church music, in quality and in per- 
formance, should certainly equal in standard the best 
types of secular music. 
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(2.) That the choir, like the clergy, has two distinct 
functions : 
(a.) To assist the people in wszz/ed worship, through 
prayer and song ; 
(4.) To provide occasion for s#/en¢ worship, through 
listening and meditation. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that in the 
first of these principles the organist and choirmaster 
has failed lamentably. Taking the average, and not 
the exception, the music of public worship is some- 
thing of which we cannot be proud; something of 
which many of us are even ashamed. In the quality 
of the music itself, in articulation and pronunciation, 
in expression, and most of all in rhythm, the church 
service, as usually presented, is no credit to our pro- 
fession. By comparison with the work of a decently 
organized concert, it is a conspicuous failure. When 
shall we realise this, and make frank admission of it 
as the starting-point for much-needed reform? The 
self-satisfaction of the average organist and choir- 
master in face of his failure in the church is pitiable, 
and until facts are recognised and the standard of 
Church music radically changed we cannot expect his 
status to improve. His future as a church musician 


rests with himself, not with the church. He must 
cease to venerate the past and begin to study the needs 
of the present day. Let him take courage, shake off 


his complacency, and become a leader instead of a 
follower, 


Dr. Carroll was frank concerning the average 
organist’s lack of preparation. ‘How many organists 
practise and organize daily for their church duties ? 
How many ever practise from Sunday to Sunday ?’ 
he asked. And probably there were some sear hings 
of heart among his audience. He went on to point 
out that improved salaries and conditions can only 
come about through improved service, and the sooner 
the standard of Church music is raised the more hope 
there will be of raising the status of organist and 
choirmaster 

Dr. Carroll had some good things to say of the 
choirboy : 


The deciding factor in Church music, the least 
permanent but the most vital element, the keystone 
of the musical arch, is the boy chorister Almost 
every conceivable joke has been made about the 
choirboy, but he still persists; and if, as has been 
suggested, his place were filled by surpliced school 
girls, or stately sopranos, we should probably want 
him back again. There is something unexpected 
about the choirboy. He is like a streak of light in 
a dark place. The supreme cause of unrest, he is 
also the supreme cure for dullness. He is as lovable 
as he is tiresome. The whol stability of the choi 
depends upon the boys, and the choirmaster is 
wise who makes their training his first care. In 
a voluntary choir of forty the number of boys on 
regular duty should be about twenty. If space per- 
mitted, twenty-four would be better. Their ages 
should be well varied, ranging from nine to sixteen. 
It is unwise to have more than four boys of similar 
age, and it is absolutely necessary to have a class 
of probationers always in training. This class should 
be kept up to a definite numerical strength—either ten 
or twelve would be a suitable number; four of seven 
years of age ; four of eight; and four (ready for choir) 


about nine. The best recruiting ground is the church 
school, but it is not difficult also to arrange with other 
schools for a periodical supply of small boys. An 


entrance examination should be held once a year, 
September being the best time. The qualifying tests 
for the probationers’ class may le 


(a.) To sing, in tune, a descending scale ; 


(4.) To imitate a simple phrase ; 
(c.) To sing a verse of a school hymn. 


The advantages of this preparatory course are too 
obvious to need stressing. It will save time if we say 
at once that the choirmaster who does not run a proba- 
tioners’ class is neglecting his job. 


When the question of the alto part cropped up 


Dr. Carroll was emphatic on the usual treatment of 
the ladies who often come to the rescue : 


I 


We now come to a difficulty which need never have 
arisen but for a narrow interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and a love of convention, in a section of the clergy, 
namely, the problem of the alto part. Can anyone ir 
these days honestly doubt where the solution lies? 
After all that has been done for the emancipation of 
women ; after the part played by women during the 
war; after the admission of women as Readers and 
Deaconesses ; after the example of Christ Himself, 
who constantly accepted their good offices—can 
anyone really feel doubtful as to the right com- 
position of the alto part? In the Voluntary Choi: 
oi forty let there be six contraltos, three on either 
side; let them walk in and sit with the men; let 
them wear cassock and surplice; and (convention 
again) let them cover their defenceless heads wit! 
a simple cap of black silk—then let them sing 
with the voice that God made for the alto part. 
Now that some hundreds of churches have actually 
put surpliced women in the choir-stalls it is amusing, 
and rather pathetic, to observe the various dodges 
resorted to in order that the consequences of this 
terrible act may be minimised. There is the churcl 
where the women are put in the side-chapel, u 
ordinary attire; another where they are placed in 
the front pew, in surplices; still another tolerates 
them in the choir-stalls, but in their coloured frocks. 
Further comment is needless. The right thing is 
always possible, and the dust of convention can be 
easily swept away by the brush of commonsense. The 
testimony, clerical and musical, of those who have 
made the change is most encouraging and convincing. 
The question has often been asked whether the tone 
of the women blends with that of the boys. The answer 
is that it blends beautifully in the case of contraltos 
and boy trebles, but that the fusion of women sefrane 
with boy trebles is not so satisfactory. The effect of 
six full contralto voices singing the alto part is very 
beautiful, enriching the harmony and giving wonderful 
support to the trebles 





Dr. Carroll went on to touch a weak spot—lack of 
ganization 


Can organists organize? Judging by long and varied 
experience, the answer is—No. Yet the value of 
organization is attested by the very existence of this 
Union, with its rapid expansion and its useful service. 
That which is achieved by the mass is possible to the 
individual, and a glance at the short history of this 
Society should suffice to make every member a 
convert to organization; a red-hot reformer, eager 
to investigate, to give brains and more brains to 
his work, to re-organize himself. We can imagine 
such a man emerging from this Congress and 
visiting his church. He will look round the 
vestry as he enters. Is it arranged to the best 
possible advantage in tidiness and utility? He will 
inspect his music cupboard. Is everything in perfect 
order, neatly bound, mended, and marked ready for 
use? Above all, is every anthem a standard work by a 
really great composer? He will glance at his choir 
stalls ; perhaps he may have a pam, a healthy pain, a 
growing pain, when he sees the outward and visible 
signs of his training in Order and Discipline. As he 
walks around, and meditates, something begins to grow ; 
the seed of a new inspiration stirs in his heart. //¢ wi/ 
plan his work. Ue will begin at once and make 
better organization the starting-point for fuller 
service. He will feel the joy of getting a perfect 
result, however simple it may be. Let us see 
if we can help him in his scheme. The first step 
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of reconstruction is in selection of material. In 
the second week of every month the whole of 
the music for the following month, including 
the organist’s voluntaries, must be chosen, and 
chosen with great care. Close co-operation witlr 
the minister should be sought, the hymns obtained 
from him, and particulars of any special event likely 
to take place, so that all music may be appropriate to 
the occasion. This meeting should be a monthly one, 
points for discussion being carefully tabulated before- 
hand. 


How often have rehearsals failed for want of sucl 
planning as is suggested in the following? : 


The next step is preparation for rehearsals—a 
piece of common honesty which unfortunately may 
possess the charm of novelty for choirmasters of the 
conventional type. This must come under three 
heads : 

(a.) Practices for probationers ; 

(4.) Practices for regular boys ; 

(c.) Practices for full choir. 


The choirmaster who loves his work will need, each 
week, one practice of about an hour for probationers ; 
two for regular boys ; and one, of about ninety minutes, 
for full choir. These may be supplemented, from time 
to time, by short practices for single parts after the 
conclusion of service. Each practice must be 
previously prepared with extreme care. The pro 
bationers’ practice must be based upon a_ graded 
scheme carefully mapped out to cover a_ year’s 
training. Each lesson will include breathing, voice, 
rhythm, ear, sight-singing from the staff, hymns, 
and psalms, with additional attention to speech and 
discipline. The regular boys’ practice may begin with 
ten minutes’ work at voice exercises, followed by sight- 
singing from staff notation. The remaining time will 
be devoted to the preparation of hymns, psalms, and 
anthems in readiness for the next full rehearsal, the 
success and interegt of which will depend upon the 
safety of the boys. A full practice should, from 
beginning to end, be inspiring, interesting, and 
educational. Let us visualise one. The choir 
master has got his boys note-perfect. He has 
a trustworthy accompanist, and can stand at the 
conductor’s desk with a clear and happy mind. During 
the past week he has given a full hour’s thought to 
this practice, carefully noting all features requiring 
special care and all interesting points to be mentioned 
concerning the words and the music. On his desk 
before him is a neat programme of the evening’s work, 
so that no hesitation or confusion shall arise. He 
wisely starts with the hymns, taking the easier ones 
first. He insists that his choir begin w7/ the organ— 
not after it—and that the organ end with the choir. 
After a special study of one hymn in regard to phrasing 
and punctuation, he proceeds to the psalms, noting 
particularly those verses which his programme tells 
him are difficult. The greater part he rehearses 
without accompaniment, testing the pitch at 
intervals. Much time has been saved by the 
previous preparation of the boys, and the first part 
of the practice has occupied less than half an 
hour. The second part opens with a voice exercise for 
some specific purpose, such as blend, intonation, or 
articulation. (Quiet and beautiful is this exercise ; 
a small thing really well done. This is followed by 
sight-singing exertises, taken from one of the many 
excellent books, now available, of themes from the 
masters. Each theme is sung (a) with Sol-fa syllables ; 
(4) upon one vowel sound; (¢) with the hum, 
The choirmaster then makes a_ few interesting 
remarks upon the theme, its composer, and its period, 
Next comes the anthem or service, in which the boys, 
again, are already note-perfect. The copies are neatly 
bound, and the music lettered for reference. If the 
work is new it is sung right through twice, however 
many blunders may be made. Detailed practice 
includes much two-part singing, the other two voices 


|} retentive memory ; 


resting, but every member listening and studying the 
| music. As each section is polished the conductor 
questions the choir on any special difficulty they may 
| feel in regard to their part. (The personal admission 
| of difficulty is to be encouraged.) The members of 
| the choir attend regularly because they feel that every 
| practice is enjoyable and has a real educational value. 
No time is wasted in correcting the boys ; the music is 
of high quality ; the conductor is never absent nor 
late ; always cheerful, sometimes humorous, and, above 
all, has a definite purpose in everything he does. He 
does not merely demand the repetition of a passage ; 
he gives the 7eason and so gets an intelligent response. 
He is obviously a leader ; one who has prepared his 
plans. The choir will follow him because they 


believe in him. 


Dr. Carroll favoured the appointment of separate 
| offices as organist and choirmaster. His suggestion 
that the organist-choirmaster would do well to hand 
over the playing occasionally to an assistant, while 
he himself sits in choir, is a sound one. 

Dr. Carroll found his subject so big that midway 
he got over a good deal of ground expeditiously by 
firing off a series of pithy axioms, ¢.g.: 

Good voice training results in variety, not uniformity, 
of tone. 

A novel effect is produced when choir and orgat 
begin together. 

The laws of rhythm may be applied to Sacred Music 

Co-operation with the clergy is essential to complete 
success. 

To be a good chorister and a good scout needs two 
boys. 

Money rewards for modern boys are moral, and 
certainly effective. 

The choirmaster’s greatest need is lessons in Englist 
speech for— 

Correct pronunciation in singing is the same as t 
speaking. 

The true basis of choral expression lies in the 
meaning of the words. 

*‘Counsels cf Perfection’: yes. But is there any 
department of music where such counsels are at 
present more needed than that of the Church ? 


‘ORGAN MUSIC IN THE CINEMA’ 

Under the auspices of the Royal College of Organists a 
lecture on the above subject was given at the New Gallery 
Cinema on December 11, by Mr. Reginald  Foort. 
Mr. Cart de Lafontaine occupied the chair, and in intro- 
ducing the lecturer he said that Mr. Foort had won six 
scholarships (including three open ones at the R.C.M.). 
Mr. Foort, referring to the great improvement in films, 
said that their increasing subtlety demanded of the organist 
that he should be of sensitive disposition, with wide and 
and able to 
make an organ arrangement ‘on the spot.’ He must also 
be qualified to think in terms of the orchestra, and also he 
must build up a vast repertory, acquire a variety of * touches,’ 
possess a keen sense of rhythm, a strong imagination, and, 
above all, a sense of humour, Cinema organ work offered a 
wonderful opportunity for the sincere organist whose 
ambition it was to improve our national standard of taste 
A good organist with a good organ was preferable to a poor 
orchestra. The lecturer hoped that he might look forward 
to the time when the patrons of the cinema would get into 
the habit of wanting to hear good music. 


a first-rate sight-reader ; 


Mr. W. Irwin Hunt is giving a series of monthly recitals 
at St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church (Marlborough 
Place, Abbey Road, N.W.), with interesting programmes. 
On February 12 the scheme includes the Grieg Pianoforte 
Concerto, with Mr. Rae Robertson at the ptanoforte ; 
Franck’s Choral No. t; and the Finale from Vierne’s first 
Symphony. The recitals are at 5.30 p.m. 
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RIPON CATHEDRAL ORGAN 


The organ at Ripon Cathedral has recently been restored 
and entirely re-voiced by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison. 

The specification (drawn up by Dr. C, H. 
consultation with Messrs. Harrison) is as follows : 

There are four manuals, CC to A, 58 notes, and two and 


| 


Moody, in | 


a-half octaves of concave and radiating pedals, CC to F, | 


30 notes ; 51 speaking stops and 21 couplers, &c., making 
a total of 72 draw-stops. 


Pepa Orcan, § Stops, 4 Couplers 
FT FT 
1. Double Open 5. Sub-Bass Wood 16 
(18 from No . Wood 32 6. Violoncello ws 8 
2. Sub-Bourdon - 32 7. Flute ous . 8 
3. Open Wood 16 8 Ophicleide _ Metal 16 
4. Violone Metal 16 
I Choir to Pedal 
Il. Great to Pedal. 
III. Swell to Pedal 
IV. Solo to Pedal 
Crom ORGAN, 10 Stops, 3 Couplers 
(In a Swell Box 
FT FT 
Lieblich Bourdon 13. Dolce .» Metal 8 
Wood & Metal 16 | 14. Vox Ange lica | (tenor C) 8 
10. Viola da Gamba Metal 8 | 15. Salicet ‘ o» @ 
11. Lieblich Gedeckt 16 Lieblich Flute » @ 
Wood & Metal 8/17. Lieblich Piccolo = -€ 
12. Flauto Traverso Metal 1/18. Clarinet - » @S 
V. Swell to Choir 
VI. Solo to Choir 
VII. Great Reeds on Choir 
Great O aN, 13 Stops Couplers 
FT FT 
19. Double Stopped Dia 25. Harmonic Flute... Metal 4 
pason Wood & Metal 16 | 26. Octave Quint ° “ 22 
Large Open Diapason 27. Super Octave de 2 
Metal &| 28. Mixture, 19, 22, 26,29 , 
Small Open Diapason 8 | 29. Contra Tromba =i 16 
Hohl Flute 30. Tromba (harmonic 
Wood & Metal | trebles) _ 8 
Stopped Diapason . 8131. Octave Tromba 
24. Octave Metal 4 (harmonic trebles) ,, 4 
VIII. Choir to Great 


IX. Swell to Great 
X. Solo to Great 
Tremulant, and 3 Couplers 

FT FT 
Bourdon Wood & Metal 16 39. Flautina 


Geigen Metal 8 | 40. Mixture, 12, 15... 
4. Rohr Gedeckt 41 Sesquialtera, 17,19, 22 ., 
Wood & Metal 8 42. Contra F agotto , 16 
Echo Gamba Metal 8 43. Oboe e 8 
©. Voix Célestes 44 Trumpet (harmonic 
Tenor ¢ 8 trebles a 8 
seigen Principal 4s 45. Clarion (harmonic 
8. Rohr Fléte Wood & Metal 4 trebles - ; 4 


XI. Tremulant 

XII. Octave 

XIII Sub-Octave 

XIV Unison off 

slant, and 3 C« 


rrem uplers 


FT 
Metal 8 


46. ¢ di E assett Metal 16 48. Viole d'Orchestre 
47. Orche Hautl 8 49. Concert Flute ‘ ee 4 
XV rremulant 
FT FT 
( tra Tuba (harmoni 51. Tuba (harmonic Metal 8 
Metal 1¢ 
Nos. 46 to 50 in a Swell. box 
XVI. Octave 
XVII Sub-Octave 
XVIII. Unison off 
Cometnation Coupters (New 
XIX Pedal to Choir pistons 


‘xX. Great and Pedal combination coupled 
XXI. Pedal to Swell pistons 


ACCESSORIES 


nbination pedals to the Pedal organ 

4 combination pistons to the Choir organ 
6 combination pistons to the Great organ 
6 mnbination pistons to the Swell organ 
4 combination pistons to the Solo organ 
Re. esuiiie ofet m to No. 8 

Reversible pedal to Great to Pedal 
Reversible piston to Great to Pedal 


Reversible piston to Swell to Great 
Reversible piston to Solo to Great 
Reversible foot piston to Swell tremulant 
Reversible foot piston to Solo tremulant 


balanced crescendo pedals to Choir, Swell, and Solo organs 


Winp PRESSURES 


Pedal flue work, 34 inches ; reeds, 10 inches. 
Choir, 34 inches. 

Great flue-work, 34 inches; reeds, 10 inches. 
Swell flue-work, 34 inches; reeds, 7 inches. 
Solo flue-work and orchestral reeds, 5 inches ; 
Action, 12 inches. 


Tubas, 17 inches. 

Inaugural recitals were given by Dr. Moody, Dr. A. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Hubert Middleton, and Mr, William Ellis; and 
recitals by other well-known players were promised—among 
others, Drs. Charles Macpherson and William Prendergast, 
who are seen here with Dr. Moody (the photograph was 
taken during the inaugural recitals). 


oe Will 





DR, MOODY. DR, MACPHERSON, DR, PRENDERGAST. 


With the re-building of the organ comes a second edition 
of Dr. Moody’s booklet, ‘Ripon Cathedral Organ’ (J. H. 
Taylor, Ripon,6d.) T his includes a specification (see opposite) 
and full particulars of the organ in its present state. There is 
also a good deal of interesting ancient lore. We like especially 
the injunction of 1637, to the effect that 
themslvs 
preacher, 


*VYe Vicars and Singing men do carry 
reverently in Service time attending to ye 
not leaning upon their elbows and sleeping.’ 

Similarly it is ordered that 

‘Ye  choristers carry themslvs_reverently, 
kneeling upon their knees in time of prayers, not 
leaning upon their elbows attending to ye 
Preacher, not jangling one with another.’ 

And 


system : 


here, surely, is an anticipation of the probationer 


‘That no other boys be suffered to crowde into ye 
Choristers seats, or if any do, that ye Verger do forth- 
with remove y™, but if there be any Boys which have 
learned to Sing, and may after come to be chosen 
choristers, they may be suffered to Stand at Ye End of 
ye seat, and to look on ye Books, but not to sing, unless 
their master who teacheth them do certify that they 
are fit to sing.’ 

The booklet contains some well-produced illustrations of 
the Cathedral, the organ keyboard, portraits, Xc. 


Three lectures will be given at St. Mary’s, Aldermary, 
on February 14, 21, and 28, at 6, by the Rev. G. R. 
Woodward (* Easter Carols’), the Rev. C. E, Douglas (“Com 
munion Service Music’), and Mr. W. R. Anderson (* The 
Fauxbourdon according to J. S. Bach’). Illustrations will 
be sung by the choir, under the direction of Mr. Alan May. 


Parts 1 and 2 of the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio were sung at 
St. Andrew’s, Buckland-in-Dover, on December 10 and 
January 3, with Mr. T. H. Hill at the organ. 
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The choir of Clapham Congregational Church, conducted 
by Mr. Henry F. Hall, gave a recital of Church music at 
the City Temple on January 14, the programme including 
Purcell’s “Rejoice in the Lord,’ Ireland’s ‘Greater love 
hath no man,’ Charles Wood’s ‘ Expectans expectavi,’ and 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Evening Hymn.’ 


The London Sunday School Choir will give its annual 
concert at the Albert Hall on February 12, at 6.30, when a 
band and chorus of a thousand will be heard, under the 





direction of Mr. Wesley Hammett. The soloists will be | 
Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss Margaret Balfour, and | 
Mr. Joseph Farrington. 

On January 6, at Doncaster Parish Church, a special 
choir, conducted by Mr. H. A. Bennett, sang Parts 1 and 2 | 
of the ‘ Christmas’ Oratorio and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia | 
on Christmas Carols. Holst’s four songs for solo voice 
and violin were also given. 


“St. Paul’ was performed at Hinton Baptist Church on 
January 13, by the Chesham Choral Society, over a hundred 
strong, with an orchestra of twenty. The soloists were 
Miss Faith Hooper, Miss F. E. Green, Mr. Mountford Scott, | 
and Mr. Walter Saull. Mr. R. B. Green conducted. 


In a note in our January issue concerning the dedication 
of a new organ at All Saints’, Southport, we described the | 
organ as a three-manual of forty-five stops. This was a| 
slip: it is a four-manual. 

— | 

Holst’s ‘Ode to Death,’ Bainton’s ‘Hymn to God the | 
Father,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘Toward the Unknown | 
Regions ’ and Mozart’s Symphony in E flat will be per- 
formed at Southwark Cathedral on February 26, at 3 p.m. | 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently completed 
an organ for St. Mary’s (University) Church, Oxford— 
a three-manual of twenty-two stops and sixteen combina- | 
tion pistons. 


| 

Parts 1 and 2 of the * Christmas’ Oratorio were sung by | 

the Choir of St. Thomas’s, Regent Street, W., on| 

January 16, with Mr. A. Swinborn and Mr. Francis 
Jarrett as soloists, and Mr. Clifford Smith as organist. 


A selection from the B minor Mass will be sung at 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, on February 22, at 1.0, the | 


soloists being Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, | 
Mr. Leonard Gowings, and Mr. Topliss Green, 


At St. Hilda’s, Boverton, on December 20, the new 
organ, built by Messrs. Summers & Barnes, of York, was | 
dedicated. Mr. George Rhodes, of Scarborough, gave a 
recital. 


RECITALS 


Dr. Alfred Hollins, Colston Hall, Bristol—Choral Song 
and Fugue, S. S. Wesley; Pastorale, /ranck; Concert | 
Toccata, Hollins ; West; 


Fantasia in F, John &. 
Passacaglia, Bach. 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish 
‘Otho’; Arcadian Idyll, Lemare ; 
lVolstenholme; Fantasia on Darwell’s 
Toccata, Crawford. 

Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, Lichfield Cathedral—Sonata No. 1, 
Borowski; *Au Couvent,’ Aoredin; Berceuse, Vierne ; 
Dithyramb, //arwood. 

Mr. Frank E. Newman, St. Margaret Pattens, E.C.— 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; ‘The Question’ | 
and ‘ The Answer,’ /Volstenholme ; Prelude on ‘St. Peter,’ | 
Darke ; Finale (Sonata No. 7), Rheinberger. 

Mr. J. T. Horne, St. Finn Barre’s Cathedral, Cork— 
Prelude on Darwell’s 148th, Darke; Sonata No. 16, | 
Rheinberger ; * Pensée d’Automne,’ /Jomgen; Fantasia 

and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Dithyramb, Herwoeed ; | 

Grand Fantasia in F minor, A/ozart; Chorale Preludes 

by Wood, Brahms, Parry ; Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson. | 


Church—Overture, 
Fantaisie Rustique, 
148th, Darke ; 


Miss Marjorie 


Mr. W. J. 


Mz. W. 


Mr. R. 


Mr. Francis Crute, St. Mark’s, Battersea Rise 


Mr. Andrew MeN, R. 


Mr. H. H. Birchall, Congregational Church, Newcastle— 
Prelude in D, 7Zoméel/e ; Allegro ben moderato, Aridge ; 
Prelude on a Theme by Tallis, Darke ; Sonata No. 6, 
Mende lssohn, 

Miss Doris Fenner, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, E.C.—Prelude 
on ‘Rorate Ceeli,’ 4. Bernard; Allegretto, Gade; 
Benediction, Aarg-Z/ert ; Allegretto con fuoco in E flat, 
Saint-Saéns, 

Mr. G. J. Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Sonata 
No. 1, Rheinberger ; Toccata-Prelude on ‘* Pange 
Lingua,’ Bairstow; Aria, Siciliano, and Fugue, Sack ; 
Choral Melody, /Vaters. 


| Dr. Gordon Slater, Boston Parish Church—Passacaglia, 


Bach ; Flegy, Farrar; Scherzetto, Vierne ; Prelude, ‘O 
Lamm Gottes, unschiildig,’ Bach. 

Mr. A. E. Howell, Parish Church, Trowbridge—Sonata 
No. 7, Rheinberger; Allegretto Scherzando and Minuet 
and Trio, Wolstenholme ; Toccata in D minor, Holloway. 

Mr. L. Henniker, St. Andrew’s, Nottingham — Sonata 
No. 12 (first movement), AAcinberger ; First Meditation, 
Guilmant; Carillon, Tierne; Prelude on ‘Come, Holy 
Ghost,’ Bach, 

Mr. Albert Orton, St. Anne’s, Soho—A Aach programme 
(one of a series): Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Sonata No. 2; Pastorale; Fugue in G; Prelude and 
Fugue in C ; and five Chorale Preludes. 

Mr. L. Nicholas Choveaux, St. Stephen’s Walbrook— 
Sonata No. 5 (first movement), Aah; * Resonet in 
Laudibus,’ Aarg-E/ert; Allegretto Grazioso, Aridge ; 
Fantasie-Sonata in A flat, Rhetnberger 

Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Bourree, Sara- 
bande, and Dorian Toccata, Bach ; Concerto No. 2, 
Camidge; Sonata No. 1, Faulk Finale in E flat, 
Guilmant, 

Renton, St. Mary-le-Bow—Concerto in 

G minor, Handel; Cradle Song and Toccatina on 

* King’s Lynn,’ Grace; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, 

Franck ; Finale (Sonata), Reudke. 


| Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist Church, Carditf— 


Passacaglia, Aach ; Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, 
Stanford ; Fugue in E and Andante with Variations, 
Best ; Finale (Sonata No. 7), Ahetnberger. 


| Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Free Trade Hall, Manchester— 


Bach ; 


Cantabile, /ongen ; 
Scherzo, Grace 


Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Prelude, 


Benediction, Aarg-Zlert; 
Fugue, and Variation, /ravch. 


Rev. A. M. Samson, St. Michael and All Angels, 
Leicester—Fantasia in F minor, J/osar/; Minuet 
(Sonata No, 1), Stanford ; Bridal March, 7arry. (Violin 


Mr. George Wright: Sonata No. 8, Coreé/é ; 
1. MM. Samson ; Traumerei, Schumann.) 
Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—* Occasional ’ 
Prelude on ‘St. Peter,’ Lars 


solos by 


Elegy, 


Finale 
lVierne ; Choral Song and Fugue, 


Overture ; 
(Symphony No. 2), 
Wesley. 

Williams, St. Augustine’s, Wembley Park— 
Fantasie (Sonata No. 17), AAcindberges Adagio in E, 
Bridgi Choral, /enagen; Psalm-Prelude, Hox ; 
Voluntary in G, Standley. 

\. Jevons, Stamford Hill Congregational Church, 
N.—Piéce Héroique, Franck ; Adagio in A minor, Sack ; 
Adagio and Toccata (Symphony No. 5), /}7der. 
Serenade, 


CUMOET Ler. 





Wider ; Scherzo, Hollins: Pastoral Sonata, A’ 


Mr. Cecil J. Belcher, St. Andrew’s, Whitehall Park, N.— 


Fantasy- Prelude, 


Toccatina, 


Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Aac ; 
Macpherson ; Pastorale, Xheinberger ; 


APPOINTMENTS, 
McBride, choirmaster and organist, 
Christ Church, Strabane. 


Mr. Percy Bullock, choirmaster and organist, All Saints’, 


Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mr. Henry J. Staples, choirmaster and organist, Stoke 


Newington Wesleyan Church. 


(Harp solos by Miss Florence Edgcombe: Caprice, | Mr. George Stoker, choirmaster and organist, Laygate 


Gerald Phillips ; ‘Hymne a Ste. Cécile,’ Gounod.) | 


Presbyterian Church, South Shields. 
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Letters to the Bditor 


MUSICAL LIBRARIES IN UNIVERSITIES 

Str,—Sir Dan Godfrey bas done riuch for musical 
education in England, and the suggestious in his letter in 
the January issue of the Afusical Times deserve attention 
He will be glad, I am sure, to know that some of his ideas 
had occurred to others, and have already borne fruit. 

In the Musical Zimes of December, 1926, appeared 
(p. 1135) a short account of the New Music School at 
Cambridge. In the Sunday Observer of November 7, 1920, 
appeared the following letter to the Editor, which I trust 
you will be kind enough to reproduce, to save further 
explanation 


*Str,—I have read in yesterday’s Observer with 
interest and pleasure of the musical enterprise that 
signalises Prof. Buck’s appointment at London 
University. So I feel sure that he and the authorities 
concerned will not think me ungracious if I gently 
remind your correspondent that London is not ‘‘the 
only University in Great Britain” to possess ‘‘a music 
library which shall not only provide scores to the 
students, but enable them on the spot to hear them 
played.” Owing to the generous foresight of the late 
Richard Pendlebury, Fellow of my own College, 
Cambridge University has for many years possessed 
just such a library, which is constantly growing, and is 
now housed conveniently in our new Music School. 
The generosity of the .olian Company has long 
provided us with.a “‘ Pianola” and ** Duo-Art” grand 
pianoforte, on permanent duty, with records, which 
I have been using regularly in my University lectures 
to students. I am very glad to learn that London 
University will also have the same musical advantages 
that Cambridge possesses, and I am sure that, under 
Prof. Buck’s guidance, full use will be made of them. 

*I am, yours faithfully, 
‘Cyril B. RooTHAM.’ 


Dr. Whittaker followed shortly afterwards with a letter 
in the Odserver, supplementing my letter with an account 
of somewhat similar facilities for students at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle. —Yours, & 

St. John’s College, 
Car bridge. 


Cyrit B. ROOTHAM. 


Sik,—Sir Dan Godfrey’s letter in the January issue 
assumes that London is the first musical University library 
We have had one in Armstrong 
College for some considerable time.—Yours, Xc., 
Armstrong College, W. G. WHITTAKER. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


on the lines he describes. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ 


Sis In your 


statement which needs 


rteous notice of my opera there ts one 
‘Dr. Barkworth has 
given hostages to hallenged her) in 
attempting to set Shakespeare’s text almost in its entirety.’ 
The play yntains 3,055 lines, and I set 1,064 of them. 
* Lohengrin’ contains about 1,400 lines ; ‘ Carmen’ about 
200.— Y ours, Joun BarkworrTn. 


of our staff, but was 


orrection. 
fortune (or rather, 


[The notice wa ; 
sent from the College Epiror.] 


THE BRAND LANE CONCERTS AND THEIR 
COMPETITORS 

Sik,—I have read Mr. Car! Saerchinger 

January Musical 7imes, under * Sharps and Flats,’ and 

should like to pomt out that Mr. Brand Lane has no 

objection whatever to broadcasting, which is obvious from 

As he remarked, * Broadcasting 


s remarks in the 


his newspaper imterview. 
has come to stay 

What he does object to is Municipal Concerts. The 
municipality gives orchestral concerts at prices much below 
cost, which, of course, it can afford to do, as the rate-payers 
provide the deficiency. 


Ostensibly these are for the poorer classes, who cannot 
afford to pay high prices. One notices, however, that the 
audience arrives in private cars. It would be more to the 
point to say, ‘It is a scheme to keep together a certain 
musical society, which evidently must be nearing deep 
waters unless a subsidy comes along.’ If one scheme is 
assisted, why not another ?—Yours, Xc., 


Manchester. SUPERTONIC. 


‘ALL WE LIKE SHEEP’ 

S1k,—Handel is often criticised for the character of the 
music to which he set the chorus, ‘ All we like sheep.’ It 
is objected that the music is not penitential. And, indeed, 
it is not: Handel never intended that it should be. The 
chorus is set in dramatic form. The first part expresses 
the thoughtless, reckless frivolity of the sheep, who have 
wandered from the care of the Shepherd, into freedom. 
Then suddenly there break in the solemn tones of the 
message of the Sacrifice of Himself that the Good Shepherd 
has made for the sheep, in spite of their waywardness— 
‘The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’ And 
then there is silence, to allow our imagination to work. 

Could any contrast be more moving or impressive? I 
would suggest that there is no more dramatic moment in 
the whole oratorio.—Yours, Xc., 

The Vicarage, C. Penpock BANKs 

Westgate-on-Sea. 


R.C.O. LIBRARY: A SUGGESTION 


Sik,—I wish to submit an idea, which, if adopted, 
would, I feel, appeal very strongly to all members of the 
R.C.O., and would also result in fewer people allowing their 
membership to lapse as soon as the diploma is completed. 

There are several rooms in the College, which, one 
imagines, are used very little except during examination 
periods. One of these—not a large room—is the library. 
Doubtless the books stored on its shelves are both valuable 
and useful, but the room itself is rather formal and, to say 
the least, has associations for most members comparable 
only to those of the waiting-room of a doctor or dentist. 

Taking it for granted that at certain times during the 
year it would not be accessible, why not allocate for use as 
a library either the large room on the first floor or that on 
the third? Include in it, not only the books in the existing 
library, but a comprehensive collection of all organ music 
worth consideration, church music, books on music, 
keyboard music, and a certain number of orchestral scores. 
Such a library would be of inestimable value to the 
provincial member visiting London. It would save hours 
of trudging from one publishing house to another in search 
of suitable music, and would also spare one that unpleasant 
experience of spending some time in a shop, giving the 
assistants a good deal of trouble, and then possibly coming 
out without making a purchase. Probably both English 
and Continental publishers would give willing assistance 1 
what would be, for them, an effective means of publicity. 

Such a library, with comfortable furnishing—and, possibly, 
smoking permitted—would mean, particularly for country 
members, that the R.C.O. would be not merely a building 
in which examinations are held, but something in the nature 
of a club where a few hours during a visit to London might 
be profitably spent. 

There are other institutions in London, chiefly concerned 
with examinations, giving similar facilities to their members, 
notably the College of Preceptors, which even provides the 
means of obtaining light refreshments.—Yours, Xc., 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM AND ‘THE MESSIAH 

Six,—All who had the good fortune to hear * The 
Messiah,’ at (Queen's Hall, under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
must indeed have been thrilled at its performance, That it 
was amazing was clearly shown by the reception accorded to 
Sir Thomas at the finish. When, however, all the praise 
that he so richly deserves has been bestowed upon the 
conductor, one is forced to ask how far the performance 
realised Handel’s conception of the interpretation of this 
immortal work, I venture to submit that in one great 
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respect it failed, for nothing could possibly justify the 
immense speed at which some of the numbers were taken, 
as, for instance, * Let us break’ and *‘ All we like sheep.’ 
The runs in these and other numbers came to the audience 
in an almost unintelligible swoop, in spite of the wonderful 
singing of the choir ; and though the effect of the * Hallelujah 
Chorus’ was electrical, the majestic sublimity was absent. 

That animation and vitality can be obtained without 
speed cannot be qustioned. Is there no life or fire ina 
thoroughbred horse as he merely prances along? Those 
who can, have only to call to mind the wonderful impression 
made by the late Sims Reeves in * Thou shalt dash them,’ 
in slow and stately rhythm, when every note was indeed a 
perfect gem, as Handel intended, and the effect was as 
electrifying as anything heard under Sir Thomas; the 
audience rising to its feet and cheering to the echo. 

Everything, of course, depends upon the way in 
the oratorio is viewed. Handel said something to the 
effect that when he was composing the work, ‘he did 
see God and the Heavens open.’ On the other hand, one 
of our critics in speaking about * All we like sheep,’ says : 
* At the pace at which Sir Thomas took the chorus not an 
ounce of the fundamental jollity of the thing was lost; 
rarely can the delights of sin have found such ecstatic 
expression in this puritan country.” Somehow these two 
views don’t seem to agree, and never will. Had Sir Thomas 
given us the vigour and fire he did without such excessive 
speed (as he could have done), we should have had a 
perfect performance. 

What will happen if others try to emulate Sir Thomas, 
or even go one better in this direction ?—Yours, Xc., 

41, Avondale Road, 

South Croydon. 


which 


G. DENHA™M. 


THE RAD/O 7T/MES 

Sirk,—I notice in your excellent Wireless Notes in last 
month’s issue, some very kindly reference to the annotations 
now appearing in the programmes in the Aadio Zimes. 
Despite your kindliness, however, you cannot refrain from 
calling attention to certain errors of spelling and description 
which you have noticed. I sympathise with you, and an 
sure you will sympathise with us. These errors were 
corrected by us in proof, and yet have appeared in the 
issue from which you quote. 

I have no doubt that you, Sir, as editor, have had similar 
annoying experiences, and you will understand that we are 
much more likely to be subject to them, since we are 
concerned with the annotation of a hundred and forty 
programmes per week, and thus our work and that of the 
general editorial staff and the printers has to be done 
very quickly indeed. You have a ‘rush week’ once a 
month; with us every week is a ‘rush week.’ 

We do, however, desire the criticism of the musical press 
and of the definitely musical public upon our conduct of 
the big enterprise we have undertaken, and any hints that 
you and your readers can from time to Ume give towards 
an increase of the usefulness of the A’adie Zimes to its 
readers, will be greatly appreciated both by the Editor of 
the paper, by the staff, and by myself as ‘Musical Editor.’ 

Yours, Xc., Percy A. SCHOLES, 

Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 


“GREAT MASTERS ONLY NEED APPLY’ 
Sik,—The B.B.C. competition for composers has been 
proclaimed a failure, but there are circumstances connected 
with the whole proceedings which are far from satisfactory, 
and need clearing up if the public interested is to be assured 
of the fairness of the event. 
The Judges’ Report (A’adio 7¥mes, December 24) says 


*The standard set up was that of such works as the 
judges would themselves choose for performance in any 
important series of concerts,’ 


Now the judges had a perfect right under Clause © of the 
rules to reject all works which did not come up to the 
‘required standard.’ But equally, and especially in view of | 
the prohibitive standard quoted above, the competitors had 


the same right to know what that standard was, before 
being called upon to write to it. 

This most exclusive standard was not mentioned in the 
ules of competition or elsewhere. I venture to say that not 
many of the two hundred and fifty * younger or lesser known’ 
composers of British birth would have been foolish enough 
to waste weeks, nay months, of time, trying to write 
symphonies, Xc., to rival such works as would be 
chosen by Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Hamilton Harty, 
Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Hugh Allen, and Mr. Percy Pitt, 
for ‘any important series of concerts." Why not have said, 
‘Great masters only need apply,’ and have saved them 
ad the judges) all their labour? No sensible person 
expected a heaven-sent genius to appear, i to set such 
a standard without one word of notice competitors must 
one characterise the competition as most unfair. Indeed, 
i ! ! of things 


time int scheme 
















one ts inclined to ask at wh 
was such a standard adopted. 
Sut there are other matters. Competitors are told by the 
3. B.C. that those works which were technically correct 
lacked inspiration, whilst the works with good ideas failed 


g 
technically. Strange that the composers who had taken the 








pains to spend years in cultivating their art should be the 
very ones who had no ideas to cultivate ! 

All works were submitted by July 15 last—a very large 
umber, we were told, which would provide the judges with 
an arduous task. In the late summer an announcement 
was made that the result could be expected in the early 

umn. Then, not a word unti! the abortive result was 

known in the Aadio Times at Christmas. 
Now, does it take eight su experienced judges, each 





one of the six sections (as Sir Landon Ronald has 





informed us was done), six months to discover that two 


ndred and forty works do not reach the high standard set ? 
Yours, Xc., 


13, Frederi 


mse +S 


\ BEECHAM ORGAN 
Sir,—Can I, through the medium of your paper, obtain 
some information concerning a two-manual chamber organ 
built for Sir Thomas Beecham by Messrs. Hill 1 beheve 
it is now ina chu 








*hin the London district. Perhaps some 
readers may be able to help me in this matter 
Yours, Xc., , ' 

7, Acacia Road, r. Hi. Jonrs 


> } 
Bournville ° 


of your 


> B } 
. Hirmrnogham 


*“PEDANTRY* IN: EXAMINATIONS 
Sik,--The correspondence on * Exercises’ for musical 
uegrees is imteresting. But examiners are not always 
pedanuc. The following ts from a work sent in for the 
Mus. Doc. examination 





’ 
48 = 8 } f= = 
- = — = ~ 
The passage, which is for string quartet, was not blue 
pencilled, and the degree was given And there were ather 
passages like it, It ts true that for this particular examina 


tion ‘compositions’ rather than ‘exercises’ are requured 


But what’s in a name Yours, Xc., INTERESTED 


[Several letters on this subject are held over t a 


NEW LIGHT ON FERRABOSCO 


Sik,-—The labours of Mr. Arkwright and of 
Giovanni Livi have given us a wealth of intermation as to 
Alfonso Ferrabosco--well described by Peacham in his 
as a musician who * for judgment and 
but there ts a lacuna 
Of course, it its well 


ALFONSO 


Syghor 


‘Compleat Gentleman,’ 
depth of skill was inferior to none’ 
in his biography from 1§78 to 1580, 
known that he was attached te the Enghsh Court from 
1562 to 1878, when, pledging himself to return, he left his 
years 1578-80 are a 


two children as hostages. The 
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blank, and the only information obtainable hitherto is in a 
letter of February 5, 1582, in which Alfonso writes from 
Turin to Queen Elizabeth regarding his two children, 

I am glad to be able to throw a little light on the career 
of ‘Master Alfonso’ in the summer and winter of 15738. 
Previous writers have lost sight of him from February, 
1578, until October, 1580, when he was at Bologna; but, 
from a letter written by Dandino, Papal Nuncio in France, 
to the Cardinal of Como, dated Paris, June 23, 1578, we 
learn that in May, 1578, he had become chief of the 
musicians of the Cardinal of Lorraine. Here is the extract 


from the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Rome,’ 1572-78 (vol. 2, 


London, 1926): 


* There has arrived here one Alfonso Ferrabosco of 
Bologna, brought hither by the Cardinal of Lorraine as 
his musician. Determined against the will of his 
father to serve the Queen of England, he had been 
there for many years, requited with honour and pay. 
But at length, it being alleged that he had assisted 
at Mass in the house of the Ambassador of France, he 
was forbidden access to the Queen’s chamber and the 
Court. He has visited me, and told me that, though 
he is now reinstated in his office and the favour of the 
(Queen, he has resolved to be quit of that servitude, 
and acknowledge his error, and go home to Italy ; and 
that he has taken occasion of the death of his mother 
{his father had died at Bologna, in February, 1574] to 
crave leave of absence for a few months, purposing not 
to return. And so, he besought my advice, and also 
letters of recommendation to procure him pardon of 
his error, and enable him to live at home as a good 
Catholic and Christian ; assuring me in point of belief 
he had never swerved from the Catholic religion, and 
that so far as was compatible with secrecy he had not 
given up the Mass, Confession, and Communion in 
the house of the Ambassador of France, whose cer- 
tificate in scriptis I have seen. He adds that he 
desires to apply to Cardinal Paleotti for absolution 
of his errors, being loath to approach the Pope 
without his invitation, for fear of imprisonment by 
the Inquisition, and he begged me to furnish him with 
a letter to the said Cardinal. I understand that this 
Alfonso is a most evil-spirited, evil-minded man, and 
very knowing, and excellently informed of the affairs of 
those countries ; that the (Jueen of England makes much 
use of him as a spy and complotter, in which character 
he might now be employed, so that if one had him in 
one’s power one might learn many things; that it is 
in order that he may better play his game that he 
affects to have a grudge against the Queen of England ; 
and that, therefore, he will go to Italy, and, in 
particular, to Rome and Bologna. I know not what 
of good to believe, as here he has gone to dine with 
the Ambassador of England on Friday, and has eaten 
meat, and is constantly busy there; and as I have 
learned that before setting out for Bologna he desires to 
know what Cardinal Paleotti’s feeling may be towards 
him, I have warned the Bishop to avoid saying aught 
in reply that may hinder his going ; and my reason for 
writing to your Most Illustrious Lordship is that, in 
case he should come to Rome, the Pope may hear of 
it. Meanwhile, I have placed persons about him to 
try if they can penetrate his mind, and I shall apprise 
you of the result.’ 

In a later letter from Dandino, dated June 26, 1578, 
he says that Ferrabosco had determined to go to Italy, and 
that 

*. . . though he affects to be incensed against the 

Queen of England, he had from her, nevertheless, 

a present of 8,000 crowns on his departure, and is 

taking with him two jennets to bestow in Italy on two 

persons of quality who are at her service for this turn.’ 


Dandino adds 
“There will also, probably, come to Italy and 
Rome one Egremont Ratclytie, brother of the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Queen, who was at one time her 
prisoner, and makes a pretence of being angered 
against her, but in truth goes in her service.’ 


| Another letter from Dandino, dated August 5, informs 
us that both Ferrabosco and Ratclyffe were on the point of 
leaving Paris for Bologna, and that he (Dandino) had 
written to Cardinal Paleotti ‘to have their movements and 
machinations watched.’ 

Galli, Cardinal of Como, wrote from Rome to Dandino, 
on November 3: 

“As to Ferrabosco, it will be well that you be at all 
possible pains to learn who the persons are who, you 
write me, are in receipt of pensions from the (Queen of 
England, at Venice and here, and for whom the said 
Ferrabosco brings moneys into Italy; and likewise 
who is that gentleman of Corregio, because there are 
many such,’ 


| 
| 
| 


An interesting letter from Dandino to the Cardinal of 
|Como on December 21, reveals to us that Ferrabosco’s 
companion, Egremont Ratclyffe (brother of the Earl of 
Sussex), ‘fell into the hands of the Prince of Parma, who 
had him condemned to death,’ and he adds: ‘I also 
understand that Ferrabosco is a means whereby from here 
| [Paris] favours are solicited at Rome.’ A later letter 
|(December 27) from the same furnishes the information 
| that Ratclyffe ‘had been executed by order of the Prince of 
Parma for having purposed to murder Don John.’ 
Evidently Master Alfonso got safely to Bologna in 
January, 1579, but his father’s property had been confiscated 
by the Inquisition, and it was only in the summer of 1580 that 
he obtained pardon for his offences, and made his peace 
with the civic authorities. On September I, 1582, he wrote 
to Walsingham to try to get him permission to return to 
England to square up his affairs, and commending to him 
his son Alfonso—but apparently, this was not granted. In 
1583, we find him_in the service of the Duke of Savoy, 
with whom he remained till his death. In ‘Grove’ it is stated 
| that Ferrabosco died at Turin, in 1588, but Signor Livi 
| proves that his death occurred at Bologna (the exact date 
being August 12, 1588), and that his remains were interred 
in the Convent Church of San Francesco in that city. A 
contemporary chronicler describes him as ‘* Musico 
| excellentissimo et gentilhuomo di tavola del Duca di Savoia.’ 
—Yours, &c., W. H. GRaTTan FLoop. 





’ 

The Amateurs’ Erchange 

| Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce 

| ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 

others. 

Amateur pianist (advanced) wishes to meet 
violinist (also advanced) for mutual practice. 

| —Y¥.G., 95, Northway Road, Croydon. 

Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet vocalist or instru- 
meatalist for mutual practice. —O. E. S., c/o Musica/ 
Times. 

| Violinist (beginner) wishes to meet pianist willing to practise 

for two or three evenings a week.—C. FERNIE, 69, 

| Tachbrook Street, S.W.1. 

| Baritone wishes to meet young pianist for mutual practice. 
Hampstead or district. —H. H., c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist and baritone wish to form a male-voice quartet. 
Maida Hill district. —D1apason, c/o M/usical Times. 

Accompanist (keen) wishes to meet vocalist or instrumen 
talist, or to join trio.—Miss V. Morris, 21, Gladwell 
Road, Crouch End, N.3&. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet instrumentalist for 

W. London district.— 


amateur 
Evenings. 





practice of classical music. 
F. R. F., c/o Afusical Times. 
| Good pianist wishes to meet ‘cellist and violist to form 
Chiswick district. —W. H. L., c/o J/usica/ 


quartet. 
Times. 

| First violin (lady) wanted for quartet playing. Classical 
music. N. London.—E. C. O., 486, Seven Sisters 
Road, N.4. 

Violinist (moderate player) and ’cellist (early stages) wish to 
meet other string players or pianist for mutual help and 
practice. Edgware district.—J. H. L., 20, Heming 

| Road, Edgware. 
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Young lady pianist wishes to meet vocalists or violinists for 
mutual practice.—F. G., 34, Firsby Road, Stamford 
Hill, N. 16, 

Flautist wishes to meet accomplished pianist for mutual 
study. Sonatas, &c., from Bach to ultra-moderns.— 
J. T. T., 98, Borough Road, Middlesbrough. 

Pianist wishes to meet competent violinist and ‘cellist for 
practice of sonatas, trios, &c. S.W. London,—S. A., 
c/o Mlusical Times. 

Pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist for practice 
(‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, Xc.); also ‘cellist for trios. W. or 
N.W. districts. —Gray, 5, Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 

Lady wishes to join other mandolinists for mutual practice. 
S.W. district, or near District Railway Stations.— 
Musicus, c/o Musical Times 

’Cellist required to meet violinist and pianist for mutual 
practice of classical and good trios. Forest Gate or 
Ilford districts. —N. T. W., c/o Afusical Time 
[‘N. T. W.’ omitted to give an address to which replies 

are to besent. Will hesend it at once, please ?—Ep!Tor. } 


Sbarps and Flats 


I am careful.not to over-eat—although I love good 
food . . . and how I love to cook! I loved Los 
Angeles the minute I set foot on it. . . I am always 
known as a Wagnerian singer, but I love the other operas 
and composers, too. ... I love travel. ... I love to 
meet new people. . . . I adore St. Moritz. I love 
snow with all my heart; I love to shovel it. I love 
Cieveland; I love to sing in the Masonic Hall.—£/sa 
Alsen in the Musical Courter. 

‘She was recalled twice, giving as her extra number, 
*Drunk to me only with thine eyes.’ .. . ‘ 
lovely soprano voice is well suited to this type of song.— 
Canadian Paper. 

Ethel Leginska is an unusual person, and accomplishes 
the impossible with an unrecognizably small devaluation of 
artistry.— Boston Evening Transcript. 


Miss ————"s 


Opera Society, W., has a few vacancies for amateur 
ladies and gents in Sullivan operas.— Advertisement in 
Daily Paper. 

But who is going to admit to being an amateur gent ?— 
Punch. 

Hear Paul Whiteman, Hylton, and Debroy Somers render 
a popularised version of some classic. It may upset; then 
comes the realisation that it has an active, even comic 
verve, which is infinitely more virile than the monotone 
exactitude of a pedantic authentic rendition. —Leigh Henry. 


THE INTIME TR1I0.—Aroadcasting Programm: 
To-morrow the Intune Trio will give a chamber music 
programme,—Sunday Paper. 
We trust they played both intune and intime.—/ wach. 


The melodious contralto solo, ‘He shall feed His flock,’ | 


is only approached by Wagner's lovely ‘O Star of Eve 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘ Lost Chord.’—7Zhe Music Criti: 
of the Accrington Observer. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The Lent term began on January 10, and promises 
to be one of great activity and exceptional interest. 
The date of the Beethoven Centenary falls during Review 
Week, and the fortnightly concert on that occasion 
will consist of an entirely Beethoven programme. 
Earlier in this week, on March 23, there will be an 
orchestral concert in the Duke’s Hall at which an 
outstanding feature will be the first performance of a 
Symphony by a student, Geoffrey Samson. Symphonies by 
students, or at least symphonies suitable for presentation, 
are hardly events of everyday happening, and there will 
be a good deal of curiosity awakened at this concert. But 
the chief event of the term, so far as public performance is 


| concerned, is the choral and orchestral concert at Queen’s 
| Hall at the end of next month, when Bach’s ‘ Passion 
| according to St. Matthew’ will be repeated in its entirety, 
| under the conductorship of Sir Henry Wood. Readers of 
the Musical Times will recollect the exceptional success of 
the first production of the work, and the general interest it 
excited last year. The forthcoming performance will be on 
the same lines, inasmuch as the choir, orchestra, and 
principals will all be Academy products. The customary 
fortnightly concerts, to which the public are admitted, will 
take place on alternate Saturdays. Application for tickets 
should be made to the Secretary. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 





The opening of the Easter term was signalised by the 
Director’s usual address to the students, when Sir Hug! 








Allen once more revealed his seemingly inexhaustible 
powers of finding something fresh to say on 
well-worn themes. 

, 


Sir Hugh's guidance, seemed to become welcome 


apparently 
Even New Year's resolutions, under 
friends 
instead of intolerable bugbears, and the amazing cheerful 
ness of his confession of complete inability to do more than 
make resolutions for the New Year proved him to be an 
optimist of the first order. The address will appear in f 
in the forthcoming Royal College Mag , 

The term being still young, there is only one event of 
interest to record this month, but a fixture list whict 
includes some six operatic performances and five or six 





e. 





orchestral concerts should promise plenty of excitement 
later, 

The event referred to took the form of a musical and social 
function of a most attractive kind, devised and carried out 
through the generosity and hospitality of the hon. secretary, 
Mr. George Macmillan, and Mrs. Macmillan. They 
desired to entertain all the students, the Council, and 
staff, and to this end gave an afternoon party or 
January 24 at the College, and engaged the world 
renowned Rosé Quartet, of Vienna, to give a programme 
of chamber music in the Parry Memorial Theatre. The 
(uartets chosen for performance were Beethoven’s C miner, 
Op. 18, No, 4, Schubert’s A minor, and Mozcart’s in G. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the feast of delight offered 
by such a programme played by such artists. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


| The Lent term commenced on January 10 with a 
gratifying number of new pupils. 

The inaugural address to students was given by Prof. E. A, 
| Gardner, formerly Vice-Chancellor of London University, 
| who took for his subject, ‘The Place of Music in Education.’ 
| His concise and interesting address was listened to wit! 
}much attention by the students and others assembled, 
Medals and prizes awarded for the past year were presented 
| by Prof. Bridge. Miss Evelyn Irene Brightman and 
| Miss Evelyn Mary Moore also received their 
| diplomas gained at the recent examinations. 

The following successes by College students at Londor 
University are recorded with gratification: Wilfred Robert 
Collet, B.A., Phyllis Ada Ivermee, Inter. Mus, B., and 
Morris Jacobson, who, in passing the final examinatiot 
for Mus. B., additionally satisfied the examiners in playing 
at sight from vocal and instrumental scores, 

The many friends of Mr, Alexander Watson will regret 
to hear of his serious illness, which will prevent his giving 
the dramatic recital arranged for February 2. 

Lectures will be given by the Director of Studies (Prof, 
Bridge) on February 160 and March 9, his subject being 
*The Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn and their Musical 
Allusions.’ Vocal and instrumental illustrations will be 
given. 

The usual students’ concerts will be held on February 
9 and 2}. 

The entries for the Higher (Diploma) Examinations, held 
in the first week of January, provided a record number, 


ellowship 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD: AWARD OF MEDALS| ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘what have they not objected to? Go 

The following candidates gained the gold and silver | back a little further in history, and. you will find some of 
medals offered by the Board for the highest and second | 0Ur cathedral organists ignoring the pedal board! It didn’t 
highest honours marks, respectively, in the final, advanced, | S¥t their technique. And I have a ** Complete Treatise of 
and intermediate grades of the Local Centre Examinations Organ- Playing,” by one Jonas Blewitt, who, although he has 





in November-December last, the competition being open 
to all candidates in the British Isles: Final Grade Gold 
Medal, Margaret Harris, Bristol centre (pianoforte), and 
Cyril Dearden, Sheffield centre (pianoforte) (these two 
candidates gained an equal number of marks) ; Final Grade 
Silver Medal, Hilda L. Deacon, Tunbridge Wells centre 
(pianoforte); Advanced Grade Gold Medal, Gwynne 
Edwards, Taunton centre (violin) ; Advanced Grade Silver 
Medal, Joyce M. Farrar, Plymouth centre (violin), and 
Alice E. M. Street, Sheffield centre (pianoforte) (these 
two candidates gained an equal number of marks) ; 
Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Kathleen E. Knowles, 
Blackburn centre (pianoforte) ; Intermediate Grade Silver 
Medal, Nora Richardson, Dublin centre (violin). 


THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE 
By J. MATTHEWS 

A Garden City. How I got there I know not, nor how 
I came away, any more than did Dr. Johnson concerning 
his memorable visit to Chester. And I had a guide. This 
is not the place to speak of the wonderful buildings we 
passed, with their harmonious blending of the new and the 
old in design, for my guide was eager to take me (and I no 
less eager to be taken) at once to one of the principal 
churches to see and hear its magnificent organ. As we 
entered by the west door it was being played from a gallery 
overhead. Here, at last, the architect had solved the 
problem of designing a church possessing such acoustic 
properties that the musical quality of every stop was 
enhanced, and yet the echo was not sufficient to blur rapid 
contrapuntal movements. 

The detached console, played from the centre of a 
divided organ, had no wind entering it, ‘all-electric’ 
systems having become general. An excellent and reliable 
form of stop-key had replaced the draw-stop knob. These 
latter, said my guide, lingered for a long while in our 
cathedrals and village churches, but with the passing of 
tracker and tubular-pneumatic actions, organists gradually 


became convinced that however much one might regret the | 
disappearance of the drawstop with its dignified appearance, 


the change became inevitable. ‘For why,’ said my guide, 
*move a hand two feet away to pull out something, when 
the touch of a finger on a stop-key two or three inches in 
front of you will give you the same result? In one of our 
museums you will find an interesting collection of almast 
every known species of draw-stop, from the huge, china, 
brass-rimmed knobs, set in rosewood, large as door-knobs, 
of the old German builders, to the beautifully turned, small, 
ivory ones of the best cathedral organs of a much later 
period.’ 

From fifteen to twenty of these stop-keys were assigned 
to each of the four manual and pedal departments, 
arranged above the upper keyboard, each division being 
easily recognisable. With the perfecting of electric action, 
a fifth manual had become quite a superfluity and an encum- 
brance, for a stop-switch instantly converted the ‘ Solo’ into 
an ‘Echo’ organ, and thus much eye-strain, caused by 
looking up at an inconveniently raised desk, was avoided. 
Adjustable pistens, appropriate pedal basses (when desired), 


and a most carefully graduated system of control by pistons | 


These | 


frém fp to ff, were placed at the player’s dispesal. 
pistons were arranged, in each case, beneath the keyboard to 
which they belonged ; for, although there had been many 
attempts to habituate players into making a forward * poke’ 
with a finger, it was as last universally admitted that the 
‘thumb’ piston, as originally introduced by the founder of 
the ‘ Willis’ firm, was by far the most practical and con- 
venient, only reducing them in size, changing the large, flat, 
brass disc of some of the earlier organs to neat, ivory knobs 
of much smaller dimensions. 

“It is strange, indeed, to us,’ remarked my guide, ‘to 
read that Willis actually encountered opposition from those 
he sought to benefit, through the introduction of thumb 
pistons.’ 


| much to say. concerning various contemporaries, including 

| the Wesleys, does not even mention the existence of pedals, 

| or the name of Bach!’ 

As the console contained only the. key-action with its 
magnets and solenoids, and a cable leading apparently not 

| direct to the sound-boards, I asked my guide where all the 

| ingenious system of control found at the keyboard was to be 

| seen. 

| ‘Qh,’ said he, ‘that is at the factory. Come with me.’ 

| Greatly wondering, I followed him into the street, and 

| we entered a subway. 

| “Here,” said he, ‘are all the main arteries of our city 

| drains, water, gas, telephone and electric cables. To these 

| we have added cables for organs, and a high-pressure wind 

| supply. Within a radius of a mile or so from our factory 

|} are about thirty organs—church, concert, or residence—all 

| under central control.’ 

Arrived at the factory, I was led through a long passage 

| 


with doors indicating to which church or hall each action 
belonged. All were systematically arranged in small, 
well-lit, damp-proof rooms, kept, summer and winter, at 
an even temperature, never varying more than from 
55” to 60%. 

* You know, of course,’ remarked my guide, ‘that though 
the electric action is instantaneous at any distance, the 
| organist should not be separated from the actual pipes by 
| more than about 30-ft., on account of the time difference in 
| the speed of sound-waves (which, by the way, some of our 
| scientists actually dream of intensifying), so we have to 
lead back again by cable and trunking to the organ itself. 
|For the wind supply we generate there [pointing to the 
floor below] a great pressure of wind at about 100-in. 
| This, passing through concrete pipes of great strength, 
| with specially-made joints, is led off at various stages to 
leach organ, and reduced by springs to the reservoirs 
| belonging to them, to the exaét pressures required. 
| Although the initial cost was great, you will see that by 
| co-operation the cost of maintenance is greatly reduced, 
| whilst the durability and reliability of all the delicate work 
you have seen are both assured. We have an expert 
always in attendance, and the organist has only to telephone 





| if the smallest detail requires attention, and it is instantly 
lseen to. But with the experience we have gained, and 
| the ever-increasing use of rustless steel, any serious fault is 
of very rare occurrence.’ 

‘In Victorian times,’ I said, ‘the weak feature in the 
majority of organs was always the Pedal department, and I 
used to advocate, as an ideal to aim at, a great deal more 
| attention being paid to independent 8-ft. and 4-ft. tone of 
| characteristic quality, and, wherever possible, a pedal 
| department capable of standing up to the full organ without 
| the necessity of always using pedal couplers. ‘*‘As many 
stops on the Pedal as there are on the Great” would have 
| startled our old English builders; yet German builders 
|centuries ago aimed at it, although their old-fashioned 
| tracker mechanism did not lend itself very well to extension. 
| Still, it could be done, and before the invention of tubular 
| pneumatics, a few English builders realised that a pedal 
octave coupler was of great value in doubling the Peda! 
organ, and giving it clear definition and firmness. In this 
organ you have realised all this, but how do you deal with 
the problem in the small organ of just over six or eight 
stops on each of its two manuals?’ 

‘As I read the history of English organ-building,’ he 
replied, ‘organ builders very rarely had any practical 
acquaintance with the masterpieces written for the organ, 
and the different type of organ these required. The 
organist, having little knowledge of the instrument itself, 
merely accepted the specification prepared by the builder 
without inquiring into its possibilities. Against ten 
or twelve stops on each manual, with perhaps a small Choir 
organ in addition, you often had, first, the solitary Bourdon 
or Open Diapason of large seale as a **maid of all work,” 
then both without any 3-ft. stop, then a metal Principal 
or Violoncello of 8-ft. pitch, or the extension of Open and 
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Bourdon as Octave and Bass Flute, 8-ft. stops. And four 
or five 8-ft. reed stops would be found on the manuals | 
before their counterpart, the 16-ft. pedal reed, was | 
introduced. But now, with sliderless sound-boards and | 
separate pallets to each pipe, our new electric actions | 
permit us to provide each small organ with a really varied | 
and artistic Pedal organ upon which the most beautiful | 
things in all organ literature, such as the Chorale Preludes 
of Bach, can be played as effectively as on a large organ. 
Here, for example, is a two-manual scheme (with alter- 
natives to allow for varying conditions or personal 
idiosyncrasies of taste) such as would be found of greater 
real value than many three-manual organs containing 
valf a dozen more stops. And as an organ is built up from 
the pedal, we place that first, instead of adding it as an 
afterthought, in the hope that its poverty will not be so 
nuch noticed,’ 


Pepat OrGan, CC to G 2 notes 


Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
Bourdon 16tone 42 2 Lieblich Bourdon® 16 tone 42 
(* Borrowed from the Great, for independent use) 


Ft. Fipes. Fr. Pipes 
Double Dulciana 5 Dulciana (derived 
(or Salicional) 16 42 from Dbl. Dulciana) 8 42 
Bass Flute (derived 6 Flute (derived from 
from the Bourdon) 8-tone 42 Gt. Clarabella 4 $2 
Great Orcan, CC to C. 61 notes 
Ft. Pipes Ft. Pipes 
Lieblich Bourdon 16 61 5 Duleiana 61 
2 Open Diapason 8 61 6 Principal . 4 61 
3 + (med.) 8 61 7 Harmonic Flute $ 61 
4 Clarabella 
(or Wald Flute) 8 61 
Swe.t OrGan, CC to ¢ 61 notes 
Ft. Pipes. Ft Pipes 
Open Diapason (or + Voix Celestes 8 (to FF) 56 
Geigen Diapason) 8 61 5 Gemshorn $ 61 
Lieblich Gedact 8-tone 61 6 Fifteenth 2 61 
+ Gamba 8 61 7 Oboe (or Horn 8 61 
Couplers: Gt. to Ped. ; Sw. to Ped.; Sw. to Gt.; Sw. 8ve to Gt 
Pistons: 4 to Gt.: 4 to Sw. : 4 to Ped Tremulant to Sw. (by Pedal) 


‘ Now,’ said my guide, ‘come with me, and see how such 
a scheme works out in actual practice.’ 

Taking me to a beautiful new church on the outskirts of 
this Garden City, I at once proceeded to exploit the 
possibilities of this specification. On the Great, I found 
the two Diapasons, though differing much in tone-quality 
and power, yet blended beautifully, each enhancing 
the tone-quality of the other. The Lieblich Bourdon of 
the Great and the Dulciana, played an octave higher, were 
beautifully matched for soft accompaniments. Equally 
well matched, and forming a charming ‘ Choir’ organ of a 
fuller and quite different timbre, were the second Open 
Diapason, or Clarabella, with or without the Harmonic 
Flute. The Dulciana was soft enough to serve as an 
uccompaniment for the Oboe or for the Gamba and Voix 
Celeste, used as solo stops. No longer was it necessary to 
spoil this effect by making the usual compromise between 
the 8-ft. wood * Flute’ and this stop, owing to the absence 
of a second open of 8-ft. pitch. On the Swell, Gedact and 
Gemshorn, played an octave lower, provided another tone- 
colour. The six Pedal stops together formed a_ bass 
exceedingly musical in quality, incisive, and satisfying in 
the full organ, and when the pedal part crossed the left 
hand part (as so frequently happens in Bach) the part- 
writing remained clear. The choice of mild string tone 
of 8-ft. pitch, or stopped flute tone at the same pitch, or 
4-ft. open flute tone, enabled the player to give a sym 
pathetic performance of the Chorale Preludes, leaving both 
manuals free for any desired combinations of stops. 

“Some Bach enthusiasts,’ continued my guide, ‘ask us to 
transfer as a Pedal stop the Swell Oboe or Horn, and it 
has been pointed out that Gamba and Vox Celeste, 


nited at 4-ft. pitch, would make a very valuable addition for 


ulo use. This would never have been possible on slider 
soundboards.’ 

* There is, of course,’ I said, ‘a danger attached to both 
borrowing and extension, and what it may lead to when the 
**commercial” type of builder follows the lead given by our 
principal firms, heaven only knows. Bu each case must 
be judged on its merits. Now, as to your excellent means 


of control, although I see your system makes it easy to 


adjust combinations as required, I should normally prefer 
them to remain as follows, to avoid any possible slip 
of memory : 








Great Pistons 1) Dulciana only, . 
2) Adds Medium Open and 
Clarabella 
Full Great 
' é (4) Harmonic Flute oniy 
Swell 1) Gedact and Gamba 
Adds Open (and Gemshorn) 
Full Swell 
4) Oboe only ‘or Gamba and 
V. Celeste) 
Pedal I Echo Bourdon 
; (2 Adds Double Dulciana (and 
Bass Flute 
Bourdon Double Dulciana, 
Bass Flute 
Adds Dulciana, 8-ft.; and Clar 
Flute, 4 tor arranged for 
an &ft. or 4-ft. S ) 
‘In a somewhat larger scheme,’ said my guide, * before 


introducing a third manual, we advocate strengthening 
the pedal with an Open Diapason of medium scale, with its 
octave extension, and a second reed and three-rank mixture 
on the Swell. We can now, of course, if desired, when 
space cannot be found for a manual stop of 16-ft. pitch, 
borrow one of the softest 8-ft. stops at 16-ft. pitch, making 
it playable on either Great or Swell, as preferred ; and this 
gives considerable depth and richness even to a small organ ; 
for, as no doubt you know, the softest of stops at that pitch 
will always tell.” It was a very common mistake in the 
old days to make both reed and flue doubles too large in 
scale, voicing them too loud, in ignorance of a very simple 
law in acoustics.’ 

*Your scheme,’ I said, “has another great merit. With 
the 16-ft. manual stop, the two Great Open Diapasons, and 
Dulciana, two fronts can easily be arranged, and very little 
is needed in the way of false lengths or greater waste of good 
material in making dummy pipes.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘so many of those organ fronts, as 
shown by drawings which we preserve as curiosities, must 
have cried aloud to every sensitive musician, ‘*I am false,” 
especially when whole rows of pipes were displayed, all 
cut to the same length and painted in the crudest of 
colours.’ 

* Even in our day,’ I said (for I had by this time quite 
accepted the fact that Father Time had allowed me a peep 
into the future), “many of us realised, as a_ principle 
running through all art, that shams showed bad taste, such 
as meaningless ornamentation, stucco, wood painted to look 
like marble, or grained to imitate another wood, and so on.’ 

‘I should like to add,’ he observed, ‘that we still have 
at times to deal with the problem of providing a suitable 
pedal bass for positions in old and small churches, where 
space Is very limited indeed, and we are now able to use 
some of these methods according to the special needs of 
each Case 

*(a) Irhree notes from one prpe, for the lowest octave 
of the Bourdon, as used by Debierre in France many 
years ago. 

*(4) A Bourdon or Pedal Open in two powers, fully blown 
as a loud stop, and softly blown as a quiet bass, with 
compensating device in the block for the flattening 
which would otherwise be apparent when lightly 
blown. The two stops, of course, cancel each other. 

) A stopped pipe, inverted, inside another, as made 
by the American voicer, Haskell. These space-saving 
devices are sometimes of great value, but they must be 
intelligently applied, and not allowed to degenerate 
into a cheap commercialism. 


‘There are instances also where a smooth-toned 10-ft. 
reed, if only with half-length tubes, might well be inserted, 
where space cannot be found for the open wood 106-ft. 
Diapason.’ 

How essential to a sympathetic presentation of choral 
preludes are beautiful pedal Solo stops of 8-ft. and 4-ft. 
pitch, may be seen in the following examples of Bach. 


* Mr. Henry Willis used to say that a Contra Oboe of quite small 
| scale, and very softly voiced, would always create its own effect in 
| the Swell organ 
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The commercial organ-builder of Victorian times, satisfied 
with Léfébure-Wély and Batiste Offertories and Marches, 
never gave a thought to these masterpieces when he 
happened to be a player: 
In the * Little Organ Book" (Novello Ed., Bk. 15). 

Ft. 

Advent— Gott, durch deine Glite’ 8 ped. trumpet 
(Bach's own indication). 

Christmas— Vom Himmel hoch’ 

ee “In dulci jubilo’ : 
Passiontide— O Lamm Gottes' 

- ‘Herr Jesu Christ’ 8 
The ‘Schiibler’ Chorale Preludes (Novello Ed., Bk. 16). 


ne x 


Ft. 
* Wo soll ich fliehen hin ve $ 
* Wer nun den lieben Gott’ one $ 
*Kommst du nun, Jesu’ ons 4 


Canonic Variations on ‘ Vom Himmel hoch ' (Novello Ed., Bk. 19) 
Ft 


Variation I ° , ‘ : 8 
, - , $ 
Chorale Preludes (Augener Ed., Bk. 6 
Ft 
* Christ unser Herr - $ 


* Von Gott will ich nicht lassen ' 4 
"Nun Komm, der Heiden Heiland’ 8 
All these, and many more by Karg-Elert, Parry, and 
others, demand 8-ft. or 4-ft. Pedal solos of sympathetic 
tone-quality, the unfettered use of both manuals, and a soft 
manual double for the lefthand. Bach’s Arnstadt organ and 
his organ at St. Thomas's, Leipsic, both had this pedal 





| of Versailles. 


of its 18th-century owner, a member of the Dosi family, 
while it still rests within its original case with silver fittings. 

The English harp guitar, harp lute, and dital harp of the 
early years of the last century are well represented, and are 
decoratively, as well as historically, attractive. To many, 
however, the graceful lines of the French harp by the 
celebrated Parisian makers, Renault and Chatelain, with its 
chaste carving and old-world paintings, will appeal more 
strongly. Amongst the bowed instruments of English 
workmanship may be mentioned a curious treble viol by 
Richard Meares, of London, and a dainty kit or dancing 
master’s fiddle by scions of the celebrated Banks family. 

The list of wind instruments gives us such well-known 
names as Laurent, of Paris, and Denner, of Nuremberg ; also 
Grundmann of Dresden, and Strobach, of Carlsbad, whos« 
work is shown in an interesting basset horn or tenor 
clarinet. An ivory flute entirely decorated with intricate 
carving must have a history behind it, could we read the 
meaning of the monogram, ‘ H. J.’ 

Here, too, we find a specimen of the whistle flute, 
known in England as the recorder, and another rarity— 
Bainbridge’s triple flageolet. The collector had evidently 
a fondness for the bagpipes, eight examples of Scotch, Irish, 
and French types being preserved. The 17th-century 
cornemuse and the musettes with their old brocade covers, 
their faded velvet and silver lace, take us back to the days 
of the Grand Monarque and the fashionable pastoral life 
Such relics are very scarce, and recall scenes 


long departed. As a rarity of peculiar interest, we may 


| mention the Old English pipe and tabor, which so nobly 


scheme: 16-ft., 16-ft., 8-ft., 4-ft., 2-ft.; Weimar had | 
seven and the University, Leipsic, had sixteen Pedal 
stops. Equally for melodic reasons and for clarity in 


invite builders and ‘organ architects’ to put on their 
thinking caps and reconsider the problem of how to 
provide in the small organ a Pedal that will satisfy 


a musician’s requirements. 


A MUSICIAN’S PARADISE 

A collection of old musical instruments presents to us a 
many-sided appeal. is the record of 
the progress of his art and the means of expressing it; to 
the artist it reflects the skill of the craftsman and the genius 
of the designer; with the past 
conjure up again for us ‘the touch of a vanished hand and 
the sound of a voice that is still.” Such collections are but 


To the musician it 


whilst its associations 


rarely met with 
the occasions when first-rate specimens may be lighted upon. 
Yet, to the keen collector, opportunities do sometimes offer 
themselves for acquiring fresh specimens ; and, as knowledge 
interest and enthusiasm. 


grows, so do 


standardisation and subdivision of labour 


the workman had far greater scope for 


days, before 


became the rule, 


‘ | did duty on the village green for the Morris dancers with 
contrapuntal work, I wish to lay stress on this matter, and | 


}and crutch, 


their bells at Whitsun games in Oxfordshire; or, to betake 
ourselves to the town, here is the walking-stick flute or the 
walking-stick flageolet of the musical dandy, with tassel 
Amongst the brass instrument makers, the 
names of Haas, of Nuremberg, and Raoux, of Paris, are 
conspicuous. 

The keyboard section includes two Italian clavichords, 


one dated 1533 and the other of the year 1765. But the 
|most alluring specimens are the 16th-century Italian 
clavicembalo harpsichord with pleasing 17th-century 


partly, it may be, owing to the fewness of | 
| altered 


In more leisurely | 


paintings, and the English double harpsichord by 
Kirchmann (Kirkman), with its handsome case of grained 
wood ; both instruments still respond readily to the player's 
touch. The Flemish harpsichord by the great maker 
Andreas Ruckers, of Antwerp, has, unfortunately, been 
into a primitive pianoforte, but the two lid 
paintings, attributed to Rubens and Pieter Codde, 
respectively, are preserved. Amongst the early pianofortes 
is a very graceful pianette, which is said to have belonged 


| at one time to Queen Marie-Antoinette, and is, at any rate, 


exercising his personal taste and genius, and no other | 


production of the skilled craftsman of old gave more 


opportunity 
these instruments of music. 


| 


for artistry or display of individuality than | 


These thoughts are the result of the privilege, recently | 


enjoyed, of viewing the remarkable collection of old 


musical instruments brought together by the late Charles | 


Van Raalte, and now housed in Brownsea Castle, Dorset. 
The collection, which consists of about two hundred and 
fifty specimens, is especially rich in stringed instruments, 
over half the two hundred European specimens 
belonging to that category. The twenty-five African 
and Asiatic types provide an instructive commentary on 
the primitive origin of some of our most admired instru- 
ments; for here are the beginnings of the violin, the 
guitar, the flute, and the organ. 

Among the European specimens the following are most 
noteworthy: the Neapolitan mandolines of Antonius and 
Januarius Vinaccia show their elaborate inlay of ivory, 
tortoiseshell, and mother-of-pearl, together with a superb 
mandola by the former maker, in exquisite order. The 
cither and the guitar bear respectively the honoured names 
of Antonius Stradivarius, of Cremona, and Jean Voboam, of 
Paris. There is a fine archlute or chitarrone from the 
hands of the Milanese maker, Vimercati. But the gem of 
all the lutes is the Pandurina by Michael Angelo Bergonzi, 
son of the famous Cremonese artist, Carlo Bergonzi, its 


well 


of that period; while the square pianoforte by Pape, of 
Paris, is a brilliant example of gilding and delightful 
painting, all well preserved. A rare example of the 
seraphine is not only interesting as a precursor of the 
harmonium, but from its association with the great 
Emperor Napoleon, to whom tradition assigns it. We 
must necessarily pass over the miniatures and models so 
delicately and laboriousiy made, though the tiny violin, 
perfect in all its parts and fittings, deserves a special 
notice ; and we conclude this brief survey of the Brownsea 
Castle collection, as the little English bird organ gently 
warbles again its ‘Robin Adair’ or its ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
awakening musical memories of a quiet, happy, homely 
past, so far removed from the noise, the bustle, and the 
‘jazz’ of our 20th century. X. 

AND MODERN 


ORGAN RECITALS, ANCIENT 


By ‘ LISTENER’ 


I have two very good excuses for writing this article. 
The first is that I have been in the habit of attending organ 
recitals in and out of London since the early ‘eighties, 
besides listening to voluntaries in most of our Cathedrals. 
Secondly, I am an amateur who never plays in public, and 
am therefore entirely above (or below) criticism. I would 
also explain that this article is written from the point of 
view of the man in the pew, the man, that is, who denies 
himself his cup of coffee after lunch in order to have 


rose and scroll of mother-of-pearl bearing the coat of arms|time to attend a luncheon-hour organ recital in the City, 
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and, incidentally, to have money to put in the plate 
afterwards. 

Let us turn to the programmes of forty years ago, and 
see how they compare with those of to-day in musical 
value. We have certainly gained much. 
into his own, and we have Rheinberger, Karg-Elert, Parry, 
Vierne, Franck, and many others. Rheinberger and Franck 
were little played in the ’eighties. But also we have 
lost much. The staple food of forty years ago was made 
up of Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, Merkel, Smart, and 
Guilmant, and Handel’s Concertos and Overtures. Some 
of these composers are badly neglected by the younger 
players of to-day. Handel is, by some, considered old- 
fashioned, and yet I remember that a few years back 
Sir Watford Davies gave a series of recitals at which he 
included one of the Overtures in each programme, at 
the same time, in his notes, calling special attention to 
their beauty. Merkel another composer who is too 
little played nowadays. It true that much of his 
music is uninspired, but that is no reason for neglecting 
what is really good. The second Sonata, in G minor, 
and the fifth, in D minor, are worth a place in any 
programme, and their technical difficulties ought to satisfy 
most of our young hotheads who are out for trouble. 
Again, Smart has written some trash, but we 
not shelve his more solid compositions on that account. 
Fortunately some of the leading organists recognise his 
claims, and I have lately heard Dr. Harold Darke, 
Mr. Goss-Custard, and Mr. Gostelow play the Air and 
Variations in A, and also the Overture. There appeared 
at one time to be a tendency to neglect Mendelssohn’s 
Sonatas, but this phase seems to have passed, as a glance 
down the organ recital lists in this journal will show. 
I think these Organ Sonatas (so called) really contain the 
best music Mendelssohn ever wrote. 

Some of our younger organists seem inclined to compile 
their programmes with a view to exhibiting their own 
technique. This is a mistake. We are not disposed to 
forego our coffee or curtail our lunch in order to hear 
how fast Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones can wag his fingers, but 
we might be willing to omit our lunch altogether in order 
to hear good organ music properly presented. It 
quite right that players should find a special interest, in 
overcoming the difficulties and complications of a modern 
composition, and the hours of study required must be a 
pleasure to them, but they should remember that the man in 
the pew has to take in these complications through one 
sense only, and in a period of time lasting not more than a 
few minutes. The opportunities for hearing the music 
repeated are few, and long before the wretched man has 
time to comprehend its beauties he will be in his grave, 
probably hastened thereto by his efforts at assimilation, 
Complicated modern works should be chosen sparingly, 
and should be repeated at subsequent recitals, or possibly 
even played twice in the same programme. Before leaving 
the subject of programmes I would say a word on the 
advisability of an organist playing his own compositions. 
As a general rule my advice would be ‘Don’t.’ The 
impression on the man in the pew is that the performer 
plays his own music because no one else will. 
I have never written anything for the organ, so perhaps 
I am no judge. 

And now, how does the actual playing of to-day compare 
with that of forty years ago? I remember reading a remark 
—made, I think, by the Editor of this journal—that organ 
playing suffers from lack of criticism. That is very true, 
and always has been. In the ’eighties and ‘nineties the 
style of playing in vogue among many of our leading 
organists was what was known as the Parratt school, 
and included, among others, such exponents as Sinclair of 
Truro and Hereford, Lloyd of Oxford and Eton, Read of 
Chichester, and, of course, Sir Walter himself. There was 
a subtle difference between the playing of these 
compared with a good deal we hear now. The great 
characteristic of the Parratt school was the impression it 
gave to the listener that the performer always had 
‘something up his sleeve’ in the way of a big margin 
of safety. The greatest’ technical dithculties were 
surmounted with an ease which imparted a feeling of 
restful security without which it is not easy to enjoy organ 


Is 


is 


is 


men 


Bach has come | 


need | 


But then | 


| 

| playing. Now we have perhaps more brilliance, but it is 
| often accompanied by the idea that the organist is doing 
“all he knows.’ It is not so much what does happen as 
what might happen which spoils the pleasure. While on 
this subject, may I point out a few pitfalls into which our 
| younger organists seem in danger of falling—e.g., playing 
too fast, not only faster than the composer intended the 
music to be played, but often faster than the organist him- 
self is able to perform it, leading to roughnesses and 
}even inaccuracies. Another fault common in modern 
organ playing is the absence of a true /ega/o style. There 
are few things more beautiful than a neatly executed staccato, 
but the beauty lies in the contrast tothe /ega/o. Some of the 
pedalling we have nowadays is more like an old-fashioned 
bicycle race than an organ recital. There was given 
lately at Westminster Cathedral a series of recitals by a 
number of the leading players of the day. I was 
present at most of them, and I think it would be safe to say 
that our public performers could not do better than build 
up their style on the pattern of these recitalists, both as 
regards technique and choice of programmes. Dr. Harold 
Darke, Sir Herbert Brewer, and Dr. Macpherson are good 
examples, for there were some giants among these players. 
Here we had no break-neck speed, no exaggerated ra//en- 
tandos, no juggling with the time, no careless lifting of the 
hands after the last chord, no jumpiness, no undue noise. 
In short, we had organ music properly played, which is what 
we listeners think we have a right to expect. But enough 
of criticism. The point is that we City workers owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to those gentlemen (and ladies, 
remuneration, combine to 
I suppose 


sometimes) who, often without 
enliven the short leisure hour at our disposal. 
organists may be divided, like other people, into good, bad, 
or indifferent. To the good we owe endless gratitude, to 
the indifferent we are also grateful that they are no worse, and 
the bad—if there be any—at least teach not to do 
if we should ever be rash enough to abandon the role of 
listener for that of performer. 


us what 


ROPEAN BALLADR\ 


Association held its 
session at Central Hall, 
November 2, when the lecturer was Mr. 
who presented ‘European  Balladry’ 
Mr. Pearson said that the traditional ballad had attracted 
not only the student of literature, the musician, the 
folk-lorist, and the philologist, but also those who were 
concerned with all matters of human interest. It had the 
peculiar distinction of having both simple 
peasants and men of high intellectual attainment. He 
used the word * ballad,’ was often 
used nowadays, to connote 
song which had its vogue and then passed away, but to 
indicate that group of romantic and realistic poems which 
were produced by unknown authors, or were, perhaps, 
evolved by the community—verses which survived on the 
lips of simple, unlettered country people, and did not find 
their way into print until comparatively recent mes. 

It was not perhaps surprising that their existence was 
unknown to town dwellers, but even the more cultivated 
people who lived in the country were, for the most part, 
totally unaware that a of poetry and was 
nurtured by farm labourers and old women in a sort of 
t It was due to the activities of a 


El 


The Musical 
fifty-third 


first meeting of the 
Westminster, on 
Arthur A, Pearson, 
his 


as subject. 


fascinated 


not in the sense that it 
the sentimental drawing-room 


species song 
secrecy that was amazing. 
few people with a taste for antique letters that these poems 
and songs were disclosed to the world. In England and 
Scotland those who had been associated with the rescue of 
the country ballads Bishop Percy, Ritson, Walter 
Scott, David Herd, and afew others. Until Percy published 
his collection very little was known about traditional poetry. 
Possibly people were sceptical about its existence, 
and were scornful of anything that might be gathered 
from the mouths of common peasants. Percy's collection, 
first published in 1765, created a profound impression all 
over Europe. It was followed by Herd’s collection of 
Scottish Ballads in 1760, by Ritson’s series of volumes from 
| 1733 to 1795, by Scott’s * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ in 1802, and by many others of less importance. 
These were all gathered together by Francis James Child, 


were 


most 
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who, from 1882 to 1898, published the ten parts of the invading army of modernity, retreated to the mountains, 
monumental work entitled ‘English and Scottish Ballads.’ | for it was there they were found in abundance. Nigra 

The activities of folk-song collectors during the last conducted his researches chiefly in the hills round Turin 
thirty years had added many more versions of previously | and the neighbouring country. The ballads he collected 
known ballads, and a few new ones. The folk-song move- | were for the most part in the Piedmontese dialect, and were 
ment moreover had shown us how important were the | of close affinity to the ballads of France and North-Eastern 
melodies associated with these ballads. The collectors of | Spain. Intensely dramatic dialogue characterised nearly 
the rth and 109th centuries did not lay enough all of them. In the South of Spain one did not often find 
stress on the fact that the old ballads of the| narrative songs in popular use. It was more in the remote, 
country people were sung. The men who collected and | hilly districts that ballads had survived. The ballads of 
published them were men of letters with little, if any, | Spain were of very great historical and literary importance, 
knowledge of music. We knew that Sir Walter Scott | and had been preserved by oral tradition, 
loved the tunes to which the ballads were sung, and made| Taking France, if we glanced at the great chansons de 
a collection of some of them, but they were not published | geste before the IiIth century, or the work of the 
at the time, although Lockhart, in a later edition, printed a | Troubadours in the 12th and 13th centuries, we found little 
few melodies. We were rather suspicious as to the/| or no trace of the traditional ballad. The chanson de geste 
accuracy of the notation of tunes by the older writers, | was a long, rambling narrative bearing little resemblance to 
for it was only in recent years that the cult for scientific | the ballads, which were often masterpieces of concise state- 
accuracy in these matters had grown up. Just as the main ment, and told their story in such a way as to produce on the 
work of rescuing the words of the ballads was carried on | mind a sense of strangeness, of awe, and a tragic horror. 
over a hundred years ago, a similar work had been done | As in England and Scotland, the folk-ballad did not appear 
during the last thirty years to rescue the tunes which were | till the collectors of the last hundred years gathered 
associated with those words. | them from the lips of the country people. We could not 
doubt that they had been sung for hundreds of years before. 
The German ballads were famous, but for the most part 
they were by eminent poets of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
who were attracted by the Romantic movement and found 
| the ballad form particularly suited to theirgenius. The true 
| ballads of tradition were not so well known, and were not 
very plentiful. 

At various points in his lecture, Mr. Pearson sang a 
number of examples illustrating the ballads of various 
nations, including ‘Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor’ 
| (England), ‘ Donna Lombarda’ (Italy), ‘Gerineldo ’ (Spain), 
* Le Rei Renaud’ (France),‘ Die Lillien’ (Germany), ‘ The 
Fair Maid of Northumberland’ (Scotland), and * The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife’ (Ireland). 

In the discussion which followed the lecture, Dr. J. C. 
Bridge uttered a warning against decrying the Middle 


We called this music ‘folk-music’ because it was the 
folk or peasant people who alone possessed it, and| 
the work of collecting was undertaken at the most critical | 
moment in the history of traditional song, viz., on its | 
death-bed. In fact, the collectors were noting down its 
last Will and Testament, and we were the fortunate heirs 
to the estate. The will and testament of our traditional 
song was inscribed in scattered notes after a long—a very 
long—life, lived for the most part in the modest, shy 
surroundings of remote country villages. 


The origin of traditional ballads had caused almost as 
much difference of opinion as the question of the origin of 
species, and like that, was very far from being settled 
yet. Some had contended that ballads came by many 
and devious routes from the East; they had been tracked 


down to the solar myth of primitive times. It had also | 

heen claimed that they pools forgeries ye took the Ages. He doubted very much whether there was then so 
ballads back to pagan imes, while others suggested that | eg ae ea = — — It — nt seas 
they owed their origin and form to the drama that act that the eee bulk o bogs ballads lay between the 
developed under the auspices of the Church. Then we borderland of England and Scotland. He was no believer 
had the somewhat elaborate theory of communal origin, in the communal theory of =, and thought that if we 
alt qunkeenh euiaieen tend decienedl thatthe ballets coull only had the annals of those past times, we should find that 
peed : c ‘ ’ . a there was one very great poet North of the Tweed who did 
only have been produced by the peoples of old during the . . 

. a great deal for the balladry of this country. 


excitement of their ancient dances. That was one school 
f thought. 

Another school was inclined to place the origin in a The annual dinner of the Association took place at the 
higher social sphere. It was the high-born ladies and Criterion Restaurant on the evening of November 2, when 


gentlemen in Western Europe who danced the caro/es or| Dr. J. C. Bridge presided over a satisfactory gathering. 
chorus-dances, but it was by accident that they were The speakers included Mr. Clifford B, Edgar, Dr. A. T. 
evolved in the excitement or inspiration of the dance. But Froggatt, Dr. Yorke Trotter, Mr. Orton Bradley, and 
it was far more likely that their expert poets or minstrels | Sir Francis Elphinstone-Dalrymple. The toast list was 
wrote and composed these dancing songs, and they were | diversified by a number of part-songs by Stanford, Charles 
sung to the accompaniment of harp or lute. They took| Wood, and Schubert, sung by Misses Margaret Rees, 
their subjects sometimes from ancient lyric-epic poetry, or Ursula Boase, Mona Benson, and Gladys Gosling, in a 
from whatever romantic or humorous theme occurred to | manner which afforded the liveliest pleasure, and reflected 
them. It was a fashion, presumably, and, as high born | credit on their training at the Royal College of Music. 
people are notoriously fickle, the fashion passed quickly, Mr. William Gurney also played a pianoforte solo very 


and left no immediate clear trace of its existence. The | acceptably. 

ballad, however, did not pass away completely, but was 

taken up by the humble folk, who found in it a means of FOLK-DANCE FESTIVAL 

recreation peculiarly fitted to relieve the monotony of their | The Albert Hall was not in all respects an ideal scene 


lives. It passed to them not for a further efflorescence, | for the All-England Festival of the English Folk-Dance 
but to be preserved tenaciously. That represented the | Society, on January !. The roof-lighting did not show up 
views of those who, like Gaston Paris and Alfred Jeanroy, | the prettiness of the dancing quite fairly. But there was at 
recognised the value of the traditional ballads, but refused | jeast good room for spectators. The seats were all full, 
to accept the view that they were due to any sort of | and we had a happy evening. 
communal effort. Without delivering judgment on the| <A pity Cecil Sharp was not there to see! His movement 
disputed point, most would agree that talented minds did | pas lately been spreading and gathering force. And still 
intervene at one time or another in the evolution of many, | we think, the revival of English folk-dances has not much 
if not all, of the ballads. | more than begun. Everything points to the possibility 
In Italy, the most successful collector was Count} that in ten or twenty years’ time the country dance will 
Constantino Nigra. Ballads were not sung in the Southern | again be truly national. At present it is the delight of the 
part of the Peninsula, where the songs of the people were | enthusiastic few (few, that is, compared with the numbers 
of an entirely different complexion. The peasant songs of | of its possible dancers). 
middle and southern Italy were purely lyrical. It would Teams came to the Festival from about a dozen counties. 
appear that the ancient ballads, like rebels from the | Some were wholly of girls—a sight that was a reproach to 
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the youths ef the generation. The most brilliant of the 
mixed dances was a Running Set from the Appalachian 
Mountains, U.S.A., a rapid and intricate affair, as jolly to 
watch as it must be exhilarating to dance. It was capitally 
performed by an exhibition team of the Folk-Dance Society. 
M. Diaghilev should have been there to see it. 

Again the Morris dancing was a most attractive part of 
the Festival. The country dance is a sociable pleasure ; 
the Morris is properly an exhibition. We saw some first- 
rate demonstrations, notably by the E.F.D.S. team, in 
‘The Rose’ and * Leap-Frog.’ 

What was specially encouraging was the Morris dancing 
by the North Skelton sword dancers. They had come up 
to last year’s Festival to do sword dances, seen the Morris, 
and taken it up in the meantime. They danced it (and 
likewise a country dance with some Scarborough girls) as 
though they had been doing it for years. Their sword 
dances were very smart and trim, but for my own part the 
sword seems a rather dull affair—apt to be mechanical as 
compared with the Morris. 

A team of veterans, men of sixty and over, from 
Winlaton, Durham, gave us a good sword dance, and a 
touch of the exotic was lent by a little party of Dutch 
peasants (from Beveland, Zeeland, eight women and four 
men). Their dances were characteristic, and quite different 
from ours—not very animated, but jocund in a sober way, 
with distinguishing rolling movements. Like the Winlaton 
veterans, they had a hearty reception. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted the dance band and 
also, in the interval, a few folk-songs, in which the assembled 
thousands made but a puling sound. Not one in twenty 
seemed to know the tunes, and all seemed afraid of the 
sound of their own voices. The children of to-day know 
more about English folk-songs than do their elders. 

C. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the following notes of Public School 
(prepared at the request of the Music Masters’ Association) 
much of interest has necessarily been omitted. It would 
be helpful to the writer if all contributors would forward 
summaries rather than (or as well as) programmes, on the 
lines indicated below. 


BeprorpD Mopern.—A Bach recital was given by the 
School Choir in St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, the chief item 
being Cantata No. 68 (‘God so loved the world’). 


BERKHAMSTED.—The new Music School was opened by 
Sir Walford Davies on November 29. It contains nine 
practice and teaching rooms on the ground floor, with a large 
room above. Sir Walford conducted his ‘Solemn Melody’ 
and ‘ Hymn before Action,’ and the programme also included 
the first movement of the Bach Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor. At the Christmas concert the main items were 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Allegro 
Appassionata’ for pianoforte and orchestra, the *Coriolan’ 
Overture, and the first movement of the ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony. Concerts have also been given by the West 
minster Glee Singers and the Berkhamsted Musical Festival 
Choir and Orchestra (conducted by Mr. A. Forbes Milne). 
The House Competition was judged by Mr. H. J. Colson 
(Bedford Modern). 


CANFORD.—The programmes of the Speech Day and 
Christmas concerts had as a principal feature the singing of 
folk-songs, the audience joining in the choruses. Among 
the pianoforte solos 
various boys have lectured, during the term, on musical 
subjects, with pianoforte or gramophone illustrations. 


CHARTERHOUSE.—At the Christmas concert the Choral 
Society sang Maurice Jacobson’s selection from ‘Carmen,’ 
and the orchestral items included Berlioz’s ‘ Rakoczy’ 
March and Rimsky-Korsakov's ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ At a 
miscellaneous concert the choir sang two choruses from 
*The Messiah.’ The House Competition was judged by 
Prof. P. C. Buck. Recitals have been given by the Catterall. 
(duartet, Pecskai, Smeterlin, and Frederick Woodhouse. 
A programme given by the Marnische Singgemeinde of the 


activities | 


was one composed by a boy; and | 


! 
University of Berlin, included unfamiliar vocal works of the 
16th to the 19th centuries, and orchestral works by Schein 
(1617), Pretorius, and Bach; the whole concluding with 
Bach’s eight-part *‘ Singet dem Herrn.’ 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—At the summer concert 
Besly’s concert selection from ‘Carmen’ was given, the 
orchestra also playing the first movement of the ‘New 
World’ Symphony and a Bach Suite. Solos for flute, 
violin, and pianoforte, and songs, were given by boys, and 
Dyson’s ‘ The Seekers’ 

the Christmas concert the principal items were Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, the second and 
and the ‘ Fingal’s 


was sung by the whole school. At 


third choruses from ‘Sleepers, wake !’ 
Cave’ Overture. 





CHELTENHAM (DEAN CLOsE).—Some of Besly’s selection 
from ‘Carmen’ was given at the Christmas concert here 
also. Various * Messiah’ choruses have been sung at the 
Sunday evening services, the whole school joining the choir 


at certain points. There have been three classical concerts 
on Sunday evenings. 
CHIGWELL.—The Christmas concert programme 


* Cavalier 


Fletcher's 


Holst’s *King Estmere,’ Stanford's 
Songs,’ a Scarlatti Suite for strings, and Percy 
* Folk-Tune and Fiddle Dance.’ 


included 


‘horales, madrigals, and 
ghan Williams (* Wassail 


Curist’s Hospirat.—Bach ¢ 
part-songs by Morley, Purcell, Va 











Song’), and Schumann, the first movement of Beethoven’s 
No. 4, and the ‘Little Pig’s Minuet’ from  Parry’s 
* Acharnians’ (for orchestra), with Gounod’s * Mirella 
Overture ’ (for ‘ band’), were the chief items in the concert 
given on December 4, which also included solos for orgat 
(Reubke’s Fugue), oboe, and pianoforte. 
CRANLEIGH.—The Choral Society has given most of 
Purcell’s Masque from * Dioclesian,’ and four numbers from 
Elgar’s ‘* Bavarian Highlands.” There have been four 


Sunday concerts, one being given by a party from Christ’s 


Hospital. 


CREWKERNE.——The Musical Society’s programme con 
tained various folk-songs with descants by Geoffrey Shaw 
unison and two-part songs by Dyson, German, Holst, Parry, 
and Vaughan Williams, and pianoforte solos. 

DENSTONE.—The principal events of the term have beet 
the Musical Competition (part-songs, sea shanties, and instru- 


mental solos), judged by Mr. C. B. Allen (Brighton 
College) ; and fortnightly organ recitals. The incidental 
music for the dramatic performance of * The Tempest 
was chosen from composers of Shakespeare's time to that 


of Arne. 


DOWNsIDt A concert performance of “The Mikado 


was given in December, the principals, as well as the 


choir, and the majority of the orchestra, being members 


of the School. 


Eron.—Stanford’s 
the Musical Society’s concert, wher 
played respectively a movement of Mozart’s E flat Trio 


* Phaudrig Crohoor Was given at 
several prize-winners 
for pianoforte, violin, and viola, Brahms’s Vartations on a 
Theme of Handel, and Handel's Sonata in C, for flute and 
pianoforte. The term’s fixtures also included concerts by the 
London Wind Quintet, and a String (Quartet led by Mr. E. 
Ley, a song recital 


Yonge ; a series of organ recitals by Dr 


iby Mr. Plunket Greene, a concert by the Windsor and 
Eton Choral Society, and a Carol Service The Instru 
mental Competitions were judged by Dr. R. S. Thatcher 


(Charterhouse), 


FETTES,—Six concerts have been given during the term 
a recital of Violin Sonatas (Mr. C. M*‘Kenzie and Mr. H 
Havergal) ; a song recital (Miss Joan Murray) ; a concert 
|by the Edinburgh Wind (Quintet ; string 
| orchestra, with many boys among the players; an organ 
recital by Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt (St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh) ; and a chamber concert which included Ravel's 
Septet, with Miss Gwendolen Mason (harp), The Musical 
| Competition was judged by Mr. W. K. Stanton (Wellington). 


another for 
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GIGGLESWIcK.—At the Christmas concert, Jacobson’s 
selection from ‘Carmen,’ part-songs by Elgar, and carols 
were the principal items, Other events included a concert 
performance of ‘ The Pirates of Penzance.’ 


HEDDON Court (Preparatory). —The term’s programmes | 


contained several interesting features, amongst them 
two of Holst’s ‘ Morley Rounds’ (one in six parts) ; unison 
songs with French words, by Rootham and Weckerlin ; 
one class-song conducted by a boy, three with boy-accom- 
panists, and a good selection of pianoforte solos. 


HURSTPIERPOINT (ST, JOHN’s COLLEGE).—The principal 
event of the term was a recital of Church music given by 
the choir in St. Martin’s Church, Brighton. Amongst the 
items were the Kyrie for two choirs from Widor’s Mass in 
C sharp minor; choral works by Dubois, Noble, Tye, 


London Concerts 


MODERN FRENCH MUSIC : 
GROTRIAN HALL, JANUARY 4 
This was the fourth of the ‘international’ series organized 
by the B.B.C., France being the country represented. The 
programme opened with a Sonata for oboe and pianoforte, 
by Charles Keechlin, a composer much of whose music is, 
the liste speaking, more enjoyable to the players than to 





the listeners. He writes a personal kind of contrapuntal 
| dialogue, and to the player there is a point in the répliques 
| and retorts which is less vivid to one not taking part in the 
| conversation. Moreover, like sundry other composers 
| possessing this kind of skill, he is apt, as on this occasion, 
|to run to length. Hence it is that one rarely meets with 
Keechlin enthusiasts except in musical circles where reigns 


Holst, and Besly ; and Dubois Ss Laudate Dominum,’ for |acertain idealism. To others Keechlin is tedious, and I am 
organ, brass, and drums. A pianoforte recital and a concert afraid the players, Louis Bleuzet and Yvonne Ereizenem- 
of operatic music have been given by visitors ; and a Carol | Bleuzet, did not accomplish much towards removing that 





Service was accompanied by a small body of strings and 
wood-wind. 


MALVERN.—Amongst the term’s concerts have been an 
operatic recital by Miss Ida Cooper and Mr. Archibald 
Winter ; a chamber music concert by members of the Cam- 
bridge University Musical Club ; and a concert by the City 
of Birmingham Orchestra. A Bach concert was given with 
the help of the Malvern Orchestral Society, the Choir 
singing ‘ Sleepers, wake !’ and six boys taking part in the 
C major Concerto for three pianofortes. The principal 
judge in the Music Competition was Mr. Basil Johnson. 
The Christmas concert included Besly’s selection from 
*Carmen,’ Mozart’s ‘ Titus’ Overture, the ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
Waltzes, and the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, 


OuUNDLE.—For the second time the B minor Mass of 
Bach has been given, the whole school taking part in no 
less than ten choruses. The choir numbered 281, the 
orchestra 56, of whom 266 and 32 respectively were boys. 
Only the first ‘Credo,’ the ‘ Et Incarnatus,’ the ‘ Confiteor,’ 
and the ‘Osanna’ were omitted. Dr. Vaughan Williams 
had re-scored the ‘(uoniam’ and added clarinet parts 
throughout. 


Sr. Bees.—A concert performance of ‘The Mikado’ 
was given by the Musical Society and Orchestra, 


Sr. Pauw’s.—At the Musical Society’s concert, Charles | 
Wood’s ‘ Ballad of Dundee’ was given ; and amongst the | 
solos played by boys were Senaillé’s Violin Sonata in 


G minor and Chopin’s Ballade in the same key. 


SHessear COLLeGE.—Programmes given by the College | 
Choir have included Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my prayer’ and | 
Schubert’s *Song of Miriam.’ | 

WELLINGTON. —Concerts or recitals have been given by 
Miss Dorothy Silk ; a chamber music party led by Mr. L. H. 
Ovenden (the César Franck (Quintet); the band of the 
K.R.R. ; Mr. E. Howard-Jones ; and the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra (this programme included a choral item, Elgar’s | 
*The Music-Makers’). An ‘Informal’ concert of compar- | 
atively light music was given by the School orchestra, the | 
programme including Mendelssohn’s Capriccio for piano- 
forte and orchestra. In a concert given entirely by boys | 
were songs, and solos for flute, violin, clarinet, horn, ’cello, 
bassoon, and, of course, pianoforte. Organ recitals have been 
given by Mr. W. K. Stanton and Mr, G. D. Cunningham ; 
and the Glee Singing Competition was judged by Sir Hugh 
Allen. 





WINCHESTER. —The chief performances during 1926 have 
been as follows : choral—Brahms, ‘Song of Destiny’ and 
*Requiem’ (part); Purcell, ‘Dioclesian’; Haydn, 
‘Creation.’ Orchestral (with dccasional professional help) 
—the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, and the ‘Oberon’ and ‘ Fingal’s 
Cave’ Overtures. Three recitals of string quartets have 
been given, and two of pianoforte quartets, with a number 


| He provides the storm. 





of preparatory lecture-recitals, F. H. S. 


M. Bleuzet’s oboe technique was equal to the 


| impression. 
Or is it that 


| task, but his tone was hard and unattractive. 
| we are spoilt . of 
It is rarely a kindness to a dead composer to bring to 
| light those works which he thought fit to leave in the 
cupboard. With Debussy it is more reprehensible than 
with most, for he was notoriously pestered for pianoforte 
| pieces and songs; he knew what he was doing when he 
| withheld those sung by Miss Dora Stevens. Three were 
| apparently discarded attempts at ‘ Fetes galantes,’ and the 
| fourth a dreadful mésalliance of Mallarmé with Massenet— 
| Debussy officiating. There was more interest in a group of 
Honegger songs. The concert closed with some attractive 
but not very important pianoforte pieces by Paul Ladmirault. 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT, JANUARY 8 

Apart from the short novelty which came at the end, 
there is little of ‘news value’ to report of this concert. At 
this time of day we all know what Sir Henry Wood can 
make of the ‘New World’ Symphony, and we all know 
the prismatic precision with which Moiseiwitsch imparts 
Rachmaninov’s C minor Concerto—not that he fails to 
convey also that rhapsodical swing which belongs to the 
opening and closing sections. The novelty was Honegger’s 
Prelude to ‘The Tempest.’ Of all Shakespeare’s plays, 
‘The Tempest’ is the one which most abounds in pitfalls 
for actors, producers, choregraphists, composers, and 
would-be restorers of operatic glamours. Honegger has 
sought refuge in being literal. The play opens in a storm. 
Some seem to have thought that 
he was too zealous—too keen on assuring us that Prospero 
knew his business, and had raised a real honest-to-goodness 
storm. That is a point of view, but Honegger has for his 
the authority of a fine stage tradition which never rings up 
on ‘The Tempest’ without ‘noises off.’ He merges these 
with real skill, and for the few minutes the piece lasts there 
is a fascinating rhythmic power about the din he makes. 
But, as in the case of ‘ Pacific 231,’ the music is really not 
so important that it should excite controversy. A few 
people left the hall-—but there are always a few who wait 
until Sir Henry has commenced the last piece before 
remembering their trains or their tea and buns. Yet even 
I, moi gui vous parle, | was afterwards rung up by a news 
agency to give my views on the ‘disturbance at Queen’s 
Hall !’ E. E. 

SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Two new-comers, Madame Maria Guglielmetti, an 
Italian soprano, and M. Zaporojetz, a Russian bass, sang at 
the Albert Hall on January 16, Nature intended Madame 
Guglielmetti for a lyric soprano, but she seems to prefer the 
coloratura type of song—unfortunately her technique was 
not exemplary on her high notes. Her /egaéo singing was 
exceptionally good. The tone was even and sweet, and 
the words were so well fitted to the notes as to seem 
inseparable. True, she placed her bright vowels rather far 
down the throat—a practice that blurs the diction. 
Madame Guglielmetti sang the first part of the ‘Mad’ 
Song from ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’ in a delightful messa- 
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voce. The dravura passage at the end was not so successful. 
The high notes were much too shrill, and the phrases did 
not sound quite spontaneous. ‘Ah fors e lui,’ from 
‘La Traviata,’ would have been the best piece of the 
afternoon, if Madame Guglielmetti had not gone out of | 
ine at the beginning. 

M. Zaporojetz is a Russian éasso profondo. He can | 
sing bottom E’s and D’s with a most satisfying ease, and he | 
is at his best where most of us can only grunt. But this is 
not his only qualification as a singer: he blends his falsetto | 
with his normal voice so well that with the most careful | 
listening it was almost impossible to hear the break. | 
M. Zaporojetz’s soft singing was most satisfactory. As | 
he got louder he sometimes forced and once or twice | 
cracked on high notes. The most interesting of his | 
songs was Prince Youry’s aria from Rimsky-Korsakov’s | 
*Kitesh.’ Phrasing was not his strong point. In the 
air ‘Si la rigueur,’ from ‘La Juive,’ the melodic figure 
was so distorted as to be unrecognisable, and the 
audience was not helped by the programme, which gave 
the words of another song from the same opera. 


Music in the [Provinces 


BatH.—The performance of ‘Semele’ given by the 
Choral and Orchestral Society, under Mr. Henry T. Sims, 
was said to be the first at Bath. It was given in the two- | 
hour concert version by a hundred and twenty singers’ and 
players. The principals were Miss Theresa Walters, Miss 
Elsie Chambers, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. George Parker. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The City Ladies’ Choir, conducted by 
Mr. D. M. Hopkins, showed unusual enterprise in arranging 
its annual concert at the Midland Institute. The Choir gave 
the first performance of “The Lady of Shalott,’ a setting 
of Tennyson by Christopher Edmonds, a young pupil of 
Prof. Bantock. The new work revealed a distinct gift 
for original composition. Eric Fogg’s setting of * Meg 
Merrilies,’ a recent Blackpool test-piece, was given its first 
performance at Birmingham,——Interesting events have 
occurred at the concerts of the City Orchestra. On one 
occasion the Delius Violin Concerto (played by Miss 
Margaret Harrison) and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ 
Symphony were heard. Just before Christmas Sir Dan 
Godfrey conducted a Bach selection, arranged by Abert 
and entitled ‘ Prelude, Choral, and Fugue.’ The Prelude 
was the fourth of the ‘ Forty-eight,’ transposed ; the Fugue 
was that for organ in G minor, which follows the ‘Great 
Fantasia’; the Choral was, apparently, a bit of the 
arranger’s own, which he had also worked into the Fugue. 
The Franck Symphony was given under Dr. Boult on 
January 2; and on January 9, Miss Dorothy Howell played 


her Pianoforte Concerto.——A Liszt concert, with the 
‘Dante’ Symphony as the chief item, was given recently 
by the Midland Institute.——Miss Gladys Ward recited 


‘Enoch Arden’ to Strauss’s music, played by Miss Kathleen 
Frise-Smith, at the Philharmonic mid-day concert on 
January 4; at the next concert, a week later, the 
Philharmonic String Quartet played the Quartet of Franck. 
——The Catterall players gave a Brahms programme 
(including the Clarinet (Quintet, with Mr. Harry Mortimer) 
for the Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society. 
Chassaigne’s ‘ Falka’ was performed on January 12 by the 
Erdington Amateur Operatic Society. 

BoGnor.—Mr. Norman F. Demuth, who has succeeded 
to the conductorship of the Philharmonic Society on the 
retirement of Mr. A. G. Whitehead, recently took charge of 
his first concert, at which the principal items were Harty’s 
*The Mystic Trumpeter,’ the ‘ Boutique Fantasque ’ Suite, 
Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, and Vaughan Williams’s * Toward 
the Unknown Region.’ This exacting programme was well 
carried out by both choir and orchestra. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—A Dartmoor Rhapsody entitled, * Tor 
and Cleave,’ by Harold Rhodes, was conducted by the 
composer at the Winter Garden on December 23. Debussy’s 
‘Printemps’ was played under Sir Dan Godfrey, on 
January 6, for the first time at Bournemouth. 


BRADFORD.—Borodin’s second Symphony was played 
by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty on 
January 7. An ‘Introduction and Dance’ by Lennox 
Berkeley was introduced at a Philharmonic concert on 
January 9. 





BrisToL.—The ‘ Ladies’ Night’ concert of the Madrigal 
Society was as usual a great success. An excellent selection 
of madrigals was sung under Mr. Hubert Hunt’s direction. 
The instrumental pieces were a Pavane by Thomas 
Leatherland, a Fantasia in C by Richard Deering, a Suite 
by William Childe, and a Fantasia on one note by Purcell, 
all of which were played from parts copied by Mr. Hunt 
at the British Museum. 


EXETER.—Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ was included in a 
recent programme of the Chamber Music Club, On 
January 12 the music included C. H. Lloyd’s Trio in B flat 
major for pianoforte, clarinet, and bassoon, and Dunhill’s 
Phantasy Quartet, Op. 47. 





GLOUCESTER.—Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Cowen’s 
‘John Gilpin,’ and a selection of part-songs, formed 
the programme of the Choral Society’s concert on January 6 
under Sir Herbert Brewer. The Gloucester Orchestral 
Society assisted, under the leadership of Mr. W. H. Reed. 


LEEDs.—For the December concert the Leeds new 
Choral Society again chose the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio. The 
performance was given under the direction of Mr. Bardgett, 
the Society’s new conductor. 


LIVERPOOL.—Vaughan Williams's ‘Sea’ Symphony was 
conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult at the Philharmonic Society’s 
Christmas concert. The programme on January I! was 
in the hands of Dr. Georg Schneevoigt. He conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony and Glazounov’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, of which M. Pouishnov played the 
solo part.——Mr. Reginald Paul played Bax’s 
Sonata at his recital on January 12. 


second 


MANCHESTER.—The Hallé programme of December 160 
consisted of Berlioz’s Overture ‘ Les Francs Juges,’ Brahms’s 
Violin and Violoncello Concerto (very well played by 
Mr. Alfred Barker and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees), the * Eroica’ 
Symphony, and ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ Franck’s Symphony 
and Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by Mr. Arthur 
Catterall, were the principal works on January 13.——Both 
the Hallé and the Brand Lane series provided * The Messiah’ 
for Christmas. ——At the Municipal concert of January 8 the 
Manchester Beecham Opera Chorus and the Hallé Orchestra 
joined in a concert version of ‘Carmen,’ under Sir Hamilton 
Harty. -The principal event in recent chamber music was 
a Schubert programme by the Catterall (Quartet. 


NEWCASTLE.—On December 21 the Bach Choir, under 
Dr. Whittaker, gave three Cantajas that had not previously 
been heard at Newcastle. These were the Christmas 
Cantata (No. 63), ‘Walk in the way of Faith,’ and * Lord 
Christ, we now Thy praises sing.’ The programme also 
included Purcell’s *Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 


PoxtsMOoUTH.—The ‘ Christmas’ Oratorio was performed 
by the Portsmouth Bach and Elizabethan Society in 
December, under the direction of Mr, Hugh Barry. 





Music in Scotland 


EDINBURGH.—The Paterson orchestral concerts were on 
the same general lines as the Glasgow concerts of the 
Scottish Orchestra, noticed below, but included a special 
Christmas concert for young people, with a ‘Shakespeare’ 
programme, and Mr. Frank Mullings as soloist (rice 
Mr. John indisposed).——Prof. Tovey’s Sunday 
concerts included a programme of Beethoven Trios, and 
another of Trios by Beethoven and Schumann, for violin, 
‘cello, and pianoforte, a programme of works by Mozart, 
| Beethoven, and Schumann for various combinations of 
| wood-wind, strings, and pianoforte, and an evening of 
| Pianoforte Duets by Schubert.——At the second of the 
| University Historical concerts, Prof. Tovey presented, with 


| 
| . 
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| 
elucidatory comments, Debussy’s Sonata for flute, harp, and | 
viola, Ravel’s Septet for strings, harp, flute, and clarinet, 
and Haydn String Quartet.——The Edith Robinson | 
String Quartet gave a chamber concert, and played | 
(Juartets by Mozart and Schumann, and (with Mr. Frank 
Merrick as pianist) Arnold Bax’s Quintet. ——Mr. Moonie’s | 
Choir (Mr. W. B. Moonie) gave a performance of the 
*Creation.”.———-Mr. Arthur Hirst gave at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow a recital of pianoforte works ranging from Bach to 
Debussy, and interpolated appropriate comment on the 


a 


element of ‘soul’ in music.——Mr. David Cleghorn 
Thomson, the Northern Area Director of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, promoted a song and _ verse 


recital at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and had a number of 
agreeable songs of his own composing presented by 
Miss Joan Elwes and Mr. Dale Smith. 
GLascow.—The Scottish Orchestra concerts were as 
follows : Saturdays—Sixth, Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Honegger’s 
Pacific No. 231,’ and Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, 
with Goldenberg, a new-comer, soloist. Seventh, 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, and Miss Dora Labbette as 
vocalist. Eighth, Hans Gal’s ‘Overture io a Puppet Show,’ 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and Glazounov’s Violin Concerto 
(very dull), with Miss Murray Lambert as soloist. Ninth, 
the César Franck Symphony (probably Talich’s finest 
achievement as conductor) and Stravinsky’s amusing Suite 
No. 2, for small orchestra. Tenth, Atterberg’s ‘Sinfonia 
Piccola,’ Weinberger’s ‘Overture to a Puppet Show,’ and 
Paul Scheinpflug’s ‘ Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare,’ 
soloist, Mlle. Tatiana Makushina, a new-comer, who 
delighted us all when she ceased vocalising and gave us 
instead ‘speech in song.’ Tuesdays—Fifth, Beethoven’s 
fourth Symphony, Goossens’s * Miniature Fantasy’ for string 
orchestra, Prokofiev’s March from ‘The Love of the Three 
Oranges,’ and Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 3, in G, soloist, 
William Sixth, Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
(superbly played), Jongen’s *Tableaux Pittoresques,’ and 
Bax’s ‘Garden of Fand.’ Seventh, a Wagner programme, 
with Frank Mullingsassoloist. Eighth, Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ 
Symphony, Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommarvaka,’ | 
Frederick Corder’s ‘ Prospero’ Overture, and the Schumann 
Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss Myra Hess, a very warm 
favourite at Glasgow, as soloist. Ninth, Vaughan Williams’s 
* Pastoral’ Symphony and Delius’s ‘Dance Rhapsody.’—— 
At the third of the public orchestral concerts promoted by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, Mr. Albert Sammons 
played the Beethoven Violin Concerto and Miss Miriam 
Licette sang. A largely augmented orchestra, conducted by 
the Glasgow Broadcasting Station musical director, 
Mr. H. A. Carruthers, played Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire-Bird’ 
Suite, and works by Delius, Ravel, and others. The fourth 
concert of the took the form of Beethoven 
celebration, and Sir George Henschel, popular of old at 
Glasgow as the first conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, a 
matter of thirty years ago, was given charge of the band. 
But it was a pale shadow of the old Henschel that revisited 
thus the glimpses of the moon. The programme included 
the fifth Symphony, the ‘Egmont’ Overture, and (with 
Mr. Frederic Lamond in his best form at the pianoforte), 
the ‘Emperor’ Concerto.——The choir and orchestra of 
the Glasgow Bach Society performed the cantatas, ‘ Sleepers, 
wake !’ and * My spirit was in heaviness,’ and the unaccom- 
panied Motet, ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ in Glasgow 
Cathedral. The Bach Choir’s new conductor, Mr. D. T. 
Yacamini, made an excellent first appearance, and Mr. 
Percy Manchester proved himself a valuable addition to the 
slender list of competent Bach tenors.——The concert of | 
the Glasgow Orpheus Junior Choir (Mrs. Catherine 
Armstrong) was as notable for the attractiveness and high 
quality of the music presented for the beauty and | 
significance of the singing. The programme comprised | 
songs in two, and three parts, dance studies 
in rhythmic interpretation, Scottish country dances, 
and action-songs.——Miss Desirée MacEwan (pianoforte) | 
and Miss Maud Anderson (’cello) gave a joint recital. | 
The programme included an unfamiliar Sonata for | 
‘cello and pianoforte by Jean Huré. Miss Mary L. | 
Clements’s Ladies’ Choir gave a concert of part-songs 
-Mr. H. C. Colles is this year’s Cramb | 


as 


Primrose. 


series a 


as 


one, 


and madrigals. — 


Trust lecturer in music at Glasgow University, hi 
subject being ‘Some Aspects of Vocal Music (especially 
with regard to the setting of the English language in song, 
both solo and choral).’ The first two lectures were or 
(1) “The: Nature of the Inquiry,’ (2) ‘The Emergence ot! 
the Vernacular.’ 


PAISLEY.—A concert of part-songs, madrigals, motets, 
&e., by the Paisley Chora! Union, introduced the Union’s 
new conductor, Mr. D. H. Auchterlonie. The McCullagt 
String (Quartet assisted. 

GENERAL.—Christmas and New Year performances of 
“The Messiah’ were given by the Glasgow Choral Union 
(Mr. Wilfrid Senior), the Edinburgh Choral Unio 
(Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt), Stirling Choral Society—ir 
Dunblane Cathedral (Mr. H. G. Barrett), Mr. Moonie’: 


Choir, Edinburgh (Mr. W. B. Moonie), Mr. Godfrey’s 
Choir, Edinburgh (Mr. Gavin Godfrey), the Glasgow 
Y.M.C.A. Choir (Mr. Hugh Hunter), Bathgate Choral 


Union (Mr. A. G. Peggie), Coatbridge Choral Union 
(Mr. W. J. Clapperton), Kirkcudbright Choral Society 
(Rev. J. M. Hunter). The performance by the Glasgow 
Choral Union its sixtieth annual New Year 
presentation, and was probably the best, chorally and 
instrumentally, of the entire series. SEBASTIAN. 


was 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The weekly College concerts were 
resumed on January 13, when Prof. de Lloyd gave a short 
outline of the development of chamber music from the 16th 


century to the time of Boccherini. The programme com- 


| prised Mozart’s String Quartet in D minor, the Gavotte and 


Minuets Nos. I and 2 from Bach’s Suite in E, for violin 
alone, played by Miss Evelyn Cooke, and Dohnanyi’s 
Quintet for strings and pianoforte in C minor (Op. 1), with 
Prof. de Lloyd at the pianoforte. 

CAERSWs.—On December 13, the Llandinam and Caersws 
Choral Society sang a number of choruses from * Judas 
Maccabéeus,’ conducted by Mr. W. R. Allen, and a miscel 
laneous programme of songs, part-songs, and Christmas 
music was also given. Miss Dilys Jones and Mr. Allen 
were the vocalists; Mr. Charles Clements accompanied, 
and contributed a number of pianoforte solos. 

CarpIFF.—The final concert of the Michaelmas term, 
on December I1, consisted of a choral and_ orchestral 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas 
Carols, and Parts 1 and 2 of Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio, 
conducted by Prof. David Evans. In the interval between 
the two works the College instrumental trio (Mrs. David 
Evans, violin, Miss Joan Willis, ’cello, and Mr. Joseph 
Morgan, pianoforte) played the siow movement from 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat. On December 19a special choral 
service took place under the conductorship of Mr, E. R. 
Thomas. Sir Walford Davies gave a short address, and 
took part in singing alternate lines with the choir in some 
of the carols.- During the week preceding Christmas 
Madame Clara Novello Davies held an examination, assisted 
by Sir Walford Davies and Mr. J. Charles McLean, for the 
purpose of filling her free open scholarships for male and 
female singers best equipped for taking up a professional 
career. She hopes to revive her Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir. 
——On January 14, Mr. C. L. Young gave a lecture to 


| young people on ‘The Mysteries of Musical Notes,’ with 


experiments showing how sound-waves are produced.— 


| Cardiff Grand Opera Society, on January 5, joined the 
| B.B.C. Orchestra in the performance of selections from 


* Pagliacci,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘Carmen.’ 
Sir William Thomas gave an introductory address on the 
subject of grand opera.——Mr. Herbert Ware’s Cardiff 
Quartet gave a Beethoven recital on January 13, the 
programme comprising the (Quartets Nos. 5 and 6, from 
Op. 18. 

CARMARTHEN.—During the week beginning January 10, 
the Carmarthen Choral Society has produced (in both 
Welsh and English) an opera entitled ‘The Maid of Cefn 
Ydfa,’ by Mr. Haydn Morris, the Society’s conductor. 
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Mr. Morris is a one-time miner, who, like several before 
him, has exchanged underground work for the calling of a 
musician. At the recent Swansea Eisteddfod he conducted 
his ‘ Brythonic Rhapsody,’ founded on several well-known 
Welsh melodies. 


CLypAcH.—Hebron Church Choral Sweciety gave a 
performance of the ‘Creation’ on Christmas Day, under 
the conductorship of Mr. W. H. Thomas, the soloists being 
Miss Gwladys Naish, Mr. John Jones, and Mr. D. J. 
Harries. 


Mountain AsH.—Aberpennar Orchestral Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. Bumford Griffiths, gave its final concert 
in aid of the Mountain Ash (Coal Strike) Distress Fund to 
a crowded audience. The programme included the ‘ Magic 
Flute’ Overture, * Finlanda,’ the * Peer Gynt’ Suite, and 
the ‘ Egmont’ Overture. 

NEATH.—At the sixth quarterly meeting of the South 
Wales Branch of the National Union of Organists’ Asso- 
ciations, papers were read on ‘Voice Production’ by Mr. 
G. T. Llewelyn, and on ‘ Pneumatics in connection with 
Organ Building,’ by Mr. Henry Salter. 


TREORCHY.—The Noddfa Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. John Hughes, gave a concert on the evening of 
Christmas Day, consisting of Mendelssohn’s choruses and 
an orchestral programme. On December 27, Dvorak’s 
*Stabat Mater’ was given in the afternoon, and ‘ Elijah’ in 
the evening. The principals were Miss Margaret Rees, 
Miss Janet Booth, Mr. Barrington Hooper, and Mr. Walter 
Saul. Mr. Idris Stone was at the organ. Mr. Gomer Jones 
led an orchestra which was largely recruited from members 
of the orchestral class formed under the Rhondda District 
Council. 

Music in Jreland 

BELFAsST.—The fifteenth championship contest, under 
the auspices of the North of Ireland Bands Association (with 
Mr. George Hawkins and Pipe Major J. Robertson as adjudi- 
cators), took place in Ulster Hall, on December 15. The 
winners were as follows: Pipe Bands, Cookstown Junior ; 
Flute, G. W. Wolf Memorial; Brass and Reed, Ormeau 
Amateur Band ; and Intermediate Flute, Colonel Eager 
Memorial.——On December 17 and 18 the Philharmonic 
Society’s annual performance of ‘The Messiah’ attracted 
large audiences to Ulster Hall. The soloists were Miss 
Gwladys Naish, Miss Dorothy Rodgers, Mr. Alexander 
McCredie, and Mr. Horace Stevens. Choir and orchestra 
numbered four hundred, under Mr. Godfrey Brown, with 
Mr. J. H. MacBratney as organist and accompanist. 
During the week before Christmas several sacred concerts gave 
excerpts from *The Messiah’—a clear proof that the old 
Saxon’s popularity is undimmed in Northern Ireland. 

At Belfast Cathedral, on Christmas Day, Handel again 
loomed large, and on the afternoon of December 26 a carol 
service took place, when several Irish traditional carols were 
included in the programme.——Capt. C. J. Brennan, 
city organist, resumed the Ulster Hall recitals, on January 8, 
assisted by Mrs. S. Baird and the Belfast Choral Union 
(Mr. S. McDowell), with Mr. Jack McKeown as accom- 
panist.——The opening rehearsal of the preparatory orchestra 
for the Philharmonic Society took place on January 13.—— 
An announcement has been made that the labours of the 
Joint Committee of Revision of the Church Hymnary of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church are now practically completed. 
The new book of praise will consist of seven hundred and 


twenty-eight hymns. The chairman of the musical experts’ | 


committee is Dr. Evans, of Cardiff University. 


DuBiin.—At the Royal Dublin Society’s chamber 
concert, on December 13, a fine orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. J. F. Larchet, gave two interesting performances, that 
of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 being particularly brilliant. 


——The Philharmonic Choral Society, under the direction | 


of Mr. Turner Huggard, afforded much pleasure to a 
numerous audience at Metropolitan Hall, on December 14. 
Modern choral songs and shanties by Mr. John Goss, with 
male-voice choir, and songs by Mrs. Percy Gillespie, with 
Mr. T. H. Weaving at the pianoforte, gave distinction to 


a well-chosen programme.——On December 20, Miss Petite 
O’Hara’s Orchestra gave Elgar’s ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite, 
and Mr. T. G. Wallis sang a number of songs with much 
charm, It is regrettable that a hitch has occurred in 
regard to the conductorship of the new Symphony 
Orchestra, for which the name of Col. Fritz Brase was 
regarded asthe most likely selection. Others put forward the 
claims of Dr. Larchet and of Commendatore Esposito. —— 
The chamber-music recitals of the Royal Dublin Society were 
resumed on January 10, when Madame Youra Guller gave 
two pianoforte recitals. Her playing was much admired, 
especially in the Scarlatti Sonatas and in some fine modern 
pieces, including Albeniz’s ‘ Evocation.’ The Herald 
Boot Fund concert, on January 9, at the Theatre Royal, 
was an immense success. A _ colossal programme was 
presented, including the Civic Guards and the Adelaide 
Orpheus Bands, with a galaxy of vocal, instrumental, and 
dramatic talent—all devoted to a deserving cause.——The 
syllabus of the Feis Ceoil, to be held from May 2 to 7, has 
just been issued, the test-pieces being well up to the 
standard of the last few years. The list of adjudicators 
includes Mr. Basil Johnson (choir, orchestra, and organ), 
Lady Harty and Mr. Robert Radford (solo singing), 
Mr. Carl Fuchs (strings, harp, chamber music, and wind 
instruments), Mr. Frederick Dawson (pianoforte), Mr. 
Arthur Darley, Prof. O’Dwyer, and Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan 
(unpublished Irish airs), and Mr. Darley (Irish pipes and 
fiddles). A special prize of £10 is offered for the best 
performance of the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata.——At the Abbey 
Theatre, on January 12, Mr. Leonard Hirsch (with 
Miss Winifred Bury at the pianoforte) gave a violin recital, 
displaying uncommon technique. He is a worthy Dublin 
pupil of Mr. A, Catterall. 

Siico Feis Ceoil will take place during the week 
April 19-23. 








BROADCASTING AND THE FUTURE OF MUSIC 


On December 7 the members of the Musical Association 
conducted a discussion on ‘ Broadcasting and the Future of 
Music,’ which took the place of the usual paper. It was 
opened by Mr. Percy A. Scholes, who spoke under three 
heads, viz., (a) Advantages; (6) Disadvantages; and 
(c) Some prophecies. Dealing with the first, Mr. Scholes 
pointed out that the advantages of broadcasting were 
tremendous. There was music for everybody, locality being 
no barrier, nor even a moderate degree of poverty. 
Everybody enjoyed opportunities of hearing music which 
enabled them to become intimate with the best or worst sort, as 
they preferred. It might be claimed that there was some 
fine music every night, which was a wonderful advantage 
to the population, for there must be thousands of musical 
natures in this country which were formerly starved, and 
which now had a chance of development. 

The introduction of broadcasting was the natural and 
logical culmination of a chain of activities which had led 
to the democratization of music. There was a time 
when everybody enjoyed the same kind of music, and it 
was open to all. Then it began to run into two branches: 
folk-music remained as simple as ever, but art music 


}tended to become more and more complex, and to get 


beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man. That 


| divorce had existed right down to our own day, though 


things began to be made good when the first public 
concerts were given at the end of the 17th century, and 
music came back gradually to the people whence it had 
originated. Then came the gramophone, and, after that, 
broadcasting, and with it the complete democratization of 


| music. Thus the biggest thing in the history of music had 
taken place in our own time—something which ought to stir 
jus. What was the good of composers writing wonderful 


symphonies and string quartets and beautiful songs, if these 
were not heard? The more people who heard and enjoyed 
them and got something out of them, the more profitable was 
the composer’s job, in the best sense of the word. One of the 
minor advantages was a diminution of personality worship. 
Also, silly applause was ruled out, and so were encores. 
There would be a general raising of the standard of expec- 
tation in performance, for people were becoming a good 
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deal more critical than they used to be. At one time, many | about, whether in wireless or in the gramophone, It was 
of them objected violently to what they called highbrow | illogical to suppose that if you gave the uneducated person 
music; now there was evidence that their taste had | good music he would like it. You could not do good at 
changed, and that they had come to love what they had | anything that wanted acquirement, such as music, literature, 
detested. One great social advantage of broadcasting was | poetry, or art, unless the individual himself worked hard. 
that, in strong contrast to the cinema, it kept people | You could not become a musician by merely letting music 
at home. trickle through your head, which was what most people 
did. Broadcasting was going to be an immense boon to a 
probably been a great discouragement to the home| 8reat number of people, but you must not think you could 
performer, who found that he or she could not do so well educate them by simply giving them something for nothing. 
as even the ordinary broadcasting stars, and so gave up Mr. K. A. Wright claimed on behalf of the B.B.C. that 
playing or singing, thus losing that inside knowledge of | wherever it could the Company encouraged amateur perform- 
music which was so valuable. The consequence of this | ances, and where choral societies put up really good shows it 
was discouragement also to music teachers, some of whom | endeavoured to include them for an outside broadcast. The 
were finding their livelihood affected. Then there was | fact that certain societies were using broadcast performances 
less reading and thinking going on. It was amazing how in order to gain an idea how better to produce the works they 
many people spent the whole evening in listening to | had in hand, wasa very good sign. Regarding individual per- 
broadcasting: they seemed to have the head-phones per- formances, the standard was being raised. What the B.B.C. 
manently attached, or a loud speaker that could not be | needed was not necessarily the performer who pleased 
turned off. What was more serious was that as broadcasting | audiences, but one who possessed personality and fidelity 
brought a demand for the more popular kind of music, | to his art, who could bring music into the home and make 
| 


Then as to the disadvantages. To begin with, it had 





there might result discouragement for serious composers, | it an intimate thing. The speaker did not think that 
Then might come a cheapening influence, on the principle | either broadcasting or the gramophone would ever super- 
that what people got without effort was not likely to receive | sede performance. The disadvantage attaching to the 
as much consideration as it ought to be receiving, or to be | gramophone was that one always knew the interpretation 
listened to as attentively as it deserved. At one time | which was to conie ; whereas with wireless, music was not 
the development of the art of music was practically in the| potted once for all in a particular way, but was always 
hands of particular classes ; now, the whole population had | displaying an infinite variety of interpretations. After all, 
a say in the matter. }a person could hear the music much better in a hall 

an one than over the wireless; but at the same time he could 

Then there was the loss of the competitive element = it eee in of io h this di atl 
between different concerts and orchestras, and there might | 5° sae ~<e pages call ee _ pas re Soe 

. ne : w : ..|many people were being tempted to concerts on this 
no longer be that artistic emulation which had so far| 
as . account, 

existed. This was something very serious. Our orchestral | : : . 
standard in this country was already extremely low.| Mr. J. Mewburn Levien said that the question of tone 
Admittedly, no society or series of orchestral concerts here a important ; it was essential that the taste of the 
enjoyed the opportunities for rehearsal which obtained in | people should not be spoiled in any way. It would also be 
almost any other European country, and certainly nothing | 4 Pity if broadcasting were to destroy our habit of assembling 
like the opportunities enjoyed in America. Where we had | together to hear music. He deprecated the elimination of 
to be content with one or two rehearsals, abroad they had | personality ; he liked to see great performers. 
as many as ten or twelve for a concert. When the whole| Mr. F. Gilbert Webb pointed out that broadcasting had 
thing came into the hands of the British Broadcasting | come to stay. It was enormously educational, and musicians 
Corporation, they would be in a position to cut down | ought to welcome it. But it never could be equal to the 
rehearsals for a concert, and thus we might drift into a | ordinary performance, nor could the great loss of personality 
state of having tv be satisfied with merely third-rate per- | be compensated for by any wonderful transmission of sound. 
formances. With this might come a loss of ear for good | It was not always realised how vitally important was the 
| question of tone. Wireless would do an immense deal 
to help music, and we ought to encourage it; but its 
defects must also be pointed out. 

Mr. John E. West asked whether it was a fact that the 
crystal set gave more of the original quality of tone in 
transmission than the loud speaker. 


tone, a deterioration which was already going on, otherwise 
people would not tolerate so many bad loud speakers, and 
so much awful gramophone tone. 


As to the future, Mr. Scholes expressed the opinion that 
we should get very much better reception. There was no 
reason whatever why the art of broadcast transmission, 


which had progressed so rapidly in three or four years,| Mr. Rex Palmer answered in the affirmative. Keally 
should not give us actual perfection within another four or | good reception was a close second to hearing the sound in 
five. Then we might hope for a rising standard of value |a hall, and in some halls, even better; but not ninety-nine 


loud speakers out of a hundred were anything like perfect. 


Mr. K. A. Wright added that with the crystal set there was 
only one stage through which the sound had to go after 
reaching the aerial. A loud speaker must necessarily be 
driven by a much more powerful set, which involved more 

What would be the effect upon the harmonic sense?| stages. Every one of these might bring in defects, and the 
The people who opposed new music generally did so | result was more distortion than one got on a good crystal set. 
because the harmonies offended them, consequently | On the other hand, it was possible to get extremely good 
composers were not developing harmonically, as they| reception by means of a powerful valve set coupled to a 
might do if they could carry their audience with them. | well-chosen loud speaker. 

Might we not conclude that the hearing of so much music Winding up the discussion, Mr. Scholes agreed that 
would make possible the speeding-up of the development of many people all over the country were going on with 
harmony? A sinilar question might be asked in regned to imperfect apparatus. Parliament ought to have included a 
the development of form and upon the art of orchestration. clause that all wireless apparatus in the country should 
The introduction of new harmonies, new forms, new types be forthwith destroyed and replaced, and that should occur 
of orchestration, was dependent upon the receptivity of the five years hence. If that had only been thought of and put 
audience, and with so much music going on, we might in a into effect, the standard of broadcast reception would have 
hundred years accomplish as much in the evolution of music been much improved. There was such a lot of old pieces 
as we should otherwise have accomplished in a thousand of apparatus of all kinds, and home-made devices of sorts, 
is th throughout the country, that numbers of people were not 

The discussion was continued by Mr. James Swinburne, | getting half the pleasure from broadcasting that they ought 
who was of opinion that while the great future effect of |to do. If they did in fact get pleasure from that kind of 
broadcasting was exaggerated, and perhaps fallacious, there | tone, it was a pity, because it showed that their ears were 
was no reason why perfect reproduction should not come ! being debased. 


in programmes and performances. Probably there would 
be fewer stations, and probably there would be better 
programmes and more alternative programmes. We might 
have cheap pocket sets, and be able to listen-in in the 
train, or tube, or on the river. 
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Musical Wotes from Ebroad 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
LEOS JANACEK’S NEW OPERA AT BRNO 


The rdle which Leos Janacek plays in the modern | 


musical movement of Czechoslovakia is indeed singular. 
At the age of seventy-two, this musician may well be 
regarded as the commanding figure of contemporary Czech 
music—a leader not in the sense of an historical personality, 
but actually as the most radical, the most progressive 
composer among a group of musicians far younger than he. 
Truly astounding is the life-work of this aged artist. For 
decades he toiled arduously as a provincial pianoforte 
instructor and church organist to make but a scant living ; 
and all the while he produced operas, chamber music, and 
smaller compositions written—so far as he knew—for his 
desk, and without one thought for a recognition which 
seemed on a far-away horizon. His home city, Brno, 
produced *‘ Jenufa,’ his second opera, rather in the nature of 
a local patriotic compliment to a deserving citizen than 
with any hope of decisive success. Several years later 
political circumstances brought this same work to the 
Vienna Court Opera, its production being more a political 
move to appease the war-weary Austrian Czechs than 
prompted by artistic considerations. General recognition 
did not fall to Janacek until only a few years ago, when the 
performance by the Berlin Opera decided the future of the 
work, Now more than fifty opera-houses have ‘ Jenufa’ in 
their répertoire. 

In this work, Janacek had introduced, for the first time, a 
new constructive element into opera, a language caught 
from the peculiar and picturesque cadences of the Slovak 
idiom which the composer terms the ‘word melody.’ 
By means of these short phrases introduced by the voices, 
he devised a new technique of the Wagnerian Leitmotizv. 
Each scene was given its own motive, which was worked- 
out, inverted, and developed in the course of the scene, 
and then disappeared to make room for a new motive 
peculiar to a new scene. In his subsequent operas, 
Janacek committed the error of grafting this new technique, 
derived from and rooted in the idiom of the Slovak 
peasants, on to quite heterogeneous subjects—on to the 
‘bourgeois’ milieu of ‘Mr. Broucek’s Adventures’ and 
the fanciful, allegorical opera from animal life, ‘The Sly 
Little Fox.’ 

Now, with Karel Capek’s bizarre comedy, ‘ The 
Makropoulos Case,’ for his subject, we find that Janacek 
has further elaborated this technique. ‘Jenufa,’ realistic 
though it be, was still ‘operatic,’ in that it offered 
opportunities for ensemble singing and for large melodic 
complexes at least at the decisive junctures of the plot. 
Capek’s play of modern metropolitan life, with its scenes 
laid in a lawyer’s office, its telephone calls and legal 
entanglements, offers no such opportunities. In order to 
adjust his idiom to the quick dialogue of the modern city, 
Janacek deviseda new thematic principle: he created what 
may be vaguely termed a ‘ conversation theme technique.’ 
Each topic of the dialogue has its own theme, briefly 
developed in the course of the conversation and abandoned 
immediately when a new topic, a new mood, turns up. 
It is evident that such a mosaic of fleeting, kaleidoscopic 
short motives, reflecting the unrest of modern life, offers no 
opportunity for melodic display. The short fragments of 
melodies that occur are, incidentally, not Slavic in colour. 
They have an Italian flavour, Puccinian me/ismas and 
Verdian s¢rettas. What lends an element of form to such 
seeming chaos is an evident symmetry of mostly four-bar 
periods in which this music is constructed. Janacek 
reveals himself here as a master not only of orchestration, 
but above all of realistic diction. In the short utterances 
of the characters there is caught the entire gamut of human 
emotion—from dry, spoken narrative to violent explosions 
of passion, and at one dramatic moment Janacek demands 


from the soprano a long, sustained trill on one high note: | 


a sort of modern conception of hysteric coloratura. 

The flaw of Janacek’s new opera is without doubt the 
choice of the book. Though he has sought to bring the 
plot closer to the operatic species by adding an element of 


| the supernatural—there is a bass chorus behind the stage in 
|the prelude, and a mystic chorus in the death scene—it 
| still remains a play which defies an operatic setting in 
| accordance with current conceptions. In order to provide 
an adequate musical setting for this play, Janacek had to 
| resort in some measure to the type of ‘music-less’ opera, 
| viz., a music-drama in which the drama predominates and 
| the music plays the rdle of an illustrative component. It is 
hardly conceivable that an opera of this type should appeal 
to the general populace. The musician, however, will see 
|in it a fascinating experiment, the ingenious product of a 
deep and earnest artist in quest of new problems and of 
means to solve them, 

The production at the National Theatre at Brno (formerly 
Briinn) was hampered by the moderate means of that 
playhouse. It was, however, ably directed by Frantisek 
Neumann, and brought the revered composer ovations from 
his loving fellow-townsmen. 


PAUL BECHERT. 


GERMANY 
ERNST KRENEK’S ‘ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE’ 

Ernst Krenek, the young Austrian composer belonging to 
the German section of modern music, had become known as 
an advocate of the so-called linear counterpoint, to which 
he clung with a certain stubbornness, But as he advanced 
in his work, he seems gradually to have understood that he 
could not go on in this way. Thus we see him discarding 
everything dogmatic in his creative output. The driving- 
force that has led him to essay a more free handling of 
musical means, lies no doubt in the operatic field, that 
department of music where over-persistence in firmly 
established principles militates so much against success. 
Much as Krenek may be swayed by idealistic motives, he 
yet not unnaturally desires to attain a meed of appreciation. 
He had laid down a theory of opera which denied the 
parallelism of action and music. Thus it was interesting to 
see in his new opera, ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ performed 
on November 27 at the Cassel Staatstheater, that, for him, 
hoary theory had lost its value. Yet was the work really 
quite new? It had been written some years ago, but we 
must suppose that it represents the composer’s ideas to-day. 

Difficult indeed was Krenek’s task when he resolved to 
set to music a characteristic libretto by Oscar Kokoschka. 
This painter—one of the most gifted of the present genera- 
tion, but too closely connected with certain tendencies of a 
bygone period—had for a while laid down his brush to 
devote himself to the sister art of poetry. He chose the 
mythological story of Orpheus and Eurydice, to express 
thereby some modern ideas on woman and marriage in the 
way of the Northern poet Strindberg. Eurydice had 
become a woman in whom the conflict between duty 
and passion is brought to a catastrophe. First given asa 
spoken drama, the piece had no success—as was easily to 
be understood, for the poet had expressed himself in a very 
nebulous idiom, which could only remain obscure to the 
average theatre-goer. This, however, did not prevent Krenek 
from being deeply interested in the idea. Discerning behind 
the clouds and mist of half articulated words a chance of 
finding a new way for himself, he revised the text for his 
own purposes, making a libretto of it. The listener will at 
first understand very little, feeling only, perhaps, that 
here is a highly temperamental libretto. He _ there- 
fore leans wholly on the composer. But the pianoforte 
score can give him only an approximate idea of this music- 
drama, and he consoles himself with the hope of gaining 
full understanding of the work at the performance. 

This indeed was the case. It became evident that Krenek 
had turned aside from the scheme of the music-drama as 
represented by Richard Wagner and Richard Strauss. By 
making free use of modern resources, he had divested 
himself of all that limited his imaginative flight. 
Sometimes the clash of modulations may be very harsh, but 
it is justified at once in intention and in craftsmanship, of 
which the composer gives ample proof. Krenek has 
wrought a new sonority out of the chaotic things he had 
written before, and has succeeded in infusing every scene 
with a mood of its own. The contrast between the upper- 

| world and the under-world, between darkness and noontide, 
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The three Furies have | 


has been very effectively done. 
musical 


been endued with an undeniable force of 
language ; the passages between Orpheus and Eurydice | 
hold the hearer in suspense ; and a lovable personage is 
Psyche, watchful of Eurydice. 

We left the Cassel Staatstheater with the impression of a | 
very interesting experiment pointing a way out of routine. | 
The success of the new work owed not a little to the 
excellent production, for which Paul Bekker was responsible. 
The conductor, Dr. Zulauf, was equal to his task. 


ORCHESTRAL DANCES BY KAROL RATHAUS 


Dance has not ceased to be a source of inspiration for 
the composer. Of course a modern composer, if not 
devoted to the culture of jazz, takes dance in a sense 
different from that understood by the older generation. 
Our young composers are trying to replace the Dionysiac 
by the Apollonian element, an enterprise which, given 
the state of transition in which we now are, presents great 
difficulties. 

When Karol Rathaus, a_ thirty-year-old 
hailing from Austria, but residing at Berlin, wrote his 
four Orchestral Dances, he followed his own intellectual 
promptings. So his Dances, far from inviting saltatory 
movements, are to be regarded as the self-revelations of 
a young man who takes life too seriously to be affected 
by the broad current of the world around him. He beholds 
the dancers, but not without melancholy. The colour of 
his music is of a sombre hue. Though Rathaus on the 
whole refrains from what the layman calls melody, yet 
there are some passages in which he seems to forget 
himself. But his imaginative force is incontestable, 
maintaining itself against the obstacles opposed by his 
In spite of some dry moments his work | 


composer 


own intellect. 
must be reckoned among the more important compositions 
of the young men. It was performed by the Staatskapelle, 
under the baton of Erich Kleiber, who conducted with 
the sensibility peculiar to him. ApoLF WEISSMANN. 


TORONTO 


Two concerts by the English Singers, touring in the 
Dominion, have convinced us of two things—va.c., that the 
English school is the home of pure vocalism, and that we 
hitherto knew very little of the rich heritage left by our 
early English composers. Astonishingly beautiful was 
the impression remaining, after hearing a finely chosen 
programme of old motets, ballads, madrigals, canzonets, 
and folk-songs. 

Our orchestra has been enjoying packed houses, and 
although this is what is called a ‘star-worshipping’ country, 
the audiences did not devote the maximum of their 
attention to visiting artists. Mr. von Kunits has a finer 
grip of his men this year than ever before, and while his 
Beethoven is outstandingly masterful, his readings in general 
are becoming increasingly distinctive. At the third and 
fourth T wilight Concerts he presented Beethoven’s No. 2, 
Schumann’s * Manfred,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave 
Overtures, and the Haydn Symphony. The 
assisting soloists were Miss Kathleen Parlow (violin) an 
M. Paul Dogguereau, a brilliant French pianist. 

For its second Beethoven Centenary programme the 
Hart House String Quartet gave place to the Kilbourn 
(Juartet, a very disappointing ensemble save in the matter of 
Three (Quartets were heard—Op. 18, No 1, 


second 


tonal brilliance. 
Op. 59, No. 3, and Op. 132, in A. 

Although, as I mentioned in my December letter, the 
Coldstream Guards Band taught us a great deal about good 
tone this summer, a series of concerts by the Australian 
National Band surprised useven more. Mr. Albert H. Baile 
seems to have accomplished the impossible in getting a 
whole band to think and play with one mind. The tone- 
quality was of the purest throughout, and the technical | 
ability flawless. 

We regret having to record the departure of 
Mr. R. Watkin-Mills and his wife to the sunnier climes of 
California. This famous English oratorio singer has done 
much during recent years to increase our knowledge of | 
correct voice-production, and his influence will be sadly 


missed. His adieu was made in the form of a farewell 
recital by three of his leading pupils, Miss Dora Blackstock, 
Mr. Burke T. Callaghan, and Mr. Maurice Froggatt. 

Miss Marjorie Vincent is back with us again, and mucl 
has she learnt in London, thanks, we believe, to the 
Royal College of Music and to Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 
She has just given a delightful recital, and her voice is as 
fresh and Polly-like as ever. H. C. F. 


VIENNA 
THE VERDI RENAISSANCI 

For the last few years German operatic managers have 
shown increasing signs of retrospective mentality. 
Renaissances have been the rule of the day. First came 
that of Handel, which was destined to have only a short 
duration. It ws a laudable effort to galvanize into life 
those operas of the Master which from their very nature 
had never been able to hold a place on the operatic stage. 
Now that the Handel movement has declined, the Verdi 
renaissance is holding the attention of German operatic 
circles. The reason for this sudden predilection for old 
works is simple, and lies largely in the dearth of important 
contemporary works holding promise of success. The 
Handel renaissance was indubitably the work of musical 
esthetics and musicologists; but, strangely enough, the 
present Verdi movement originated with a man quite 
detached from music—/.e., Franz Werfel, the Austrian 
poet-dramatist. Aside from its literary value, Werfel’s 
widely-read novel ‘Verdi’ was commendable for the fact 
that it had done much to bring the personality of Verdi 
closer to the mind of the German public, and to with- 
draw from the great Italian composer the undeserved 
overshadowing that he had sustained in Germany 
from the lavish adulation of Wagner. Werfel’s conception 
of the Master, however psychologically prepossessing, 
suffered from a distorted vision. So much is clear now 
that Werfel himself has edited the German translation of 
Verdi’s letters. This attractive and highly interesting 
volume, translated by Paul Stefan and published at Vienna 
by Zsolnay, presents a much truer conception of Verdi than 
a novel could ever afford. Above all, it shows him as an 
olympian figure quite conscious of his powers, far 
removed from the pathetic self-doubting and fear of 
Wagner’s towering greatness that form so large a part 
of Werfel’s original imaginative flight. On the contrary, 
in a significant letter to Giulio Ricordi, his publisher, Verdi 
clearly pronounces his firm conviction that he ‘always 
knew his goal,’ and voices a supreme contempt for ‘critics 
and idiots.’ As a supplement to the novel, and as a human 
document, this correspondence of Verdi’s is invaluable. 

In his letters, Verdi also alludes to the sad fate of his 
opera ‘La forza del destino.’ It proved a failure at the 
Petersburg premiére, in 1862, and was received with hisses 
when, in a revised version, it was given at La Scala, 
Milan, in 1869. Since that time, this opera, obviously 
obscured by the Master’s greater works, had not been able 


to assert itself on the stage. (Quite recently, however, in 


>! a new version of the text made by Werfel (in a language in 


parts poetically beautiful but not throughout singable), 
it has been enjoying great vogue in the German theatres. 
This translation of Werfel’s gave the cue for the renaissance 
already referred to, and which Werfel expects to sustain by a 
similar service, in the near future, to ‘Simone Boccanegra’ 
and ‘Macbeth,’ two other little-known Verdi operas, A 
poet and not a musician, Werfel was persuaded that the chief 
handicap of the opera lay in the German text, a conclusion 
contradicted by the fact that the Italian original had been 
equally unsuccessful in its home country. Indeed, the 
principal weakness of ‘La forza del destino’ is its crude 
plot and  undramatic  situations—shortcomings _ that 
the translator could not redeem, owing to existing contracts 
between Verdi and his publishers. 

The Vienna Opera, otherwise not responsive to passing 
operatic slogans and ‘renaissances,’ gave a dignified and 
successful production of the work. Franz Schalk con 
ducted splendidly. The cast included Richard Mayr and 
Alfred Piccaver, and there was a beautiful vocal ensemble. 
Margarete Angerer, a young débitante from society ranks, 
gave a promising performance in the role of Leonora. 
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PHILHARMONIC NOVELTIES 


Felix Weingartner, in his cycle with the Philharmonic 


subtleties of Anton von Webern’s songs ; and Vahdah Gara, 


| who gave two programmes comprising many outstanding 


Orchestra, adopts the rule of playing at least one novelty | 


with each of the nine Beethoven Symphonies in as many 
oncerts, and possesses sufficient tact and ability to select 
works which, while new and in many cases interesting, 
would not offend the proverbially conservative subscribers. 
Thus Herman Hans Wetzler’s pleasing if rather superficial 
Overture, ‘As You Like It,’ evoked an applause which 
answered affirmatively the rhetorical question implicit in the 
title. More ambitious, both in proportion and apparatus, 
was E. N. von Reznicek’s new orchestral work with the 
somewhat self-contradictory title, ‘Dance Symphony.’ 
Between the two seemingly irreconcilable principles of 
* symphony’ and ‘dance,’ Reznicek found the formula of a 
Suite with a common motive, thus embodying the symphonic 
idea. The four movements are each of a different national 
character—Polonaise, Czardas, Landler, and Tarantella— 
and are very varied in mood. Most brilliant is the closing 
Tarantella, and most melodious the Czardas movement, 
with a seductive violin solo. The whole Symphony is 
grateful orchestral music, and offers opportunities for 
virtuoso display to conductor and orchestra, which were 
not lost on Weingartner and his able men. 


rwoO BARITONES 


After Jan Kiepura, the alleged ‘second Caruso’ from 
Poland, Vienna has been asked to hail a ‘second Battistini’ 
in the person of Umberto Urbano, a handsome young man 
from Italy possessed of a good lyric voice of limited dynamic 
possibilities. Urbano is, of course, still far from the con- 
summate and mature vocal mastery of his great exemplar, 
but he resembles the fine old Italian baritone not only in 
his astounding lightness of tone-emission but also in the 
small emotional value of his performances. What wins the 
heart of non-Italian hearers for a singer of Urbano’s type 
is principally the ease and fluency of his style, and his im- 
peccable /egato—the last-named virtue attained in this 
case bya certain neglect of the consonants. Notwithstanding 
minor faults and some Italian mannerisms (such as a pre- 
dilection for holding high tones), Urbano met with an almost 
sensational success at Vienna, 

The lightness of delivery which Italian singers possess 
is a happy antidote to the mostly pathetic and cumbersome 
style of the Teutonic operatic vocalist. Thus it was 
gratifying to encounter a Wagnerian baritone who can 
actually ‘sing,’ who knows the value of a ‘spinning’ tone, 
of phrasing and /egafo, and still does not neglect the 


‘ 


necessities of declamation in connection with Wagnetian | 


diction. Wilhelm 
German baritones, and the fact that he is also a splendid 
actor, who gave to Hans Sachs the necessary poetry and to 
the Dutchman the requisite monumentality, makes him a 
model among German Wagner singers. 


MODERNIST SINGERS 
The reserve shown by Vienna’s concert conductors 
towards any music approaching or even resembling 


modernism, is this season more painfully felt than ever. 
Recitalists are to less cautious, and quite 
recently we have heard a number of singers who would 
venture into feared realms. Among them is 
Ruzena Herlinger, a Viennese soprano whose art 
recently developed with astonishing strides, both vacally 
and interpretatively. If formerly she attracted chietly the | 
initiated by her interesting programmes, she now commands 
a public at Vienna that is wont to look to her for unusually | 
fine singing. Another Viennese singer, Irene Sentheim, | 
more interesting for notable musicianly qualities than for 
mere voice, chose for a recent concert the very rarely-heard | 
‘ Worpswede’ songs by Paul Scheinpflug, and in selecting | 
these specimens of pale lyricism betrayed more courage and 
ambition than craving for easy success. Two American 
artists also have made themselves the champions of ultra- 
radical songs—-Una Buenos, possessor of a small but | 
expressive voice, excellently suited to the often morbid | 


some extent 


those 
has 


Rode is such a ‘white raven’ among | 


| orchestra soon to be played at Vienna 


examples of modern ieder literature of all nations, sung 
with fine style. 
JULIAN KREIN: A ‘ PRODIGY” COMPOSER 

Numerous as ‘child wonders’ have been in the last few 
decades in the instrumental field, very few of them have so 
far penetrated into the much more difficult realm of creative 
musicianship. Indeed, Erich Korngold, whose great talent 
did not, unfortunately, fulfil all its promise, remains the 
one example of importance within memory, and in viewing 
his earlier output it must be admitted that it was replete 
with traces of ‘undue influence’ from the two dominating 
musical figures of the epoch, Richard Strauss and Giacomo 
Puccini. It is gratifying, therefore, to speak of a prodigy 
composer who, unless all signs fail, bears in him the germ 
of more than passing greatness. This boy, whose music I 
have recently had the opportunity of hearing, is Julian 


Krein, a Russian of thirteen years of age, son of 
2 4 

Gregory Krein, and nephew of Alexander Krein, both 

prominent figures of contemporary Moscow music. Julian 


was a good pianist at the age of five years, and has 
been a composer since eighth year. Incidentally, 
he is also something of a painter and poet as well—in 
short, he is a miniature edition of the Armold Schonberg 
of former years. Vutatis mutandis, with 
Schonberg is near at hand also as regards young Kreins 
method of musical utterance. The fragile, pale lad with 
the great, searching eyes, is as logical and uncompromising 
as Schonberg himself in his harmonic principles—logical to 
the point of harshness, a harshness softened by the 
intrinsically melodious nature of his music, which 
closest, in idiom, to that of Scriabin. His output comprises, 
so far, a Symphony ; a symphonic composition originally 
intended as second movement for it; a Suite for chamber 
and at Moscow; a 
String (Quartet ; two Pianoforte Sonatas, one of which was 
published at and a large number of smaller 
instrumental compositions. While such exemplars as those 
cited quite naturally still tell on the work of one so young, 
there is a feature about his music which inspires keen 


his 


comparison 


comes 


Moscow ; 


interest—v.c., Julian Krein’s earliest compositions are 
already conceived in what modern terminology has 
designated as ‘atonal’ language. It is evident, and a 
conversation with Krein confirms it, that his ‘inner ear’ 


has remained unspoilt by diatonic associations and traditions, 
and that from the very has ‘hearing’ 
atonally and developing his themes and inventions along 
such lines. Let those who see in ‘atonalism’ a product of 
laboured originality and an acquired habit, ponder over this 
strange fact. The boy’s sincerity is beyond doubt, and 
what makes him still more appealing is the dubiety of bis 
pianistic feats, which are mediocre and bespeak his aversion 
from technical display and brilliancy of execution. After 
so manv child instrumentalists, it is agreeable to encounter 
but a t 


outset he been 


one who ts not a born virtuoso, orn Composer 


tHE YOUNG GENERATION 
and numan interest was the debut, as 


Arnold Rosé and 


An event of artistic 


a violinist, of Alma Rosé, daughter of 


niece of Gustav Mahler—two artists dear to the hearts of 
the Viennese. Under the direction of her father as 
conductor, she was heard in Beethoven's * Romance’ and 
I'chaikovsky’s Concerto, and as a co-soloist in Bach's 


Double Concerto. Two generations thus associated on the 
platform had an intimate appeal, Expectation ran high for 
the daughter and pupil of the master-violinist and musician, 
but sympathy was mingled with mistrust. In view of such 
imponderabilia and other handicaps of an orchestral début, 
it was perhaps inevitable that nervousness hampered the 
young artist in the early stages of her programme. In 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, however, she fully unfolded her 
gifts, and displayed a solid, well-founded technique and 
What she still lacks—assurance and 
can be acquired only by routme 
PauL BecHER?, 


musictanly feeling. 
interpretative freedom 
and experience. 
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Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ELIZABETH ROBERTINE HENDERSON, on January 3, in 
her eighty-seventh year. A student at the Royal Academy 
of Music under Manuel Garcia, she was elected (1860) to 
the Potter Exhibition, and in 1862 became the first holder 
of the Westmorland Scholarship. For many years she 
appeared with great success at the Philharmonic, Monday 
Popular, Crystal Palace, and other concerts. 


JoserH HOLLMANN, the celebrated ‘cellist, at Paris, 
aged seventy-four. He wasa well-known and popular player 
in this country for over a quarter of a century, but had not 
been heard in London since 1916, Educated at the Brussels 
and Paris Conservatoires, Hollman soon achieved a 
European reputation, less in connection with the greater 
works in the repertory than by the beauty and finish with 
which he played graceful trifles. 


CHARLES IVAN WALLBORG, at Berlin, aged seventy. He 
was born at Halmstad, in Sweden, on December 11, 1856, 
and studied under Marmontel and Rene at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, going thence to Germany and to England, where 
he worked under eminent teachers. He later became a 
successful teacher of singing and pianoforte in Germany. 
He also taught English and French at Copenhagen and 
Berlin. He was buried in Sweden, many of his old pupils 
from far and near being present at the funeral. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE, in London, on January 13, 
aged seventy-one. A Londoner by birth, he was educated 
first privately in England and in Germany, afterwards going 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he graduated, taking 
honours in the History Tripos in 1878. From the first his 
education had been of a kind to rouse his interest in music, 
and this interest developed at Cambridge, where Stanford was 
making his presence felt. Squire’s bent towards musical 
scholarship was recognised early—in fact, while he was still 
an undergraduate 
contributor to the ‘ Dictionary,’ the first edition of which was 
then in preparation. On leaving Cambridge, Squire became 
a solicitor, practising for a few years in London. He 
then entered the Library of the British Museum as an 
assistant, soon specialising in music and modern languages. 


by Groves’s invitation to become a 


Hinswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 


reply by post. 


E. P.—Your questions would require a lengthy article for 
their full treatment. (1.) Methods of composition vary. 
Sometimes a composer sees the entire work before writing 
it, but as a rule this applies only to short pieces. Generally 
he starts with a melodic, rhythmic, or harmonic idea— 
sometimes the merest germ; and this he develops in 
accordance with the style and scope of the work pro- 
jected. You ask, *‘ How far is musicianship dependent on 
technique?’ The answer is—‘A great deal.’ Musicianship 
| is, of course, largely a matter of instinct and taste ; and any 
| deficiency in this natural musicianship can never be entirely 
| made up by technique. But a good technique will make 
much of a modest natural gift that would otherwise be of 
| 
| 





little use. (2.) Yes; a complex piece of music can be 
grasped as readily by a trained musician as a simple tune 
can be taken in by a novice. A large number of people, 
as you say, ‘will listen to a simple tune, and give up when 
| anything even moderately lengthy and complicated comes 
|along.’ The loss is theirs; and they can make it good by 
training themselves to listen. They have only to go to 
work systematically and progressively. 


H. V. W. P.—The starting of the study of music at the 
jage of thirty-five, by one who has not the slightest 
knowledge of it, is a stiff proposition, but not a hopeless 
one. It is in your favour that you ‘admit’ you are fond of 
music. (We like that ‘admit’!) Shall it be harp, flute, 
pianoforte, or violoncello? Probably the flute is the easiest, 
but it has the drawback of being of very little use without an 
accompanist. The harp palls; the violoncello would be 
very difficult, and, like the flute, would usually need the 
co-operation of a pianist. On the whole, then, we 
recommend the pianoforte as being the most useful 
instrument all-round, and that on which fair proficiency 
can most quickly be obtained. As you say the question of 
expense does not arise, we need not give advice as to your 
method: you will, of course, go to a good teacher, tell him 
| all about it, and leave the rest to him. 


On being given charge of the printed music department, he | 


issued (1912) his ‘Catalogue of Old Printed Music in the 
British Museum,’ in two volumes, a work that has been of 
immense value to research. From 1908-12 he held the post 
of Deputy Keeper of the Department of Printed Books. 
On his retirement from the Museum a few years ago he was 


appointed Hon. Curator of the Royal Music Collection. | 


In addition to his official work, Squire did much musical 
journalism, especially in his earlier years, writing for the 
Westminster Gazette, the Saturday Review, the Musical 
Times, and many other journals. He contributed much to 
the second edition of ‘Grove,’ the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
His reputation abroad — especially in Germany — was 
probably even greater than at home, mainly through his 
work in connection with the International Musical Society 
—an organization which ceased on the outbreak of the war. 
Squire’s library work was not confined to the British 
Museum; he arranged and catalogued the collection of 
music, MS. and printed, at the Royal College of Music, 
publishing a catalogue thereof in 1909. He also did much 
editing of old music, his most important work in this way 
being a fine collection of madrigals for Breitkopf & Haertel 
and (jointly with Mr. Fuller-Maitland) the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book. Despite the heavy demands on his time 
made by his official duties, he was ever ready with help and 
advice to all and sundry. 
spondence columns of this journal, for example, have 
contained valuable letters from him, clearing up some 
doubtful point or correcting some slip. 
distinctions were an honorary Fellowship of Pembroke 
College ; last year he was made M.V.(. ; and he was also 
a Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John. 


Over and over again the corre- | 


Among his | 


EXTRA AMBITIOUS.—(I.) We like your enthusiasm, and 
you certainly seem to have done much to qualify all round 
for a professional life. But you will be ill-advised to give up 
‘a good sound position in a bank’ for what must inevitably 
be for a time an unsound position in the musical 
profession. Stick to your bank job yet awhile, and get all 
|the experience you can in your leisure, as an amateur 
| conductor, accompanist, or what not. Keep your eyes and 
ears open for a vacancy of the kind you mention, and if it 
promises fair security of tenure, go for it and trust to your 
energy and enthusiasm to pull you through. We do not 
advise you to count on making a living as a conductor. 
| That delightful work has to be an extra with most 
| musicians. (2.) Yes; you should join the Musical Asso- 
|ciation. Write to Mr. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, 
| Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 
| 
| N. A. W.—There is no question of ‘registering’ your 
| compositions: the copyright remains yours until you sign 
| an agreement transferring it to somebody else. Evidently 
| you are a novice, or you would not ask whether the songs 
| are to be sent to a publisher ‘in full pianoforte copy or 
| with just the single note treble music.” Send it complete, 
| with voice-part, accompaniment—and even the words! 
| We add a piece of advice: have no dealings with firms 
who tell you that your compositions are likely to be 
| profitable successes, and who offer to publish them and 
present you with several hundred copies on receipt of a 
geod round sum. If the songs are really good (and 
|sometimes if they are really bad) a publisher will be 
| prepared to issue them, either by giving you a fee for the 
| copyright, or agreeing to pay a small royalty on the sales. 
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G. A. W.—(1.) Personal lessons are preferable to| 
correspondence, of course, but the latter prove to be very | 
successful in connection with the R.C.O. paper-work 
examinations. We have no first-hand knowledge of the | 
correspondence course you mention, but we understand it | 
is sound. It is probably cheaper than first-rate personal | 
lessons. (2.) The diplomas of the College you mention | 
are worthless. (3.) We do not know whether you mean | 
organ arrangements of well-known overtures, or origina! 
works. If the latter, Novello’s publish two Concert- 
Overtures by Hollins that would be suitable for your 
purpose. They are rather difficult.———Your letter is so 
badly written, phrased, and spelt, that we strongly urge you 
to attend to your general education. You will be badly 
handicapped if you don’t. 


E. D.—We do not know the standard of pianoforte 
playing in the examination you name. Assuming it to be 
fairly high—v.e., up to the easier Sonatas of Beethoven— 
you ought to be able to make fair progress with the organ, 
working by yourself. Take Alcock’s ‘The Organ’ 
(Novello). But you should make every effort to obtain a 
few lessons at the start, so that the elements of pedalling 
are thoroughly mastered. We need ‘hardly say that the 
acquirement of a genuine /egafo in manual work is 
essential. Work at polyphonic playing of various kinds, 
from simple hymn-tunes to the more elaborate of Bach’s 
harmonizations of Chorales, and from his Two- and 
Three-Part Inventions to the ‘ Forty-eight.’ 


G. A. C.—We doubt if there is a book exactly answering 
to your needs. Ernest Walker’s ‘History of Music in 
England’ covers the ground pretty thoroughly from 
medieval times till to-day, though it is rather cursory where 
living composers are concerned. It is very attractive in 
style (Oxford University Press). A good number of present- 
day British composers are discussed in Joseph Holbrooke’s 
‘Contemporary British Composers’ (Cecil Palmer). In 
Dent’s ‘ Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians’ you 
will find represented all the modern British composers who 
count, as well as some who don’t. Henry Davey’s ‘ History | 
of English Music’ (Curwen) is a rich mine of information, 
especially in regard to medieval music. 


F. L. G.—Bach’s Fugues, other than the ‘ Forty-eight,’ 
are scattered about in various volumes and editions. The 
series of articles on his clavier works, which began in our 
January issue, will indicate the whereabouts in the Peters 
edition of every fugue of Bach that matters. For piano- 
forte fugues by other composers you must consult catalogues. 
If you will mention any particular composer whose fugues 
you want, we may be able to help you. 


J. G. M.—(1.) The song ‘When in death I shall calm 
recline’ is one of Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies.” Novello’s 
publish an edition, but whether it is the one demanded by 
the syllabus we do not know. (2.) ‘To write down from 
dictation a melody and bass’ .surely means that melody 
and bass will be played together. (In all cases of doubt 
concerning test-pieces or regulations it is better to write 
to the examining institution. ) 


T. C. C.—You wish to take up organist-and-choirmastet 
work in Canada. We do not feel competent to advise you 
on the matter. Probably a letter to the Secretary of the 
Canadian College of Organists, Toronto, would bring you 
some information. Perhaps the College has a register of 
vacancies. Write fully, giving particulars of your 
experience and qualifications. You seem to be well- | 
equipped. 


Cc. E. C.—(1.) We know of no music-trades directory 
in which provincial dealers in second-hand music are 
specially indicated. Probably there are very few of such 
dealers, music being usually a side-line of second-hand 
book-shops. (2.) We do not know if the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte, Op. 30, 
No. 3, has a folk-song basis. 

CONSTANT READER.—The solo, ‘Great God, Who yet 
but darkly known,’ to which Samuel Butler refers with 
admiration in ‘ The Way of All Flesh,’ occurs in Handel’s 
* Belshazzar.’ | 


PERPLEXED.—(I.) The indication ‘tre corde’ occurs 
after the soft pedal has been used, and signifies that it is 
released—in other words, you play with all the strings 
vibrating. (2.) We are unable toadvise on the performance 
of a passage unless you copy out the bars referred to. We 
have not the edition at hand, and cannot spare time to hunt 
up and identify the passage. 


C. E. S.—There are various ways of treating the ending 
of Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue, and none can be 
described as ‘correct’; or rather, there are several right 
ways. The method you suggest, with alternations of 4dagio 
and Vivace, may be defended, but it always strikes us as 
fussy. We prefer to go ahead till the final Adagio. 


B. W. J.—We have not the syllabus of the Board of 
Education examination to which you refer, so we cannot 
compare it with that of any other examinations. In any 
case, such comparisons are misleading, because the degree 
of difficulty depends less on the syllabus than on the 
standard set up by the examiners. 


W. A. M.—‘ A good book giving the recorded songs of 
birds?’ The only one known to us has just come for 
review—‘ Bird-Song and New Zealand Song Birds,’ by 
Johannes C. Andersen (Whitcombe & Toombs, Christ- 
church, N.Z., 25s.). We have not yet read the work, 
so can express no opinion on it. 


W. H.—Your effort at 
There are not many actual mistakes; there couldn't be, 
because you play for safety by sticking to two or three 
chords all the way. You have practically everything to 
learn, and should begin at the very A B C, or give up 
‘composing.’ 

W. G. M.—No single book known to us deals fully with 
both the subjects. Try Eaglefield-Hull’s *‘Organ-Playing’ 
(Augener). For information on the instrument itself, 
consult the article in ‘Grove,’ or Elliston’s ‘Organs and 


composition ts very weak, 


Tuning’ (Weekes). 

P. A. C.—(1.) Decidedly the L.R.A.M. diploma would 
be of value in such a position as the one you aim at. 
(2.) It is not essential that you should study under one of 
the professors at the institution, 

M. G. M.—(1.) William Reeves, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2, publishes a good many books dealing with stringed 
instruments. Write for a list. (2.) We cannot identify 
the tune you quote. 

VIOLA AND OTHERS.—Our best answer to Inquiries as 
to the London College of Music Examinations will be 
found among the ‘Occasional Notes’ on p. 130. 

H. E.—in the organ arrangement of the Prelude to 
Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom,’ p. 3, at the change of time from 
4-4 to 2-2, the indication * Minim equals minim‘ ts correct 

F. P.—Wheatstone & Co., 15, West Street, W.C.2, 
publish a good deal of music for the concertina. Write 
for a list. 





HOLY COMMUNION IN (CC, including AGNUS, 
BENEDICTUS, Etc. 
By HERBERT ROLFE, F.R.C.O 
Third thousand, 9¢. 
*..., One of the most pleasing and devotional compositions of 


its class with which we have met for some time."'"—CAurch Revie 
“  ., thoroughly devotional in tone." —AMusical News 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


Write, Marjorie 


VWyAnrep TO BUY.—Copy of Aria with 30 varia- 


tions (" Goldberg Variations "), J. S. Bach 
Jaco, 110, Magdalen Road, Exeter (Devon) 
LTO WANTED for St. Peter's, Bayswater. 
4 Salary, £20 per annum Good reader Write, Leonard 
Butler, 28, St. Stephen's Avenue, Ealing, W..13 
\ USIC TEACHER (Piano), working-class 
4 district, South London, wishing to go to colonies, will sell 
his connection. Write, “ Box R.,"" co W. H. Smith & Son, t! 
Kingsway, W.C 2 
PEDAL BOARD, with Stool, by Rummens, in 
sound, good order. Radiating, concave, and detachable. £1 
“M. E.," cfo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street. W.1 
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silence.” Introit for Christmas Day. (No. &45, 
| Church Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 
"2G, & Et. *Clouds.” For Organ. (No. 400, 


ARWOOD, BASIL. * Sleep.” Part-Song for 
Mixed Voices. (No. 1008, Zhe Musical Times.) 
ORETON, H.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in | 


flat. Od, 
s. ELL, H 


with Pianoforte 


M” 


“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 416, 
following music in both notations :—*‘ 
smith.” Unison Song by BRAuMs. 
Old English Melody, arranged as a Two-part Song. 2d. 


Edited and arranged 
\ccompaniment by Arthur Somervell. 


Seventeen Songs. 


contains the 


The Black- 


ey W.—"* Lead, kindly Light.” Sacred Song 
. for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 

~ eo C. V.—** Diaphenia.” Arranged for 
- Men’s Voices. r.(or A.)T.B.B, (No, 601, ‘* The 


Orpheus.”) 3d. 


ig SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY Hymns and 
. Tunes. Set 8. (For'contents, see page 182.) 6d. 


Words only, 6s. 6d. per too, 
? ERIC H.—*‘ The Birds.” Song in two 
Keys, C and D. ts, 6d. 


‘The Mermaid.” | 


| 
} 
! 
| 
| 


St. Cecilia Series. ) 


“HADWICK, G. W.—Fantasie in E flat. For Organ, 
(No. 308, St. Cecilia Series. ) 
—— ‘**Marche Ecossaise.’ For Organ. (No. 397, St. 
Cecilia Series. ) 
*AUL, H. B.—**Joy.” Part-Song for Women’s 


J Voices. (No. 337, Modern Series.) 12 cents (6d.). 
ALL, W. H.—** The Glory of the Cross.” Anthem. 
(No. 859, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 


hg =f G. H.—‘* Whence then cometh wisdom.” 
Short Sacred Cantata for Contralto (or Baritone) and 

Soprano Solos, Chorus, and Organ. 

\ ACKINNON, H. A. ‘Could we but 

- 


land.” Sacred Song for Medium Voice. 
-— **Now on land 


and Mixed Voices. 
12 cents (6d.). 

“i Holy Jesu.” 
852, Church Music 


know the 
50 cents 


Alto Solo 
Review. ) 


Anthem for 
Church Music 


sea.” 
853. 


and 


(No. 


Introit Anthem for Mixed Voices. 
Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 

| ILI LE ROY M.—Benedicite, Omnia Opera. 
(Shortened form, in E flat.) (No. 849, Church Music 


(Review.) 20 cents (Is.). 


No. 


JY OBINSON, C. C.—Evening Service in E flat. 
(No. 860, Church Music Review.) 25 cents (Is.). 
~ANDERS, H.—‘‘Along the way.” For Organ. 
~ (No. 408, St. Cecilia Series.) 
*OWERBY, L.—Medizval Poem. For Organ and 
S Orchestra, or Pianoforte. $2.00 (8s.). 
H.—Benedictus es Domine. 


T HOMPSON, W. 
(No. 850, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
Wael W. R.—*‘ Saviour, Thy dying love.” Anthem 

for Mixed Voices. (No. 848, Church Music Review.) 
12 cents (6d.). 
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